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INTRODUCTION 



Nineteen eighty-seven, for no particular anniversary reason, turned out to 
be a year in which several cities and campuses in North America witnessed 
cultural and scholarly activities concerning Ottoman civilization in the age of 
Suleyman Die Magnificent (r. 1520-1566). It was in that year, between January 
25-May 17, dial die first major exhibition of Ottoman art outside Turkey was 
opened in die National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., and dien toured several 
other American cities before moving on to Europe and Japan. 1 

The ensuing interest in the age of Suleyman manifested itself in several 
ways, not die least of which is that this Ottoman sultan was honored as one of 
die figures to be represented among odier major lawgivers of history in the halls 
of die US Congress. In die academic sphere, two conferences and several lecture 
series were organized in different cities that again focussed on the Ottoman 
empire in die sixteenth century. Of die two conferences, one was held at die 
University of Chicago on June 20-22, 1987, and the other at Princeton 
University on November 19-22 of the same year. 2 

This volume brings togcdier most of die papers presented in diose two 
conferences. At die same lime, the Institute for Turkish Studies had 
commissioned a set of papers for an intended book on Suleyman; some of those, 
too, were eventually included in this volume. 

As it will become clear from a study of die table of contents, this book 
docs not aim lo present a comprehensive coverage of all aspects of Ottoman 
history in the age of Suleyman. Nor docs it aim to treat its different themes in 
die same depdi or to delineate a common perspective. Based on pieces presented 
to conferences, die papers represent a variety of positions and even of scholarly 
traditions dial will not escape die cross-referential eye of Uie careful reader. 

The long delay in die completion of diis volume was due to various 
unexpected difficulties, but we felt along tlie way and continue to believe that die 
papers retain their value and originality, namely dial Uicy represent a significant 



The catalogue of (he exhibition was published by Esin Atil who was also its curator: The Age of 
Sultan Siileyimm lite Magnificent (Washington and New York. 1987). 

2 A similar conference was hold in 1990 at l'£cole du Louvre in Paris to accompany the exhibition 
at the Galeries Nationales du Grand Palais. Its proceedings have already been published: Soliman 
te Mtignifique el son letups, ed. Gilles Vein.vtem (Paris, 1992). 
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contribution to the historical studies of the sixteenth century. We can only hope 
that the authors understand and the readers agree. 

It is impossible to name individually all those who have made a 
contribution to this collection since it would need to include those who have 
participated in the organization of the Chicago and Princeton conferences. It is 
recognized with gratitude that the whole staff and faculty of (he Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies at the University of Chicago as well as the Near Eastern Studies 
Department at Princeton University have generously given part of their 
invaluable tune and energy. But special mention must be made of Professor 
Richard Chambers who was at first one of three intended editors for this volume; 
he spent a good deal of time in securing the papers and organizing (lie editorial 
process before he pulled out of the project due to reasons of health and lime. It is 
a pleasent duty to express our thanks to him and to some others who have 
contributed directly to this publication: Evin Erdcr, Evren Ergin, Professor 
Fatma Miige Gocek, Professor Ahmet Kuya$, Dr. Mark Pinson, Said Saffari, 
Derin Terzioglu. Thanks are also due to the Institute of Turkish Studies, Inc., for 
providing funds to help defray part of the costs of edition and publication. 



llalil Inalcik 
Cental Kafadar 
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For a generation of readers who are accustomed to know, or at least wish to 
know, ail the details of public and private lives of public figures, reading about 
political leaders of the sixteenth century may be a frustrating experience. Not 
only arc there long periods in their lives for which there is no surviving 
evidence, but these leaders' own contemporaries were not always aware of their 
activities, or even of their whereabouts at various times in their lives. Much of 
die evidence surviving for such political figures illuminates more of their public 
performances than it does of their private lives or personal character. 

It is possible to discover a great deal about Sultan S tile y man's official 
face. He often appeared in public and impressed (hose around him, both his own 
officialdom and foreigners, the latter providing often detailed descriptions of 
Suleyman in reports to their governments or in letters and diaries written later. 
One of the clearest is iliat by Anthony Jenkinson, who was present in Aleppo in 
1553 when Suleyman entered die city to spend the winter, in the midst of one of 
his military campaigns against the Safavid Shah Tahntisb. 1 

After litem [his retainers] came the great Turke himself with 
great pompe and magnificence, using in his countenance and gesture a 
wonderful majesty, having only on each side of his person one pate 
clothed with cloth of gold. He himself was mounted upon a goodly 
white horse, adorned with a rone of cloth of gold, embroidered most 
richly with the most precious stones, and upon his head a goodly 
white lucke, containing in length by estimation fifteen yeards, which 
was of silk and linen woven together, resembling something of 
Callicut cloth, but much more fine and rich. In the top of his crown a 
little pinnacle of white ostrich feathers, and his horse most richly 
apparrelled in all points correspondent to the same. 



'"'[he manner of the eniring of Soli nun the great, Turkc. with his armie into Aleppo in Syria, 
marching towards Persia against the Great Sophie, the fourth day of November. 1553, noted by 
Master Anthony Jenkinson, present at that lime," in Richard Hakluyl, Tlie Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Notion. Glasgow, 1904, pp. 
105 110 here pp. 107 108. 
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U is much more difficult to determine what kind of man Suleymim was, 
behind this royal image. What were his interests, his attitudes, his view of 
himself as Sultan, his understanding of politics and of the world around him, 
both within his empire and outside. As with most important figures in Ottoman 
history, most of the available evidence concerns his public acts, his military 
exploits, and the great changes which took place in Ottoman society during his 
long reign. For the man beneath, we are left with inadequate documentation: few 
personal letters; no personal diary we can be sure was written by Suleyman; little 
in the way of personal evaluations by his friends and associates. Ottoman 
chroniclers do include some useful evidence of Suleyman's family circumstances, 
particularly when these had political significance — for example, bis dealings 
with his sons — and indirect documentation about the sultan's relations with his 
own officials. But an historian who hopes to uncover the quality and quantity of 
evidence that is available for a genuine biography of Suleyman's European 
contemporaries will be disappointed 

Europeans who had personal knowledge of Suleyman, who met with him, 
and who learned about die sultan from others in the Ottoman government, 
include in their diaries and reports a great deal of information which is helpful. 
Good examples of the information of this sort which is available include the 
following bits of enticing data and evaluation, found primarily in the reports of 
Venetian envoys to Constantinople. 

The earliest one, found to dale, provides a description of Siileyman in 
1520, the year of his accession to power: 

The sultan is only twenty five years [actually 26] old, tall and 
slender but lough, with a thin and bony face. Facial hair is evident but 
only barely. The sultan appears friendly and in good humor. Rumor 
has it that Suleyman is aptly named, enjoys reading, is knowledgable 
and shows good judgment 2 

Two short descriptions of Suleyman's person appear in Venetian reports from 
1526 and 1534. Retro Bragadino refers to the sultan as "deadly pale, slender. By 
nature he is melancholy, much addicted to women, liberal, proud, hasty and yet 
sometimes very gentle." 3 Daniello de Ludovisi wrote in 1534 that Suleyman 
was of a "choleric and melancholy temperament, given rather to ease than 



Bartolomeo Conlarini. Venetian envoy to Constantinople from 1519-1520, report summarized 
in Marino Sanuto. Diarii. Venice, 1879-1903, 59 vols.: here vol. 25, p. 352. A full report by 
Conlarini appears in Eugenio Alberi. Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Vemti al Scjtaio, series III, 
vol. 3, Florence.1855. pp. 51-58. 

^ Alberi, HI/3, p. 101: the full text of Biagadino's report covers pp. 99-112; it is referred to in 
Sanulo, vol. 41, p. 396. 
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business, orthodox in his faith... lie is not very alert, nor has he the force and 
prudence ... seeing he has given the government of his empire.... [to lbr<ihun]M 

In the 1550s two very important treatments of Siileyman appear which 
give us an intimate look at the changes in his cliaracter and personality from (he 
time of his youth. Bernardo Navagero, a Venetian, reported in 1 553 that he: 5 

now drinks no wine ... only fair water, on account of his infirmities. 
He has the reputation of being very just, and when he has been 
accurately informed of the facts of the case he never wrongs any man. 
Of his faith and its laws he is more observant than any of his 
predecessors. 

The second observer from the 1550's was Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, 
ambassador to Siileyman from the Hapsburg Emperor, and resident in the 
Ottoman Empire between 1554 and 1562. His letters and reports provide a great 
deal of information about the Empire, about the Ottoman government, and about 
Siileyman himself. In his first letter to his government, of September, 1555, he 
described in some detail his impressions of Siileyman, gained from personal 
experience with him. From the last third of Suleyman's political life, these 
views portray Siileyman in a light different from that commonly accepted: 6 

He is beginning to feel the weight of years, but his dignity of 
demeanour and his general physical appearance are worthy of the ruler 
of so vast an empire. He has always been frugal and temperate, and 
was so even in his youth... Even in his earlier years he did not indulge 
in wine or in (hose unnatural vices to which the Turks are often 
addicted... He is a .strict guardian of his religion and its ceremonies, 
being not less desirous of upholding his faith than of extending his 
dominions. For his age — he has almost reached his sixtieth year — 
he enjoys quite good health, though his bad complexion may be due to 
some hidden malady; and indeed it is generally believed that he has an 
incurable ulcer or gangrene on his leg. This defect of complexion he 
remedies by painting his face with a coating of red powder, when he 
wishes departing ambassadors to lake with them a strong impression 
of his good health; for he fancies that it contributes to inspire greater 
fear in foreign potentates if they think that he is well and strong. 



4 AIberi, III, vol. 1, Florence, 1840, p. 28: the full text of his report is on pp. 1-32. 
5 Alberi, op. cit.. Ill/ 1, pp. 72-3; his full report is in pp. 33-1 10. Sections of Ihls report aod the 
one cited previously appear in Roger B. Merriman, Suleitmn the Magnificent* Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press. 1944. pp. 191-192. 

^Edward Seymour Forsier (and ed.). Hie Turkish tetters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, Imperial 
Ambassador at Constantinople, Oxford, 1927, pp. 55-56. 
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Lacey Baldwin Smith, the biographer of Henry VIII, wisely noted that: 7 

If the conclusions of geriatrics are correct, it is during the final 
stages of life that man casts off a portion of the protective shield 
hammered out during childhood and adolescence and reveals the raw 
personality beneath. 

Perhaps because in bis last years, from around 1550 to his death in 1566, 
Stileyman behaved quite differently from the way he had acted in the first thirty 
years of his reign, this last third of his political life is often glossed over by 
biographers and historians. By focusing attention on these last sixteen years of 
Suleyman's life, I hope in this short essay to remove the "protective shield" and 
find this sultan's "raw personality beneath/' as much as the sources permit us to 
do so. 

Suleyman's very last year of life was not a good one for the sultan nor for 
his empire. He died in September of 1 566, in Szigetvar, Hungary, in the midst 
of a military campaign of little or no consequence, approximately 750 miles 
from bis capital of Constantinople (as the crow flies), in the forty-sixth year of 
his reign, and at die age of 72. This was not a very impressive place or way to 
end a career that had earned for Siileyman (lie title at home of Kanurii (Lawgiver), 
and abroad of the Grand Turk, the magnificent, the Grand Signior, the Scourge of 
Europe. What was Siileyman doing in this rather remote place, at that age, 
expending Ottoman men and treasure to achieve a goal of no importance? The 
answer to this question may go a long way in helping us to understand the man 
beneath the magnificent and famous sovereign he was. 

Indeed, Siileyman died in the general vicinity of his first major military 
venture, in 1521, some forty-five years earlier. Then, Siileyman had captured 
Belgrade, the "key to Hungary," and central Europe, and had set the stage for a 
career that would extend his state's frontiers in all directions, and would build 
Ottoman fiscal and military power to a level unmatched before or after. The 
official title his chancery used on public documents called him: 8 

Siileyman, son of Selim Han, Sultan of Sultans, Touchstone of 
Hakims, Distributor of Crowns to the Rulers of the Surface of the 
Earth, Sovereign of the White Sea, Black Seat Rumeliat Anatolia, 
Overlord of Rum and Karaman, of Dulkadir and Diyarbakir , Azerbaijan 
Syriat Aleppo, Egypt, of noble Jerusalem, of venerated Mecca and 
sacred Medina, of Jidda, Yemen, and many other lands, Sultan 
Siileyman Shah and Khan. 



7 Lacey Baldwin Smith, Henry VIII, The Mask of Royalty, London, 1971, p. 23. 

"josef Maiuz, Das Kanzleiwesen Sultan Slileymans des PrOchligen, Frciburger Islamstudicn, Bd. 

V, Wiesbaden. 1984, pp. 12M22. 
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A second collection of Suleyman's titles and political claims appears in 
an inscription placed al the fortress of Bender, conquered by the sultan in 1 538: 9 

I am God's slave and sultan of this world. By the grace of God I 
am head of Muhammad's community. God's might and Muhammad's 
miracles are my companions. I am Suleyman, in whose name the 
hufbe is read in Mecca and Medina. In Baghdad I am the Shah, in 
Byzantine realms the Caesar and in Egypt the Sultan, who sends his 
fleets to the seas of Europe, the Maghrib and India. I am the sultan 
who Look the crown and throne of Hungary and granted them to a 
humble slave. The voivoda Petm raised his head in revolt, but my 
horse's hoofs ground him into the dust, and I conquered the land of 
Moldavia. 

Bui in 1566 Suleyman was an old man, and all was not going well either 
fiscally or militarily with his vast empire. While ultimately successful in this 
particular venture, the OUoman army would take Suleyman's goal without him, 
and it would not be long before this territory would be lost forever to Suleyman's 
successors. This final battle, later called the Szigetvar campaign, was Tilled with 
tragic elements. 10 The problems Suleyman faced, and the ways he approached 
them provide us with clear evidence of the changing nature of his empire and of 
the sultan's deteriorating physical and mental condition. A close look at those 
events in mid-1566 serves to humanize what has become in the historiography of 
the period an almost superhuman and "Magnificent" Suleyman. 

Those close to him had known for a long time (hat tlte characteristics and 
abilities which Suleyman had displayed so forcefully in the first two decades of 
his career and which had permitted him to provide strong and at times brilliant 
leadership, were now long gone. A stubborn streak, a hot temper, poor judgment 
in selecting advice and serious policy mistakes, all played a role in this last event 
of his life. Such characteristics may have been present to a lesser extent 
throughout most of his life, but they were magnified in his old age. 

For almost half a century he had ruled the largest state of his time, had 
directed a dozen extensive military campaigns in person against his most 



^Ciled and translated in Halil Inalcik. The Ottoman Empire, the Classical Age, London, 1963, 
(translated by Norman Itzkowicz and Colin Imber), p. 41. 

^°The most important accounts are: Ismail Hakki Uzuncarjili, Osmanli Tarihi, vol. II, Turk Tarih 
Kurumu, Ankara. 1975 (3rd edition), pp. 409-420; Mustafa Sclaniki. Tdrih-i Sel&tiki, Istanbul, 
1S64 pp. 23-48; Lokman, T&rih-i Sultan Sateymdn, dated 1568-9 Topkapi Palace Library. Ms. H. 
1339; A. Siihey) Onvtr. "KanunT Sultan Snleyman'in Son Avusturya Seferinde Hastahgi, Olilmti, 
Cenazesi ve Defni," Kanuni Armagani, Turk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara, 1970, pp. 301-306; M. 
Tayyib Gokbilgin, "KanunT Siileyman'in 1566 Szigetvar Seferi, Sebepleri ve Hazirhklan," Tarih 
Dergisi, XXI, 1968, pp. 1-14: M- Tayyib Gokbilgin, "KanunT Sultan Siileyman'in Macaristan ve 
Avrupa Siyasetinin Sebep ve Amilleri, Gecirdigi Safh&lar," Kanuni Armagani, pp. 5-39. 
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powerful opponents, 11 often more lhan six hundred miles from his residence, and 
had established a reputation as one of the most important political figures in 
Eurasia by mid-century. At the start of his reign, Europe had been ruled by a 
handful of young, energetic, and capable men. Indeed, neither Europe nor Asia 
had benefitted from such a concentration of political talent for centuries, perhaps 
ever. Charles V was 20 when he was crowned Emperor and Louis became King 
of Hungary and Bohemia at 14. Henry VIII, the "elder statesman", was 29 when 
he occupied the English throne. Ivan IV of Muscovy became Grand Prince at 17. 
Francis I and Suleyman were both 26 at the start of their reigns. For decades, 
European history was written by these men, who grew older together. But by 
1566, all were dead save Suleyman and [van. Both Henry and Francis had died in 
1547 at the ages of 56 and 51 respectively. Charles died in 1558 at 58 and 
Ferdinand in 1564 at 61. Ivan would outlive Suleyman by 18 years, and was 
only 36 when Suleyman died. In 1566 Suleyman was a frail 72 years old. His 
western counterparts were succeeded, as he would be, by rulers of quite different 
cloth — Philip II and Maximilian, Elizabeth I and Henry II. Ivan IV of Moscow 
led a newly formed state which would challenge the Ottomans in the future. 

Superficially the events of 1566 were not a striking departure from those 
of earlier years. And there is much to be said for the proposition that the year 
was a logical continuation of Sulcyman's previous behavior. Two events 
prompted the sultan to undertake this last foolish venture, and his response to 
them tell us much about his personality and attitudes. The year before, his navy 
had faced new western fortification technology at Malta and had with great 
embarassment failed to capture this small Mediterranean island. 12 Second, 
Maximilian II Habsburg had reneged on payment to Suleyman of an annual 
tribute specified by the Habsburg-Ottoman treaty of 1561, and had been testing 
Suteyman's strength and perhaps health with some minor raids on the Hungarian 
border. But it also appears that the Sultan had succumbed to criticism he had 
been receiving for several years from his daughter Mihrimah and her religious 
confident, the §eyh Nuriiddin, that Suleyman had been neglecting for too long 
the requirement to campaign in person against the infidel. 13 In fact, looking at 
the chronology of Siileyman's military campaigns, he had not led his army 
against anyone since the Iranian campaign which began in 1552, and had last 
fought against the European infidel in person in 1543 at Gran. Suleyman now 
apparently decided to show that his empire was still a world power to reckon 
with, that the failure at Malta was an aberration and not a harbinger of the future, 



*'The earlier campaigns Suleyman personally directed were: Belgrade (1521), Rhodes (1522), 
Mohacz (1526), Vienna (1529), Guns (1532), Baghdad (1533). Corfu (1536). Suczawa (1538), 
Ofen (1541). Gran (1543), Tabriz (1548), and Nahcivan (Nakhjivan, 1552). 
^Serafeitin Turan, "Saluz'in Turk Hakimiyeti Altina Alinmasi," Tarih Araflirrmhn Dergisi, 
IV/6-7, pp. 189-197; and by (he same author, "Rodos'un Zaptmdan Malta Muhasarasina," Kanuni 
Armagam, pp. 47-117. 

l3 See J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de I'Empire Ottoman. Paris, 1836, vol. VI, p. 214. 
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thai he would not tolerate insolence from his neighbors, even from an emperor. 
By deciding to lead his army in person, the largest land army he had ever 
produced, all would see thai he was still physically and mentally the "Grand 
Turke." 

In fact, this campaign would serve as evidence to the Ottomans and their 
enemies exactly what Siileyman had hoped it would not show: that the sultan 
was gravely, indeed terminally ill; that the Ottoman army had difficulty, even 
with a huge manpower and its most advanced technology, in capturing a very 
minor fortress defended not by the army of the Emperor but by a secondary and 
second-rate military commander; and that the Ottoman government could not 
distinguish, in formulating its foreign policy, between what were its essential 
interests and what were unimportant. 

First of all, Suleyman was seriously ill, a fact that was well known in 
Constantinople and elsewhere in Europe. The sultan had never been physically 
strong, and reports of his death had prematurely circulated in Europe almost 
annually since the late 1540s. News reaching most European capitals in the 
1560s resembled mat arriving in London, which, since 1561 had spoken of his 
actual or imminent death on a monthly basis. 14 

Reports of Suleyman's illness usually identified gout, dysentery, or 
arthritis, and he may have suffered from all three. The descriptions of his 
physical appearance focused on his general weakness, his swollen legs, evidence 
of anorexia, facial swelling, and bad color. 15 

When he set out for this, his last battle, Suleyman was in a great deal of 
pain. Unlike his performance on his first campaign in 152J, whose route 
through Thrace, Bulgaria, and Serbia he was now retracing, Suleyman could no 
longer ride on horseback for more than a few minutes. Soon after the environs of 
Constantinople had been left behind, Suleyman's officials realized mat, even 
protected by soft pillows laid out in the state carriage, their sovereign and 
commander could not easily last as far as Hungary. His Grand Vezir Sokollu 
Mehmed assigned a corps of engineers to proceed ahead of the army, under his 



'^Statements such as "Letters from Constantinople contradict the reported death of the Grand 
Turk" (1561); "News is revived that the Turk is dead" (1562); "The Turk is still ill" (1562); "The 
Turk is still alive, but his death is imminent" (1562); "The death of the Sulian is reported' 
(1563), appear throughout the stale papers in London, and continue right up lo Suleyman's actual 
death. Sec Joseph Stevenson (ed), Calendar of State Papers, foreign series, of the reign of 
Elizabeth, volumes for 1561-2, 1563. 1564-5, London. 1866-1870. 

15 Details of Suleyman's health were often included in the reports of foreign envoys in 
Constantinople; among the most detailed were those of envoys from Venice. For reports on his 
condition in 1562, see Marcantonio Donini's reports in Eugenio Alberi, HI/3, pp. 173-298 (with 
health descriptions on pp. 178-179). My (hanks to Dr. William C. Waters, III, for his help in 
analyzing Suleyman's symptoms, in a letter of November, 1962. 
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personal command, to prepare the road, lo smooth out the dirt and stone surface, 
and to find alternative routes where spring floods had ruined the road bed. Clearly 
the process was going 10 Lake a long time, and the army's progress would be very 
slow. 16 Accompanying liim were many of his highest officials, a massive army 
of in fan l ry and cavalry, engineers, and baggage trains. On the second day out of 
Consmminople, a temporary wooden bridge had to be built at BuyQk £ekmece to 
replace the stone structure recently washed away in a violent rainstorm and 
ensuing flood. 17 

One can imagine the discussions between Siileyman and his advisers on 
the advisability of continuing this campaign. It took ten days lo reach Edime, 
and two days of rest there were scarcely enough to permit the sultan to recover 
his strength. 18 But Siileyman was stubborn and refused to admit the seriousness 
of his health problems. §eih Nurre din's admonitions weighed heavily on his 
mind. 

Along this journey, stretched out in his carriage all the way lo Belgrade, 
Suleyman had ample time to consider the fruits, hi tier and sweet of his reign. 
By 1529 he had earned the nickname of "Grand Turke" in the west, and perhaps 
already that of Kanuni at borne. He had conquered this city of Belgrade in 1521, 
much of Hungary including Buda, had driven the Knights of St. John from their 
Mediterranean stronghold at Rhodes, and had achieved one of the most important 
military victories of the century at Monies. In the next decade, Suleyman would 
defeat the Iranians and conquer Baghdad and briefly hold Tabriz. Receiving 
requests for alliance and friendship with France in the west and from Islamic 
slates east of Iran, Suleyman 's navies ruled the Mediterranean and his armies had 
been virtually undefeated. The ailing sultan in 1566 could no doubt look back on 
those early years as times of glory and achievement. 

At home, Siileyman had been able to use the rich administrative and 
financial resources he had inherited to produce what was for the sixteenth century, 
the model of effective government. Taking into account the diverse nature of his 
empire, and its sheer size, he could note with satisfaction tliat there had been few 
instances of misrule or bureaucratic tyranny. Seldom had he heard complaints, 
and be could feel sure that there had in fact been few. 



1G See SuUymannAme, Chester Beatly Library, ms 413. ff. 44b-47b, for graphic descriptions of 
the trek. 

' 7 The inscription on a new bridge built here, commissioned by Suleyman at this time, and 
completed in 1568, reads: "This royal bridge is straight, just as §irat [the bridge from (his world 
10 Paradise] is straight; Soleymfin himself crossed (his bridge directly to Paradise." Erdem Yucel. 
"Buyukcekmece'de Turk Eserleri," Vakiflar Dergisi, DC, 1971. p. 98. 

1R Selfiniltf, op. cit., pp. 23-30, provides the most detail on this campaign; SttteymSnnSme ff. 
44b-47b, provides the information about Suleyman's attitudes and health. 
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Bui these early triumphs were not the whole story of Suleyman' s career. 
There was also much about which to feel disappointed, now, near the end of his 
life. Most accounts of Siileyman's personal disposition in his last years reported 
an overriding dispair. When his army was finally told of his death, there were 
many who ascribed its cause to "nikris." 19 

There can be little doubt that Suleyman was deeply committed to his 
family, his mother Hafsa, his concubines Giilbahar and Hurrem, his sisters of 
whom at least one outlived Suleyman, and his children. Some sources indicate 
that his mother was either a Turk or a Crimean Tatar, 20 but in a document 
establishing the foundation for her mosque in Manisa, his mother's name is 
given as Hafsa bint c Abdulmennan [Hafsa, daughter of the slave of God]. This is 
an epithet given as a name most usually to a convert to Islam, which makes it 
unlikely that her father had been a Turk or Tatar, both being Muslim, but rather 
was himself a convert to Islam. 21 

Hafsa Sultan accompanied her son on his early administrative 
assignments, in Kefe in 1510, and when he assumed the role of §ehz£de and the 
governorship of Manisa, she was by his side. 22 When her husband and 
Siileyman's father, Selim, died, she accompanied her son to Constantinople, 
where she remained for a long lime in the Old Palace. With her death in 1534, 
Suleyman lost not only a mother, but a good friend and advisor. A mosque was 
built in Manisa with her vakfiye and Suleyman built a tim&rhdne there for her 
too. 23 

Suleyman had at least six sisters, all of whom married important 
Ottoman officials. Hatke, who became the wife of Siileyman's grand vezir 
Ibrahim Pasa, and for whom a 16-day wedding celebration was held in the 
Hippodrome outside the walls of Topkapi Sarayi in 1524, was one of 
Siileyman's favorites. A second sister, §ah Sultan, was married to the Grand 
Vezir Lutfi Pasa, and lived until 1572, six years after Siileyman's death. 

The sultan's daughter, Mihrimah, whose mother was Hurrem Sultan, 
exercised a great deal of influence on Suleyman in his later years, and particularly 
after Hurrem died, may well have been instrumental in encouraging the sultan to 



19 0nvcr, p. 302. 

2 °That she was a Tatar, a daughter of (he Crimean Khan Mengli Giray, was a story apparently 
beguo by Jovius, repeated by other western sources, and taken up by Merriman in his biography 
of Suleyman. p. 27. 

2 'M. Cagatay Ulucay, Partifahlann KadmUtn ve KizJan. Ankara, Turk Tarih Kurumu, 1980. pp. 
29-30. 

22 M. Cagatay Ulucay, "Kanunj Sullan Siilcymaji ve Ailesi ile Dgili Bazi Notlar ve Vesikalar," in 
Kanum Armagam, pp. 227-228. 
23 Ulucay, Padisahlarin... p. 30. 
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undertake his lasi campaign. Married to the grand vezir Rustcm Pasa in 1538, 
she was in an important position close to the sultan through much or the last 
half of his reign. The sultan permitted bis daughter to be a public figure, and she 
was able together with Rilstem to amass a considerable fortune. A part of her 
wealth was used to create foundations to build and support two very large mosque 
complexes, one in Oskudar across the Bospborus, and the other at Edirnekapi on 
the western edge of Constantinople. The latter mosque was one of the most 
innovative constructions of the court architect, Sinan. 

Of the females in SiUeyman's life, however, the most important were the 
two who bore him children. The fust was Gulbahar (or according to one source, 
Mahidevran Sultan), mother of several sons, including c Abdullah, who died in 
infancy of disease, and Mustafa, who was executed by order of bis father, in 
1553. 24 Gulbahar died only in 1581, outliving Suleyman and all of his children. 

There can be no doubt that Suleyman's second concubine, Hurrem, was 
the single most important person in his life. Because of her Ruthenian origin, 
Europeans tended to call her Roxclane, while Turkish sources refer to her 
variously as Hurram Sultan, Hiirrem-§ah H5tun, and Haseki Hiirrem Sultan. 25 
She joined Suleyman's household while he was still §ehzade, but it was after he 
became sultan that Hiirrem had such an important influence on his life and 
activity. There is evidence that Hurrem and Gulbahar competed for Suleyman's 
primary affection, a competition that ended with Hiirrem 's victory after the death 
of Suleyman's mother, who had been successful in mediating the competition. 

It was soon after his mother's death that Hiirrem and Suleyman were 
officially and publically married, an event unusual in Ottoman history. A 1534 
Genoese source has an interesting and detailed account of the marriage, which 
offered the population of Constantinople, native and foreign, a magnificent 
spectacle: 26 

This week there has occurred in this city a most extraordinary 
event, one absolutely unprecedented in the history of the sultans. The 
Grand Signior Suleiman has taken to himself as Empress a slave 
woman from Russia, called Roxalana, and there has been great 
feasting. The ceremony took place in die Seraglio, and the festivities 



Pelra Kappert, Die Osmanischen Prinzen, und Hire Residenz Amasya im 15. and 16. 
Jahrhundert, Istanbul: Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Institut, 1976. p. 75. 
25 For general accounts of her life, see Michel Sokolnicki, "La Suliane Ruthene." Belleten, XXI II, 
1959; M. Tavyib Golcbilgin, "Hurrem Sultan," IslAm Ansikiopedisi , V, pp. 593-596; Willy 
Sperco, Roxelane: Spouse de Soiiman U Magnifique, Paris, 1972. 

26 Found in the journal of the Genoese Bank of St. George in Constantinople, aod translated by 
Barnelle Miller in Beyond the Sublime Porte: Vie Grand Seraglio of Siambuh New Haven, 1931, 
pp. 93-94. 
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have been beyond all record... There is great talk about the marriage 
and none can say what it means. 

Luigi Bassano da Zara wrote in 1 545 that: 

He [Suleyman] bears her such love and keeps such faith to her 
that all of his subjects marvel and say that she has bewitched him, and 
they call her the ziadi or witch. 27 

Suleyman and Hurrem corresponded with each other while he was on 
campaign and a number of these letters have been preserved. In one, Hurrem 
wrote: 28 

My Lord, your absence has kindled in me a fire that does not 
abate. Take pity on this suffering soul and speed your letter, so that I 
may find in it at least a little consolation. My Lord, when you read 
my words, you will wish that you had written more to express your 
longing. 

Siileyman's responses orten were written as poetry, sections of which 
have survived under the pseudonym of Muhibbi 29 Her death in 1558 was a 
tragedy for Siilcyman. 

One of the great sources of Siileyman's "nikris" at the end of his life was 
undoubtedly the relationship he had had with his sons. An important strength of 
the early Ottoman system was the availability of outstanding sons to take their 
fathers' places as sultan, and it is often said of Ottoman history that the first ten 
sultans of the Ottoman dynasty (Suleyman being the tenth) had been men of 
unusual ability in politics and military affairs. Mehmed II had introduced the so- 
called "Law of Fratricide" as a means of preventing the brothers of a reigning 
sultan from undermining the ruler's authority. The "Law" had been effectively 
implemented only in the case of Siileyman's father, Selim, who had been able to 
eliminate his brothers soon after taking the throne. Suleyman himself was the 
only surviving son of Selim in 1520, while his grandfather, Bayezld II, had had 
great difficulty in liquidating threats from his brother Cem Sultan. Political 
activity by a sultan's living sons during the lifetime of their father was a 
relatively new and ominous development in Siileyman's time. 30 From 



/ costumi, et i modi particolari de la vita de Turchi, Rome, 1545, eh. XIV. 

M. £agatay Ulucay, Osmanh Sultanlanna Ask Mekluplan, Istanbul, 1950, p. 31. cited and 
translated by Halil Inalcjk. The Ottoman Empire p. 87. 

^Translations of selections from his poery appear in £. J. W. Gibb, A History of Ottoman 
Poetry, vol. Ill, London, 1904. pp. 8-10. 

•^For discussions of the methods of Ottoman political succession, see A. D. Alderson. The 
Structure of the Ottoman Qynasty, Oxford, 1956. pp. 7-8: and Halil Inalcik. The Ottoman Empire, 
pp. 59-<54. 
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Suleyman's perspective, which may or may not have been entirely accurate, his 
sons began struggling to gain the rigln to succeed him as early as the 1550s with 
Mustafa's presumed or real efforts, lo raise a rebellion against him. The struggle 
lasted until the execution of BlyezTd at the end of (he decade. 

Suleyman bad fathered several capable sons, several of whom showed 
promise in arenas important to be a successful sultan: in leadership, in military 
affairs, and in the arts. Moreover, Suleyman's relationships with several officials 
of his government, particularly Ibrahim and Rusiem, provided his sons 
opportunities to develop premature political ambitions before their father died. 

His sons meant a great deal to Suleyman from early in his reign, and he 
developed a close rapport with several of them. One of the most spectacular 
public events of Suleyman's reign was the twenty-day ceremony celebrating the 
circumcision of Mustafa, Selim and Mehmed in 1 530. 31 Bayczid was only five at 
the time and was circumcised only in 1539, in somewhat less extravagant but 
still public circumstances. 32 His sons had accompanied Suleyman on campaigns, 
and Mustafa, particularly, had demonstrated talents appropriate to a military 
leader. They went hunting together in Edime, in the forests outside of 
Constantinople, in Asia Minor, and even in (he environs of Aleppo. Until 
problems surfaced towards the end of his reign, in the 1550s, relationships 
between father and sons were apparently good. Behind (his companionship, 
however, must have lurked (he reality in everyone's mind that only one could 
actually follow Suleyman as sultan, and if the "Law of Fratricide" were to be 
implemented, all others would die soon after their father died. It would have been 
difficult, even in ideal circumstances, for (he sons to develop good relationships 
with each other. That two mothers were involved would inevitably create added 
complications. 

Of Suleyman's sons who reached adulthood, the first to die was Mehmed, 
of natural causes, in 1543. His death came as a great shock to Suleyman, who 
apparently had considered him his likely heir, and gave Suleyman his first 
opportunity to become an architectural patron, with (he construction of a mosque 
in central Constantinople, designed by and built under the supervision of the 
great Ottoman architect Sinan. 33 But U was to be the circumstances surrounding 



J1 A detailed description of these festivities appears in Celalzade Mustafa's Tabak&tii'l-Memalik, 
published by Peira Kappert, Gesehichte Sultan SiiieymSn Kanunts von 1520 bis 1557, 
(Verzekhnis der orienlalischen Handschrifr.cn in Deutschland, Suppletnentbantl 21), Wiesbaden, 
1981, ff. 194a-201b. 
n Tabakat. ff. 337a-339a. 

3 ^Evliya £etebi, the famous seventeenth century Ottoman gentleman and traveller, remembered 
(hat Mehmed was a "prince of more equisile qualities than even Mustafa. He had a piercing 
intellect and a subtle judgment. Suleyman had intended thai he would be his successor. But man 
proposes and God disposes." Evliya Efendi. Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa, tr. 
Hammer-Purgstall. 2 vols. (London 1845), II: 9. 
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the death of Mustafa, ten years later, that gave Siileyman the greatest pain in his 
last years. 

Prince Mustafa was considered as the probable heir to his father's throne. 
Busbecq, who was in Constantinople soon after, reports to us that both sultan 
and Ottoman population in general were devastated by Mustafa's death, 34 

...on account of his remarkable natural gifts, [he] was marked out by 
the affection of the soldiers and the wishes of the people as the certain 
successor of his father. . . 

But Mustafa's mother was Gulbahar, Siileyman's concubine who had been 
exiled to Manisa in 1534. And Siileyman's wife, Hurrem, intended that one of 
her own sons would succeed their father, and engineered a plan by which Mustafa 
incurred his father's disfavor, and ultimately his hatred. 

She was aided by the Grand Vezir Riistem Pa§a, who sent the Aga of the 
Sipahis, §euisi, to Istanbul with the story, entirely without merit, that Mustafa 
was planning a rebellion against his father with the intention of seizing the 
throne for himself. 35 Soldiers accompanying Mustafa were reported to have said 
that: 36 

The sultan is now too old to march in person against the 
enemy. No one save the Grand Vezir objects to having him yield his 
place to die Prince [Mustafa]; it would be easy to cut Riistem's head 
off and send die old sultan to repose. 

Hearing this story, and apparenUy being sufficiently gullible to believe it, 
Siileyman decided to execute him. In 1553 MustafS was Siileyman's eldest living 
son, being 39 years old; Selim was 30, Bayczid was 28, and Cihangir was 23. 
Pecevi described Mustafa as "smarter and better qualified" to succeed to the throne 
than any of the other three. 37 

Siileyman ordered Mustafa to his camp outside of Konya "to explain his 
attitude and behavior." But upon Mustafa's arrival at his father's tenu he was 
strangled with his father looking on from behind a curtain. Busbecq reported 38 



34 Busbecq. p. 29. 

3 ^Petra Kappert, Die Osmanischen Prinzen. p. 100; and Ibrahim Pecevi, Pefevi Tarihi, (cd. Mural 
Uraz), Istanbul. 1968, vol. I, pp. 300-302. 
36 von Hammer- Purgstall. Hisioire, VI; 54. 

37 PeccvJ, p. 300: for discussion of the personal qualities of Mustafa, see Joseph von Karabacclc. 
"Geschichle Suleimans des Grosseo. verfassl und eigenhandig geschrieben von seinem Sohnc 
Mustafa," Kaisers Akadcmie der Wissenschaftcn in Wien, Philosopriisch-hislorische Klasse. 
Sitzungsberichte, 1917, pp. 3-10, 
38 Busbecq, p. 33..-,,. 
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that Siileyman, seeing thai the mute-executioners were slow about their 
business, 

thrust bis head out of the part of the tent in which he was and directed 
fierce and threatening glances upon the mutes .... Thereupon the 
mutes in their alarm, redoubling their efforts, hurled die unhappy 
Mustafa to the ground, and throwing the bowstring around his neck, 
strangled him. 

Mustafa's body was taken to Bursa where it was interred in a mausoleum 
originally intended to house the bodies of Suleyman's uncles. Over the tomb was 
later placed an inscription which read: 39 

Shah SelTm, son of Khan Siileyman, gave the order. This 
garden, the image of Paradise and this tomb, the garden of roses, is 
that of Sultan Mustafa. 

As a probable result of Mustafa's execution, another or Suleyman's sons, 
CiliangTr, died. Suffering from a birth defect whicb left bim hunchbacked and 
pigeon-chested, Cihanglr was nevertheless bright, good naiurcd, and an almost 
constant companion of his father. He had also been very close to Mustafa, was 
devastated by his brother's execution and his father's involvement in it, and by 
most reports, soon thereafter died "of a broken heart," in Aleppo where he was 
spending the winter with the sultan. 40 

Thus, as Siileyman entered his sixtieth year, all or his sons were dead 
save two: BayezTd and SelTm, both of whom were Hiirrem's. The sultan must 
have known that he had been directly responsible for the deaths or two of his 
favorites. Almost everyone around Suleyman at the time, and Ottoman historians 
afterwards, believed that Rustems story about Mustafa had been entirely false, 
and the sultan must have come to recognize in time that he had been wrong. His 
family tragedies were not over yet, however. 

So long as Hurrem was alive, she was apparently able to keep both 
brothers peaceful and their relations will) Suleyman on a good fooling; in one 
instance, in 1555, however, Suleyman was led to believe that BayezTd was 
planning a revolt against his authority in the aftermath of BSyezid's successful 
suppression of a rebellion in central Anatolia. As gullible as he had been in the 
case of Mustafa, Suleyman ordered the execution of BayezTd without further 
investigation. Hurrem was able to persuade Suleyman that the charges were false 



'Albert Gibrie], Une Capitate Turque, Bursa. Paris, 1958 vol. 1. p. 122. 

'ismail Hakki Uzun^arsili, OsmanU Tarihi, vol. II. 3rd printing. Ankara, 1975, p. 409. 
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and to change his mind. Bui it was increasingly clear thai Suleyman was no 
longer in complete charge of his political faculties. 

Both Bayezid and Selim established their own households and courts in 
the towns where they served as governors, Bayezid in Ktitahya, and Sefim in 
Manisa. 41 Hiirrem's death in 1558 brought about renewed competition, and soon 
open conflict, between the two brothers. Although there were other complicating 
factors in their struggle, relating to competition between different elements of 
Ottoman society in Anatolia, the two brothers ended up fighting a pitched battle 
in 1558 near Ankara, a baitfc which Bayezid and his forces lost. Bayeztd, fearing 
for his life, fled to Iran where he remained with his wife and children in exile. 
Negotiations between Suleyman and Shah Tahmasb dragged on for a while, both 
sovereigns normally being enemies. The Shah ultimately approved of BayezTd's 
execution by agents sent by Suleyman in 1560. 

Some letters sent by Suleyman and Bayezid to each other, as well as 
orders from the sultan to his provincial officials, have survived, and provide an 
unusual insight into Siilcyman's frame of mind in his last years. Suleyman is 
reported to have told Bayezid at the time of his first difficulty, that 42 

in future you may leave all to God, for it is not man's pleasure, but 
God's will, that disposes of kingdoms and their government If he has 
decreed that you shall have the kingdom after me, no man living shall 
be able lo prevent it. 

When Suleyman learned thai Bayezid was planning to flee from his defeat 
at the hands of Scrim, perhaps to Iran or Iraq, he ordered officials to the east of 
Konya that 43 

you shall gather around you all your men who use muskets and handle 
bows and arrows and other instruments of war and killing, to block the 
roads to the said rebel [i.e. Bayeztd], put his men to the sword, plunder 
their goods and chattels, and capture and punish him. 

After weeks of difficult negotiations, Suleyman was able to have Bayezid, 
and all of his sons, executed in Tabriz, and ihcir bodies were brought back to be 



The clearest account of these developments and events may be found in §eralettin Turan, 
Kanunfnin Oglu $ehzade Bayezid Vakasi, Ankara. 1961. 
42 Halil Inaluk, The Ottoman Empire, p. 59. 

43 Urie] Heyd, Ottoman Documents on Palestine, 1552-1615, Onford, 1960, pp. 65-67, citing 
the Mahimme Defteri, lit, 59. 26 June 1559. 
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buried in Istanbul. Halil lnalcik offers the following explanation for Su ley man's 
actions taken against bis sons Mustafa and Bayezid:' 14 

Suleiman, in taking action against his own sons Mustafa and 
Bayezid, showed thai he considered the idea of law and order more 
important in his empire than anything else. 

The implication here is that Suleyman really did believe that these two 
sons were plotting to overthrow his government and seize the throne "illegally." 
Professor lnalcik offers a statement made by Siileyman in a letter to Bayezid to 
show Suleyman's great concern for legality: 45 

O my dear son, Bayezid, if you return to the right path I will 
certainly forgive you. In any case, do not say that you are not guilty 
but do say, my dear son, that you repent for what you have done. 

Most of the available evidence points to the conclusion that at least in the 
case of Mustafa there was no activity which might fit the sultan's definition of 
disloyalty, but rather that Mustafa was more than likely "framed" by Hilrrem and 
Rustem Pasa. In the case of BSyertd, there is at least as much evidence to say 
that he was struggling with his remaining brother for the position of heir as 
there is to suggest that his actions were aimed against Suleyman. Indeed, the 
views held by Ottomans at the lime and thereafter are almost unanimous in their 
condemnation of Suleyman for his decision to punish Bayezid. Evliya £elebi 
present a story, obviously fabricated in its details, but probably accurately 
portraying the attitudes held by Ottomans about Bayezid's demise. 46 

It is said dial Siileyman, in passing die grave of Bayezid on the 
way to Kagi thane, said: Rebel, art thou become a monarch, or art thou 
dead?" Thus saying, a black vapor arose from the Prince's grave, and 
Suleyman's horse affrighted, threw his rider. In one moment the face 
of Rustem Pasa grew black. Suleyman from that day got (he gout, and 
Rustem Pasa's face remained black for seventy days, after which the 
skin coming off, became yellow as it had been before. Suleyman saw 
clearly that he had been led by Rustem to condemn his son and wished 
him a black face in the other world for the reward of his black deeds. 

There can be little doubt that Suleyman, riding in his carriage in great 
pain on the way to Szigetvar, must have thought long and hard about the 
mistakes he had made with his sons; only Selim remained. While Selim had a 



44 Halil lnalcik, "Suleiman the Lawgiver and Ottoman Law," Arehivum Ouomanicum, I, 1969, p. 
111. 

4S Inalcik, ibid. 

46 Evliya Efendj, op. ciL, p. 8. 
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great many positive qualities, among them being his talents in literature and the 
arts, he was known as personally undisciplined, a consumer of alcohol in great 
quantites, and a poor judge of character. Most everyone at the time believed mat, 
of S die y man's sons, Sellm was probably the least qualified to lake his great 
father's place. 

There were other elements of Siiley man's character dial need to be 
mentioned in order to give a complete picture of this great man's personality. 
Suleyman was a man of deep religious convictions. This fact influenced his 
support for and participation in the arts, including literature and architecture, his 
application, of justice and the law, and in a narrower sense, gave him at times a 
puritanical attitude towards the bcliavior of those around him. 

Suleyman had been educated in die traditional manner for an Ottoman 
prince while growing up in Trabzon. He was a goldsmith of average talent and 
had learned the techniques of writing poetry. As mentioned above, Suleyman 
usually corresponded with Hiirrem in poetry and a good deal of bis writing in this 
genre has survived. Five of his sons were poets as well, and Mustafa, BayezTd, 
and Sellm arc included in Ottoman biographies of poets and artists. 47 It was 
Suleyman's support for architecture and literature which provided the impetus for 
a flowering of Ottoman high culture during his reign. His own personal, 
patronage was responsible for the construction of several large and important 
mosques in Constantinople: the mosque for his father, for Prince Mehmed, arid 
finally the huge complex bearing his own name. The most skilled of alt 
Ottoman architects, Sinan, found the support necessary to permit his design and 
construction of hundreds of buildings from Suleyman, his family, and officials in 
his government who wished to emulate their sovereign. 

Suleyman's commitment to the principles of Islam, as he understood 
them, led him to focus on the emphasis upon the legal foundations of his 
Islamic Ottoman state. This meant, in practice, that he expected his officials, and 
even his own family, to act according to the law as it existed, and to establish 
new laws where the existing structure was defective. On campaign, his troops 
and officers were expected to behave in a manner consistent with legal norms. 48 
Officials of his government responsible for the administration of provinces were 
expected to act in the interests of the stale and the province in question, and 
activity aimed at furthering their personal interests at the expense of the people 
or the government was punished severely. 49 And finally, even when his own 
family was involved in behavior which Suleyman believed to be illegal, 
punishment was swift and firm. Whether or not one thinks that Suleyman made 



'See E. J. W. Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, III: 5-6. 

f Halil Inalcik, vWaletnamelcr," Belgeter, Ttirk Tank BelgeUH Dergisi, l\ (1955): 49-1 -15. 
'Halil tnalcik, "Suleiman live Lawgiver," p. 1 10. 
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mistakes in his determination of guilt or innocence in individual cases, the 
evidence is clear that he was even-handed in his application of the law, even 
when he was the ultimate loser. 

Finally, it must be admitted that Siileyman's deep religious convictions 
sometimes led him to pursue policies which, by modem standards, must be 
identified as narrow minded and puritanical. 

Several instances are worth mentioning here. First, in 1527, a religious 
nonconformist named Molla Kabiz made public statements to the effect that 
Jesus was a more important religious figure than had been Muhammad. Arrested, 
and interrogated by governmental officials, both religious and civil, Mollah 
Kabiz was determined to have been a heretic and was sentenced to death for his 
crimes. Suleyman witnessed the final session of the interrogation, and was 
reported to have been greatly offended by the Molla's claims saying: "This heretic 
comes to our divan, has the boldness to talk nonsense which violates the 
glorious reputation of our Prophet." In the end Suleyman concurred with the 
capital sentence. 50 

Secondly, Siileyman's government issued orders in 1537 that any 
provincial representatives who learned of people under their jurisdictions who 
"doubted the words of the Prophet should be deemed an unbeliever, and executed." 
The same orders indicated the government's expectation that mosques would be 
built in all localities where they did not yet exist. 51 Presumably these orders 
applied only to the sultan's Muslim subjects as there is no evidence that non- 
Muslims were treated in an intolerant way consistent with the letter or spirit of 
these orders. 

Finally, in 1555, Suleyman cracked down with force on the sale and 
production of alcoholic beverages within his empire, ordering that any ship found 
transporting wine be bumed and destroyed, any shops determined to be selling 
wine or other alcoholic drinks be closed down, and individuals responsible for the 
sale or production of wine be executed in a particularly brutal fashion, according 
to d'Ohsson, by having molten lead poured down their throat. 52 These three 
incidents do inform us, perhaps, about some elements of Siileyman's own 
personal religious views, but they do not describe the totality of his religious and 
judicial attitudes or behavior. 



50 Kappcrt. Tabakdl, ft. 172b-175b. 

51 Halil Inalcik. The Ottoman Empire, p. 182. 

52 Mouradgea dXXissoo, Tableau General de VEmpire Othoman, vol. IV, pari 1. Paris, 1791, pp. 
56-57. 
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In Suleyman's very last days, as he entered Hungary for the last time, the 
sultan may well have considered the achievements and failures of his reign, much 
along the lines provided by Dusbecq in his last letter to his government: 53 

It is said that Suleyman has set before himself the achievement 
of three ambitions: namely, to see the completion of his mosque 
which is indeed a sumptuous and splendid structure; to restore the 
ancient aqueducts and give Constantinople a proper water supply; and 
to capture Vienna. His first two have been achieved; in his third 
ambition he has been baulked... What has he achieved by his mighty 
array, his unlimited resources, his countless hosts? He has with 
difficulty clung to the portion of Hungary which he had already 
captured. He, who used to make an end of mighty kingdoms in a 
single campaign, has won, as the reward of his expeditions, some 
scarcely fortified citadels, and unimportant towns and has paid dearly 
for the fragment which he has gradually torn away from (he vast mass 
of Hungary. He has once looked upon Vienna, it is true, but it was for 
the first and last lime. 

Tins last campaign, at Szigelvar, some years after Dusbecq wrote the 
above lines, corroborated the ambassador's evaluation. 54 



53 Dusbecq, pp. 240-241. 

5 ^Siudies which have appeared in print since this essay was wriuen, and which concern the 
copies treated in (his essay, include: 

Halil Inalcilc. "Sulian Suleyman: The Man and the Statesman," pp. 89-104; Leslie Peircc, "The 
Family as Faction: Dynastic Politics in the Reign of Suleyman." PP- 105-116: and AJao Fisher, 
"StileymSn and His Sons," pp. 117-126: all in Gillcs Veinsiein (ed), Soiiman le magnifique et 
son temps, Actes du Colloque de Paris, Galeries Nationales du Grand Palais, 7-10 mars 1990, 
Paris, 1992. 
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As the title of litis paper implies, il will locus less on the details of Sulcyman's 
birth and subsequent upbringing in the Black Sea port city of Trabzon, than il 
will upon die effects diis fortuitous event had upon the future Sultan and upon 
the later history of the city. 

The approach is dictated by virtue of die fact that we know relatively little 
in regard to Sulcyman's Trabzon years. Even the dale of his birth is a matter of 
conjecture. While all sources arc clear in confirming that be was bom in 
Trabzon, even a standard reference work, such as Mehmed Siireyya's SicilUi 
'Osmdni, lists no less than three different proposed birth dates: Thursday, 
November 6, 1494; Monday, April 27, 1495; and, during the months of April or 
May in 1496.' 

Likewise, die actual date upon which he left the city to assume his first 
fiehzddelik (Princely Governorship) is uncertain, although in all likelihood it 
occurred in early 1509. What is certain is dial Suley man's formative years, as 
well as his early education, bodi transpired in die city of Trabzon. 2 

Beyond this bare outline of a chronology, one fact is of importance, to 
wit, in addition to the accident of his birth, Siileyman was linked to the region 
and city of Trabzon via his paternal lineage, i.e., his paternal grandmother, 
Hatumye, was a native of Trabzon. This fact, uncontested for over four-hundred 
years has recenily become the center of some scholarly controversy. As it relates 
directly to die lies Siileyman may have had to the city, it is useful to review 
what is known in this regard. 



'Mehmed Surcyya, Sicitl-i 'Osmani. vol. I (Istanbul, 1294/1876). 

^Cagatay Ulufay, "Kanuni Sullan Siileyman ve Ailesi ilt llgili Bazi NcNlar ve Vesikalar, n in 
Kanuni Armagant (Ankara. 1970), pp. 221-51. 
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Our earliest descriptive Ottoman source on the city or Trabzon is that 
contained in the Mendiirli'l-'Avdlim, a cosmographic account of the Ottoman 
domain, written by one Mehmed 'Asik (bom ca. 1550). His description of 
Trabzon is particularly useful as he himself was born and raised in ibis town. 
Further, as I have demonstrated elsewhere, 3 his detailed physical description of 
the city, as it was in the second half of the sixteenth century, was a key source 
for Evliya ^elebts late-seventeenth century portrait of Trabzon. The latter, in his 
Seydftatndme (Book of Travels), embellished Mehmed ' A$ik's rather dry physical 
description with numerous anecdotes and personal details picked up in the course 
of his own visit which occurred in 1640. 

In his discussion of the Hatuniye Camii (The Lady's Mosque), Mehmed 
'A§ik's account informs us that it was built by Prince SelTm during his 
$ehz&delik (princely governorship), in memory of his mother who died during 
his tenure in Trabzon. 4 These facts, as well as a lengthy physical description of 
the mosque and foundation which supported it, are picked up by Evliya Q)elebi, 
who, in turn, adds one interesting detail. Specifically, he writes: "The mosque of 
Hatuniye was built by Selim I. [in memory of his] honored mother who was 
born in Trabzon." 5 This passage leaves little doubt but thai the seventeenth 
century local tradition, as passed on to and subsequently recorded by Evliya 
£clebi, was that Selim's mother was a native of Trabzon. 

As to who she was, here tltc answer is contained on the Kitdbe (dedicatory 
inscription) which adoms her tiirbe (tomb), whereon she is called a Bdnu-i Rum 
('Greek lady'). 6 That this interpretation was widely known and accepted in 
Trabzon, is attested by the earliest of the local histories written in the Ottoman 
period, i.e., the 'History of Trabzon' {Trabzon Tarihi) written by §akir $evket in 
1878, who states that "From the fact that the inscription on her tomb contains 
the phrase Bdnti-i Rum t we know that ihe mother of Selim was a Greek girl". 7 

Indeed, S/evkel goes further and accepts the nineteenth century legend, 
current among the Greeks of the Pontus, that Selim's mother, whom he states 
was named Gulbahar, was a Greek girl from the village of Livera (Gr. Doubera; 
Cont. Turkish: Yazlik) in the Macka valley which lies to the south of the city. 8 



3 Heaih Lowry, "Trabzon'un Yeni Cuma Camii (New Friday Mosque): Why Is Ii Called What It 
IsT. Bogazifi Vniversiiisi Dergisi 3 (1975): 91-112. 
4 Siileymaniye Lib, Halel Ef. no. 606, 28a. 

-""Cami'-i tyalflntye: Selim HSn-i Evvel bu Trabzon'da MOievellid Olmagile Valide-i Mukerremesi 
[ipn?] Bioa limisdiii." Seydhain&me, Istanbul Ooiversity Lib., no. 5939. 258a. 
6 Omer Akbulut, Trabzon KUabeleri (Istanbul, 1954), pp. 5-8. 
1 Trabion Tarihi (Istanbul, 1294/1878), pp. 121-22. 
8 Ibid., pp. 122-23. 
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There are strong oral Had i lions among (he Greeks of (he Pontus lhat 
Giilbahar's original name was Maria and ibat subsequent favor shown lo the 
Monastery of Soumela (which was located near the village of Doubera) by both 
Sefim and Suleyman, stemmed from a desire on the part of these two sixteenth 
century Ottoman rulers to honor their mother and grandmother respectively. 9 

The accuracy, or lack thereof, of the legends concerning the linking of 
Hatuniyc to one or another Pontic village need not concern us here. What is clear 
is that she was a Greek from Trabzon who relumed to the place of her birth when 
her son Selim became §thmdt (Governor) in 1495. She spent the remainder of 
her life in Trabzon and upon her death, was buried in a tomb, the kiidbe of which 
bears the dale 911 (1505). Staled differently, when Siileyman was nine or ten 
years old his paternal grandmother passed away. 10 Nor was this the only loss 
suffered by Prince Siileyman during his sojourn in Trabzon. For the tomb of 
lj Slum ye also contained the remains of two of Suicyman's siblings, his brother 
$chzadc Salih, who died in 1499, and his sister, Kamer Sultan, who died in 
1503. 1] What effect the loss of these two siblings and his paternal grandmother 
may have had on the young Siileyman is a matter for conjecture; however, it 
seems reasonable to speculate that his childhood was not without its share of 
trauma. 

Despite the clear and, I would argue, convincing testimony as to the 
origins of Silleyman's paiemal grandmother, contemporary Turkish authors 
writing on Trabzon have gone to some pain lo argue that Hatuntye was neither a 
Greek, nor from Trabzon. Indeed, some have gone lo great lengths to establish a 
clear Turkish pedigree linking her lo tin; Turkish dynasty of Ziilkadir in southeast 
Anatolia. 12 The most xenophobic of such writers is Mahmut Gologlu, who 
conveniently ignores the testimony of the famous seventeenth century traveller, 
Hvliya Celcbi, and attempts to explain away the phrase Bdnb-i rum on the TUrbe 
will) the argument that the world RQm refers to Anatolia, hence the phrase bdnu-i 
rum simply means that Seltm's mother was an 'Anatolian Lady.' 13 

He argues that: 



"Anthony Brycr and David Wiufield, Monuments and Topography of the Pontus (Washington, 
D.C, 1985), pp. 183, 196. 255 and 320. 

'^H. Lowry, "The Ottoman Tahrir Deficrs as a Source for Urban Demographic History: The Case 

Study of Trabzon (ca. 1486-1583)." unpub.. PhD Thesis, UCLA, 1977, pp. 122-28. 

1 'Mahmut Gologlu, Trabzon Tarihi (Feiihten Kurtulufa Kadar) (Ankara, 1975), pp. 25-27: and, 

§amil Homluoglu, Trabzon ve ^evresinin Tarihi Eserleri (Ankara, n.d., 1985 or 1986), pp. 124- 

25. 

12 Akbulut, pp. 24-26; Gologlu. pp. 31-35; Honiloglu, pp. 81-83. 
I3 Gologlu, pp. 33-34. 
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"There are those evil-i mentioned people, who like to take 
advantage of every opportunity to twist our history, who, based on the 
phrase 'Bdnu-i rum' which appears in the inscription on the Ttirbe, 
have advanced all kinds of false theories. These ignorant and evil- 
intentioned, by arguing that the phrase 'B&nQ-T rtlm' (which appears in 
the first line of the inscription), means 'Greek Beauty,' have said that 
Sultan Yavuz Sefim's mother was a Greek girl, i.e., they have tried to 
show that she wasn't a Turk and a Muslim." 14 

At the risk of running foul of Mr. Gologlu and his ilk, i.e., of being 
ranked among the "ignorant and eviMnLentioned," it is he who does the disservice 
to Turkish history by attempting to infuse twentieth-century Turkish 
nationalism into the realities of sixteenth-century Ottoman political life. That 
H&lOniye, or any of numerous other mothers of the Ottoman sultans was bom a 
Greek, or Serb, or Russian, and converted to Islam upon entering the palace, is 
not a matter for shame, rather it is simply a reflection of the nature of Ottoman 
life. Contra Gologlu, the terms Turk and Muslim were not synonymous in the 
sixteenth century. While certainly HalunTye died a Muslim (I am unaware that 
anyone has ever suggested differently), she was a convert to the religion of Islam 
as were many of the consorts and wives of the Ottoman rulers. 

What is important here, however, is less the nature of revisionist 
historiography than a coming to grips with the relationship between Siileyman 
the Magnificent and the city of his birth, Trabzon. Indeed, it seems fair to 
assume thai whatever feelings he may have had for his birthplace were closely 
linked to the fact that it also was the home of his paternal grandmother. 

It is when we begin to search for signs of some attachment on the part of 
Suleyman for the city of his birth, that the importance of HatOniye becomes 
clearer. In memory of his mother, Sultan SelTm established a religious 
foundation (yakif) to support an 'im&ret (soup kitchen) he founded in her name. 
At the time of his death in 1520. this foundation was the recipient of the 
following sources of income: 



1) 


Annual rent from the Trabzon Bedestan 








(covered market): 


6,322 


akfes 


2) 


Annual rent from the double bath in Trabzon: 


5,833 


akges 


3) 


Annual payment for tlie bath in the Tekfur-£ayir 








quarter of Trabzon: 


400 


akfes 


4) 


Income from the mukata 'a of the Saray Gardens 








in Tekfiir-Cayir: 


1,000 


afges 


5) 


Income from the mukata 'a of Tekfur-£ayir: 


1,500 


akfes 



,4 Ibid., p. 32. 
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6) 


Income from the mukdfa 'a of the land stretching 








from the palace in Tekftir-£ayir to the Palace of 








£elebi Sultan: 


1,000 


akges 


7) 


Income from the mukdfa 'a of the Nanuzgah-Cayin: 


40 


akges 


8) 


Annual income from the mukdfa' a of the 








Karos-bahgesi (Gardens): 


505 


akges 


9) 


Annual income from the mukfifa 'a of toe cemetery's 








olive orchard: 


300 


akges 


10) 


Annual income from the mukdta 'a of the Yoncalik 








(clover field): 


500 


akges 


11) 


Annual income of the mukata 'a of the Qayir (field) next 






to the mill: 


360 


akges 


12) 


Annual income from the mukdfa 'a of the six 








watermills next to the Degirmen-deresi bridge: 


12,000 


akges 


13) 


Annual rent from 124 small shops: 


10,000 


akges 


14) 


Annual income from the mukdta l a of the new bath 








next to the Sultan Bayczid Mosque in Istanbul: 


75,000 


akges 




Total 


1 14,760 


akges 



The annual total of 1 14,760 akge income earmarked for the 'Foundation of 
the Poor House of Yavuz Sultan Seltm's Mother In Trabzon' 15 was a significant 
sum of money, and a clear indication of the esteem in which Hatflniye was held 
by her son Scltm. One hundred fifty years after it was established the Ottoman 
traveller Evliya Celebi described it in the following glowings terms: 

"The trnarcl of Hatflniye, close lo the mosque, is not to be 
equalled, even at Trabzon; passengers and boatmen may dine here at 
their pleasure; there is an oven for baking while bread, and a cellar 
(kilar) for keeping the provisions of the lmarcl Near the kitchen is the 
eating place for the poor, and the students have a proper dining hall. 
Every day, in the morning, and at noon a bowl of soup and a piece of 
bread is provided for each, and every Friday a Zerde Pilaw and Yakhm 
(stewed meat); these regulations are to remain in force, as long as it 
pleases God 1,16 

Clearly, the charitable foundation established by §ehzade SelTm was 
sufficiently endowed, and, indeed its largesse obviously made an impression on 
the well-travelled Evliya Celcbi. m this regard, an important qualification is in 
order. Namely, the scope of the foundation witnessed by Evliya in ca. 1640, was 



Tayyib Gokbilgin, "XVI. Ytizyil tiaflannda Trabzon livasi vc Dogu Karadcoii Bolgesi," 
Belteten 26 (1962): 293-337: see p. 308. 

' 6 Joseph von Hammcr-PurgsUll, e<l. and tr.. Narratives of Travel in Europe, Asia and Africa, in 
ike Seventeenth Century, by Evliya Efendi, 2 vols. (London, 1834-36), II: 47. 
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Tar greater than that which existed during the lifetime of Sultan Selim (d. 1520). 
Staled differently, the annual income of 1 14,760 akges (small silver coins), 
which had appeared in a tax register of ca. 1523, i.e., immediately following the 
accession of Siileyman to the Ottoman throne was greatly augmented during the 
following decades. In other words, it appears that Siileyman himself, conscious 
of his grandmother's origins in Trabzon, added significant income-producing 
properties to the endowment which his father had previously established in her 
memory. 

This fact, hitherto unnoticed, is of interest for two reasons: a) It is the 
first of what we shall subsequently see are several indications that Suleyman's 
interest in the place of his birth continued once he assumed the Sultanate; and, 
b) it suggests a close relationship must have existed between the young 
SUleymSn and his paternal grandmother. 

The extent of his interest in this regard is indicated by the testimony of a 
mufaffal (detailed) tax register compiled in the year 1553, that is, thirty-three 
years after he became Sultan. Therein, in addition to the evkdf properties 
enumerated in the ca. 1523 register (which I am assuming were established by 
Sultan Selim) we find a list of new endowments which have more than tripled 
the income earmarked by his father: 

a) In the ndhiye (county) of Akcaabad, the 
endowment of the Mother of Sultan Selim in 
Trabzon, is die recipient of the income from 2 1 
villages, comprised of 1,655 households (80 
Muslim and 1*575 Christian); said income 
provided the foundation the annual sum of: 

b) In the ndhiye (county) of Yomra, the income 
of 48 #dnes (households) and 18 baftines 
(free-holdings) in the village of Hoc, are 
included in the total income of the 'fmdret 
foundation of Giilbahar Halun in the city of 
Trabzon: 

c) In the ndhiye (county) of Macka, the income 
of five villages, comprised of 542 households 
(40 Muslim and 502 Christian); said income 
provided the foundation of Sultan Seffim's mother 
in Trabzon the annual sum of: 56,507 akces 



150,997 akces 



No Figure Given 



TOTAL: 207,504 akces 
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It would appear that Sultan Suleyman indeed continued to take an active 
interest in the endowment established by his father in memory of his paternal 
grandmother, Hitunlye of Trabzon. I say appear, because no copies of the 
vakifnfime (endowment charter document) establishing (he 'Poor-House 
Foundation' of Hatuniye in Trabzon have survived. 17 Given this lacuna we may 
only conjecture that Siileyman was the most likely donor of the income- 
producing properties added lo the foundation following his father's death. 

Trabzon's 'Hatuniye Complex, 1 clearly began with the construction of the 
'imdret (soup kitchen) which gave its name to the religious endowment 
established for its support. However, soon it was expanded to include, in addition 
(o the l im&ret and tiirbe (Tomb of Hatuniye herself), a medrese (school), library, 
bathouse, and, most importantly, a mosque, all of which are generally assumed 
to have been built by Yavuz Selim (d. 1520) in honor of his mother. 

I said that the entire complex is generally 'assumed' lo have been 
constructed by Scrim in recognition of the fact that in its present-day form it is 
impossible (o date with accuracy. As currently preserved, only die mosque and 
the tUrbe are extant, and, of these two buildings, only (he tiirbe is dated: h. 91 1 
(1505). 18 As for the mosque, following accounts given in the sixteenth century 
work of Mehmed 'A§ik, which, subsequently were incorporated in the 
seventeenth century works of EvliyS Cclcbi and Katib Celebi, it has traditionally 
been assigned to 1 5 14. The most detailed study of (his site to date is (bat of Halil 
Edhem's, written in 1915. While accepting the 1514 date for the mosque's 
construction, he stresses the fact that the vakifndtne for the foundation which 
supported (his complex (and in keeping with the formulas according to which 
such documents were drawn up it must have been dated) has been lost. 

In short (lie absence of a firm date for the mosque's construction, coupled 
with the lack of any clear archeological evidence (the mosque has been repeatedly 
and badly repaired and renovated in the past four hundred years), raises (he 
interesting possibility that rather than (he Hatuniye Camii having been 
constructed by Sultan Selim in memory of his mother, its actual builder may 
well have been Siileyman, who did so in honor of his paternal grandmother. 
Bearing in mind (hat we have only one clear date, 1505, which is thai of the 
construction of the tiirbe, let us review the evidence in support of an alternative 
explanation as to the history of (he mosque's construction: 

This case, while largely circumstantial, is supported by ihc testimony of a 
series of sixteenth century tahrtr defiert (tax registers) covering the city of 



' FJalil Edhem, "Trabzon'da 'Osmanli Kiiibeleri," Tdrih-i 'OsmAnt Encilmeni Siecmu'ast 48 
(1334/1915): 320-58; sec pp. 339-43. 

* 8 Lnwry, "Case Study of Trabzon," pp. 122-28. provides (he basis for the following analysis. 
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Trabzon. Compiled respectively in ca. 1523, 1553 and 1583, these registers 
provide us with three sixteenth century soundings on the city's topography as it 
was at the time they were compiled: 

1) Tapu-Tahrir No. 387 of ca. 1523 (in the Istanbul Basbakanlik 
Archives) is an icmdl or summary register which lists ten Muslim quarters in the 
city, each of which is named after a mosque (two) or mescid (eight). From the 
fact thai this register also includes a list of all vakif (religious foundation) 
controlled buildings in Trabzon, we may deduce that each of the city's ten 
Muslim quarters had been named after an existing mosque or mescid. Noticeably 
lacking in either the list of quarters or of vakif structures in the city is any 
mention of a 'Hatuniye Camii.' 19 

In short, the ca 1523 tax-register contains no indication that a mosque of 
Hatuniye existed at the lime of its compilation. If the mosque had in fact been 
completed in 1514 it seems strange that in the intervening nine years it would 
not have been registered among the city's religious foundations. As noted above, 
the ca. 1523 list of va/ci/controlled buildings lists only two mosques (cdmi*) and 
eight small mosques {mescid). The two mosques were a) the cdtni'-i 'atik (the old 
mosque), i.e., the former Byzantine Church of the Chrysokephalos, shown as 
being in the middle section of the walled city; and, b) the c&mi'-i cedid (the new 
mosque), i.e., the former Church of Saint Eugenios, which was located in the 
city's eastern suburbs, and had been converted into a mosque during SelTm's 
tenure in the city. 20 The Mosque of Hatuniye, located in the city's western 
suburbs, simply does not appear among the ca. 1523 vaJo/ buildings. 

The ca. 1523 list of vdfr/buildings in the city docs, however, list an 
imperial vakif under the heading: evkdf-i 'imdret-i vdlide 'an merhum Sull&n 
Selim Hdn der ne/s-i 'frabzon, that is, The Foundation of the Soup Kitchen of 
the mother of the deceased Sultan Selim Han in the city of Trabzon. 1 While this 
reference clearly establishes the presence of the 'imdret (soup kitchen) in ca. 
1523, any mention of the mosque is noticeably absent. 

2) Tapu-tahrir No. 288 of 1553 (in the Istanbul Basbakanlik Archives) is 
a mufassal, or detailed register, which, for the first lime, lists a: Mahalle-i 
'fmdrel-i Hdtuntye among the city's Muslim Quarters. There is slill no mention 
of the mosque in the tnahalle's name, i.e., it is called: 'The Quarter of the Soup 
Kitchen of Hdfuniye.' Despite this, there can be little doubt but (hat the mosque 
had been built prior to this date. First is the fact that this quarter in 1553 is 
shown as having 50 fydnes (households), who are identified as new residents 
(fydric ez defter), who, in all likelihood, were the mosque's congregation. This 



iy Ibdd, pp. 90-91. 

"Yeni Cuma Camii." 
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interpretation is supported by the fact that among the residents of this mahulle is 
an individual identified as: Hamzaildh veled-i Ibrahim (imdm-i cdmi'), that is, 
Hamzallah the son of Ibrahim, prayer leader of the mosque. While no specific 
mosque is named, the fact that Hamzallah is the first person appearing in the list 
of residents of this mahalle (quarter), strongly supports the idea that he was in 
fact the imdm of the Hatuniye Cami; 

3) Tapu Kadastro No. 29 of 1 583 (at the Ankara Tapu ve Kadastro Umum 
Mttddrlugti) is a detailed (mufafsaf) register. Tl is this survey, which, for the first 
lime, contains concrete proof of (he existence of the Hatuniye Camii in Trabzon. 
It shows that the Mahatle-i 'fmdret-i Hatuniye (the Quarter of the Soup Kitchen 
of Hatuniye) has been renamed as the: Mahalle-i CdmV-i 'fmdret-i 'Amire-i 
Hdtuniye, that is, The Quarter of the Mosque of the Imperial Soup Kitchen of 
Hatuniye.' 



On the basis of the surviving tax registers alone we would logically date 
the construction of the Hatuniye Mosque as post ca. 1523. This interpretation is 
supported by the absence of any mention of the mosque in the list of vakif 
(religious foundation) properties in ca. 1523, plus Ihe fact that the residents of 
this quarter in 1553 are clearly labelled as new immigrants (ffdric ez defter). Were 
the mosque constructed post-ca. 1523 it would appear that it was built, not by 
Sultan Seltm who initially established the vakif, but by his son Sultan Kanunt 
Suleyrnan ( 1 520- 1 566), himself a native son of the city. 

Additional support for this hypothesis is given by yet another native of 
Trabzon, an Armenian priest known as Per Minas Biji^kyan, who was bom in 
1777. Tbis eighteenth-century native wrote a detailed work on the history of the 
region, which provides us a great deal of insight into the city at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Of particular interest to the present discussion is the fact that 
during his lifetime the kitdhe (dedicatory inscription) of the Hatuniye Camii was 
still extant. Bijiskyan describes (lie complex in the following terms: 

"... The 'fmdret is located on a hill and surrounded by walls with 
two doors. In its center stands a lustrous mosque with an extraordinary 
dome. The mosque's doors open to the west into a beautiful marble 
covered courtyard. The inscription on the mosque contains the Hegira 
date 952 (1545), which must be the year it was repaired. In front of the 
'Imdret is a fountain surounded on all sides by chambers for the 
students and a wide courtyard; to the south lies a cemetery; and to the 
east lies the tlirbe. I read the date of hicri 911(1 505) on the inscription 
on the coffin of Yavuz Sultan Selim's mother wbich lies in this tomb. 
The mosque bears the name of the deceased royal mother, the Hatuniye 
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Camii. At one time the existing kitchen and bread oven provided two 
meals a day to the students and to the poor; however, it no longer 
does—" 21 

Clearly, the mosque once contained an inscription bearing the date 1545. 
Just as clearly, Bijiskyan was troubled by the obvious discrepancy between this 
date and the local tradition that the mosque was constructed thirty-one years 
earlier, in 15 14. To account for this he slates that the inscription must refer to a 
repair date rather than the date of construction. 

Recalling the testimony of the sixteenth century tahrirs discussed above, 
it becomes obvious that what Bijiskyan read may well have been the original 
dedicatory inscription of the Haluniye Mosque, If this interpretation is correct, it 
would account for the fact that the ca. 1523 register does not list the mosque 
among the city's religious foundations, whereas that of 1553, allows us to deduce 
its relative newness, i.e., if in fact it were completed in 1545, our hypothesis to 
the effect that its donor were Sultan Sulcyman rather than his father Sultan 
Selun, would be strengthened. 

Contra this construction is a passage in the work of the contemporary 
native of Trabzon, Mehmed 'A§ik (bom ca. 1550), who grew up in the 
neighborhood of the Hatuniye Mosque (his father was a teacher in the school 
attached to the Erdogdu Bey Mosque which lay one half mile south of the 
Hatuniye Complex), wherein he slates that the mosque was completed in the year 
920 (1514). To establish this date, however, he does not refer to an inscription 
but uses the commonplace Ottoman practice of determining dates according to 
the different numerical values which each letter in the Arabic alphabet were 
traditionally assigned. As if to reinforce his point lie cites (wo different phrases, 
both of which contain the numerical value of 920 (1514). In his first example, 
he quotes "a poet of the period" who has said that the mosque can be dated by 
adding up the numerical values of the letters contained in the phrase: 'BeytU'l- 
'ibddet,' which is taken from an unidentified verse. His second source, whom he 
identifies as "someone else" has observed that the numerical values of the letters 
contained in the Arabic word: fa-tammau which means "and it was finished," 
literally add up to the date upon which the construction of the Hatuniye Camii 
was completed, i.e., 920 (1514) 22 

What we are really left with then are two contradictory, and, to my way of 
thinking, hard to reconcile views as to the year in which die Hatuniye Mosque 
was constructed. While fully cognizant of (he problems created by the testimony 



21 P. Micas Biji;kyan, Karadeniz Kiytlan Tank vt Cografyasi (J8I7-I8I9), ed. and ir. Ilrand 

Andreasyan (Istanbul, 1969), p. 50. 

22 See Lowry, "Case Study of Trabzon," pp. 126-27. 
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of Mehmed 'Asik (which strangely makes no mention of a dated inscription, and, 
instead cites unnamed informants), the manner in which the testimony of the 
contemporary lax registers is validated by that of Bijiskyan, who clearly slates 
that the inscription on the building is dated 1545, 23 together with the fact that 
following the death of his father Selim and prior to 1553, i.e., between ca. 1523 
and 1553, Sulian Suleyman greatly expanded the holdings of the Hatuniye 
Religious Foundation, and, thai the ca. 1523 tahrtr fails to list the Hatuniye 
Mosque among the city's religious foundations, lead me to advance the 
hypothesis that the Hatuniye Camii in Trabzon was built by Suleym&n in the 
year 1545. 

If this hypothesis is ultimately accepted, Siileyman's connections to the 
city of his birth will be greatly strengthened, i.e., not only was he a native son 
of the city, he was also the palron of its most memorable Ottoman building, the 
Mosque of Hatuniye. 

Nor were Siileyman's links to the city severed by eilher his own departure 
in 1509, or, by his pious acts or completing the construction and endowing of 
the Hatuniye Complex in memory of his paternal grandmother. Evliya Celebi's 
description of the city contains two additional anecdotes relative to Stileyman and 
Trabzon. 

The first concerns its administrative status, and suggests that Suleyman, 
in recognition of its role in his own life, may well have favored the city. Evliya 
writes: 

"Suleyman was brought up at Trebisonde, which has been the seat 
of four Ottoman Emperors. In remembrance of his youth spent here, 
he sent his mother to this place and raised it to a separate province, 
with the addition of the Sancak of Balum." 24 

And, in so doing, suggests that throughout his reign Siileyman's interest 
in and support of the region continued. Albeit, the dispatching of his mother, 
Hafsa Sultan, to Trabzon, may well be indicative of a desire on the part of 
Siileyman's consort, Hiirrcm, to rule the harem unchallenged, i.e., not to be 
subservient to the Vdiide Sultdn (Queen Mother). In other words, domestic 
tranquility, rather than a special attachment to Trabzon, may have been the 
overriding factor in this decision. 



23 Here his suggestion that this may have been a dale on which the building underwent major 
renovations is unconvincing given the fact. thai if we accept the 1514 dale of construction, it 
would only have, been 31 years old in 1545. i 
24 voo Hammer, tr, 11: 42. 
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The second anecdote concerns his education and training during the years 
he spent in Trabzon. This is a subject about which we know very little. In 
addition to the fact that he was taught by one Hayruddin Efendi, who remained as 
a member of his retinue following his departure from Trabzon in 1509, i.e., 
accompanied him during his $ehzadeliks in Kefe and Manisa, thereby suggesting 
that their relationship must have been harmonious, 25 we have a passage in 
Evliya £elebi's description of the arts and handicrafts in Trabzon, which reads as 
follows: 

"The goldsmiths of Trebisonde are the first in the world. The art of 
a goldsmith, and cut dies for the coin of his father Bayezid, so 
skillfully, that they appeared as if engraved in marble; I saw some of 
this coin at Trebisonde." 26 

The passage continues: 

"... ve Suleymdn Han dafyi bu Trdbefzunda (Trabzon) dog up 
Be$ikia$'da medfttndur Yahyd Efendi He stit knnnda$ olup, onurila 
Kosfantine ndm bir Ruminitt fdgirdi olup, Suleymdn Han Ustad zerger 
olmu$di. " 27 

That is: 

"... And Su ley man Han was also bom in Trabzon. Yahya Efendi, 
who is buried in Be$ikta§, was his foster-brother, and together with 
him he was apprenticed to a Greek goldsmith named Kos lan tine. 
Suleyman Han became a master goldsmith." 

Interestingly enough, this passage, unlike those dealing will) the physical 
description of the city which Evliyl, without benefit of citation, copied more or 
less verbatim from Mehmed 'Asjk, was actually written by Evliya Qelebi 
himself, i.e., it represents something he learned during his sojourn in Trabzon in 
the year 1640. 

There can be little doubt but that there was a strong local tradition extant 
in seventeenth century Trabzon to the effect that during his youth in the city, 
Suleyman (following (he example of his father Selim who had undergone similar 
training), learned the goldsmith's art at the feet of a native craftsman. Further, 



25 Ulucay, pp. 227-28. 
26 von Hammer, tr., \\: 48. 

27 Isl. Cniv. lib., no. 5939, 259a. In the Topkapi Palace ms. of (he SeyahainAme (B. 304, 250a), 
there are (wo variations in (he preceding passage: a) (he goldsmith's name is written as 
"Kosfanta;" b) rather (hau being identified as a "Greek," he is called a "z/mmf," i.e., a non- 
Muslim subject 
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that the skills exhibited by the young Siileyman in (his regard had left a deep and 
lasting impression in the city's local folklore. 

Of interest to our earlier discussion of historical revisionism is the fact 
that in the only printed Ottoman edition of the Seytihatndme, thai of 1896, the 
entire sentence relative to Siileyman's birth in Trahzon and training as a 
goldsmith was left out of the text. Given the relatively heavy censorship which 
existed during the reign of Sultan 'Abdiilhamid II, and numerous similar 
examples of heavy-handed editing which occurred in this edition of the 
Seydhatndme, this should not be that surprising. 28 

To what extent did the early training Siileyman underwent in learning the 
goldsmith's art, evidence itself in his later life? For the answer to this query we 
must once again lum to the work of Evliya £elebi. Here, recalling the fact that 
Evliya's father was DervT§ Mehmed, ihe chief of the goldsmith's guild in 
Istanbul, it is not surprising to find a very lengthy description of this profession 
in his listing of the guilds. The relevant sections read as follows: 

The Goldsmiths, numbering five thousand men, with three 
thousand shops, arc one of the most numerous of the guilds ... The 
Goldsmiths attained the high degree of consideration they enjoy 
through Sultan Sclim I. and Sultan Siileyman, both having been 
brought up at Trcbizondc as apprentices in the art of the goldsmiths, 
and the Greek, Constantine, who was Siileyman's master is yet alive. 
Once having grown angry with the Prince, he swore that he would 
give him a thousand sucks [degnek/blows]. His mother begged him to 
forgive the prince, and gave to the goldsmith a thousand ducats, but to 
no purpose. Constantine ordered the prince to draw this gold by the 
steel-plate (haddch) into five-hundred fathoms of wire [degnek], which 
being done, he wrapped these five hundred gold-wires twice around 
Siileyman's leeU in order to acquit himself of his oath. This story is 
well known. I, myself, poor EvliyS, saw sometimes this old Greek, 
who was a lively frank old infidel. Siileyman having ascended the 
throne, to sbow his favor to the goldsmiths, built for them the 
fountain called Saka chesmch, with a large factory provided with a 
mosque, a bath, an assembly-room, and numerous oilier rooms and 



28 See p. 91 of Evliya's Seydhatname, vol. I] (Istanbul 1314/1896). What is more disturbing is 
I hat contemporary editions of the work, appearing in modern Turkish orthography, are repeating 
the tendency begun under 'Abdulhanud. Namely, ihey loo are carefully editing out sections of 
Evliya's account which Ihcy feel may offend Turkish nationalist sensitivities. As a case in point, 
we may cite Ihe edition of Tevfik Tcmclkuran and Necali Aktaj (vol. II, Istanbul, 1976, pp. 418- 
19) wherein, likewise, the section on Trabzon contains no mention of the fact that Sulcyman was 
apprenticed to a Greek goldsmith. Here however, it should be noted that their failure may simply 
stem from sloppy scholarship; namely, ihey may well have used the printed edition of the 
original work rather than (he culanl manuscripts for their tent. 
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cells. He founded there, as wakf, a thousand plates, with five hundred 
kettles and pans. Every twenty years ihey were allowed to make a great 
feast, for which purpose ten purses were afforded them from the 
treasury, and the Imperial drums and kettle-drums granted to them. 
This feast lasted ten days and nights. I, poor EvliyS, myself a 
goldsmiths by profession, saw this feast at three different times. It was 
I, who kissed Sultan Murad's hand at this Feast. A year before the 
solemn meeting of all goldsmiths on the plain of Kaghid-khanah, 
where the emperor treats them during ten days and nights, they were 
summoned by chaushes to appear, who came themselves, or sent their 
head men with ten to fifteen thousand piastres. The Emperor sent his 
own tent to the place fixed for the assembly, and refaired thither with 
his Veztrs to the sound of drums and kettle-drums. Twelve masters 
(khalifeh) kissed the hands of the Emperor, of the Mufti of the veztrs, 
of the chief of the goldsmiths, the Naktb and the Senior, according to 
the canon of Sultan Suleyman. The head of the goldsmiths presented 
the Emperor with a plate, an inkstand, harness, a sword and mace all 
set with jewels. Twelve thousand fellows (khalifeh) then kissed the 
hand of the Koyumcibasj (head of the goldsmiths). During seven days 
and nights boys with girdles set with jewels, and all dressed in gold, 
bearing golden daggers, and knives and silk aprons, walked like so 
many peacocks of Paradise to kiss the hands of the Seniors (PTrs). 
From five to six thousand tents were set up on the plain of Kaghid- 
khanah, and during twenty days and nights the crowd was flocking to 
and fro; in short it is a feast, which no other guild can boast of. At the 
procession of the camp they make a most magnificent show and blind 
the eyes by their splendor. They exhibit on wagons and litters, knives, 
daggers, girdles set with jewels, censors, vases for rosewatcr, 
harnesses, swords, maces and some thousand other precious articles, 
which are beyond all description, and all, be they Moslems or Infidels, 
wrap round their heads red and green sashes. n29 

Leaving aside a degree of exaggrealion, which undoubtedly stemmed from 
his father's role as chief of the goldsmiths' guild, Evliya's account leaves little 
doubt but that in the seventeenth century Sultan Suleyman was viewed as the 
patron par excellence of the goldsmiths. Not only had he personally endowed 
their headquarters in Istanbul, he also had established (at twenty year intervals), a 
major celebration in iheir honor, which he, and his successors graced with iheir 
presence. Indeed, Evliya proudly states thai they "attained the high degree of 
consideration they enjoy" as a direct result of Sultan Selun I and bis son, Sultan 
Suleyman, having been "brought up at Trabzon as apprentices in the art of the 
Goldsmith." Clearly, Suleyman's youthful training was a matter of some pride 



vod Hamnwr. tr.. 1/2: 188-89. 
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for him, and, upon assuming the sultanate, he used his authority for the benefit 
of his fellow craftsmen. 

Less convincing is Evliya's claim that Kostantine, Suleyman's former 
teacher, was still alive during his own lifetime. While it is quite possible that 
Kostantine may have been brought (or followed Siileyman) to Istanbul, upon his 
ascension to power in 1520, Evliya's claim strains human credulity. Namely, if 
we assume that Kostantine was already a master craftsman during Suleyman's 
childhood years in Trabzon, he would have been bom in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century, i.e., if Siileyman were apprenticed to him in ca. 1505 (when he 
was (en years old), Kostantine must already have been thirty years of age, which 
would place his birth in ca. 1475. Given the fact dial Evliya was bom in the year 
1611, Kostantine, had he still been alive, would already have been over one- 
hundred thirty years of age! In all likelihood, Evliya in this passage is 
'personalizing' a story he had heard from his own father, who was indeed of an 
age to have known Kostantine. 

One fact, however, is induspulable. both in Trabzon and in the Ottoman 
capital, Istanbul, strong traditions linking Siileyman to the goldsmith's art 
existed as late as the seventeenth century. In that sense, his boyhood (raining was 
not forgotten. 



THE TRABZON Oh SULF.YMAN'S YOUTH: 

Having discussed what liulc is known about what the effects of 
Suleyman's birth in Trabzon may have been on die subsequent history of the 
city; and, likewise, having enumerated the few events of import to his life which 
are known to have occurred during his years in the city, that is, the death of his 
paternal grandmother and of his two siblings, as well as his training as a 
goldsmith and life-long interest in that art, we must now turn to a brief 
description of the city itself in the closing decade of the fifteenth and opening 
years of the sixteenth centuries. By examining the environment in which 
Siileyman was bom and raised, we may gain some additional insight into the 
effect it had on his later life. 

The city of Trabzon and surrounding regions had become part of the 
Ottoman polity in the year 1461, when die Byzantine kingdom of die Comnenos 
was surrendered to the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed II., by its last ruler, David. In 
keeping with the terms of its surrender most of its indigenous inhabitants were 
allowed to remain in their homes. By the time of Suleyman's birth in 1495, 
Trabzon had been an Ottoman-administered city for just over a generation. 
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By piecing together the testimonies of two Ottoman tax-registers covering 
the city, compiled respectively in ca. 1486-7 and ca. 1 523, that is, just a decade 
prior to Stileym&n's birth, and some fourteen years after his departure from the 
city 30 we can extract the following profile of the city's inhabitants: 

a) In ca. 1486-7, the permanent residents of the city accounted for 1,385 
households, of which approximately one in five were Muslims. Of the remaining 
80.78% of the inhabitants, 65.16% were Greek Orthodox Christians, 12.49% 
were Gregorian Armenians, and 3.13% were Venetian and Genoese of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. The Muslim inhabitants were identified as new settlers, 
whereas the Christians were the residue of the pre-conquest population; 

b) A generation later, in ca. 1523, the Muslim clement in the city's 
population has shrunk from 19.22% of the total, to 14.32%, and now accounted 
for a total of 1,005 inhabitants, the city had nonetheless begun to be more fully 
integrated into the Ottoman administrative system, e.g., the Muslims are now 
listed as the residents of permanent mahalles (quarters), rather than cem&'ats 
(communities) of new immigrants, the status they enjoyed in ca. 1486-7. As for 
the city's Christians, 69.22% were Greek Orthodox, 12.93% were Gregorian 
Armenians, and, 3.53% were Roman Catholics. 

As even this sketch of the city's ethnic and religious profile suggests, 
Trabzon, during the years thai Siileyman lived there, was very much a frontier 
city. Greek was certainly its lingua franca, and Turkish must have been used 
primarily for administrative purposes. 

Without any great flight of imagination we may assume that the young 
Siileyman grew up with more than a passing familiarity with Pontic Greek, as 
well as with a full awareness of the multi-national, polyglot nature of the state 
which one day he would rule. 



30 See Lowry, "Case Study of Trabron." pp. 33-104. 
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Towards the end of his reign (and life), Murad III (r. 1574-95), grandson of 
Siileyman the Magnificent, was haunted by occurrences which he read as signs of 
the corruption of his time. In 1594, for instance, Istanbul suffered a devastating 
fire, not an infrequent hazard of life in the city; but this time flames reached the 
gales of tike palace whereupon Murad is reported to have said: "This occurence in 
our vicinity is a sign for us!" 1 And he is related to have shed blood-filled tears 
soon thereafter when one of the ships passing by the shore pavillion where the 
sultan was resting, blasted salutatory cannon shots as was custom which, on that 
inauspicious occasion, shattered the glass windows of the kiosk as well as a 
piece of crystal right next to the sovereign. 2 Yel it must simply have been loo 
overwhelming for Murad to show any reaction, for he dismissed it as a "jumbled 
reverie," when his favored slave-servant Sa'atci Hasan Pasa, a graduate of the 
recently-established watch-makers' atelier in the palace and "unequalled in the 
science of the stars" according to the historian 'Alt, communicated a dream he 
had. 5 

In Hasan's dream, he and the sultan are walking in the garden of the 
Topkapi Palace when a renowned preacher appears and presents something that 
looks like a stick (of admonition?). It is the key given to him by Murad, the 
preacher says, but it does not move the lock it was meant to unlock. At that 
moment, Sultan Siileyman, now dead for nearly three decades, appears in his 
august majesty. Murad immediately walks over to his grandfather paying respect 
as custom dictates, but Sdleyman remains cold "turning his face ... and looking 
like he has been offended." While Hasan interferes and asks that Murad be 
forgiven, the preacher now produces a sundial which, be says, is a kible-niimd, 
namely a compass that points at the direction of Mecca, the pivot of orientation 

l Tarih-i Scldrukt, ed. M. Ipfirli. 2 vols. (Istanbul, 1989), 1:416. 
2Midafa 'Alt. K bnhii'l-ahbar (hereafter. Kiioh], 418b. 

^Ibid., 417a-4l8a. A few days later, however, when Murad became aware of his (eventually 
fatal) affliction, he decided to lake some action "as required by (he [papa's] dream.' 1 
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for all Muslims of the world at the time of prayer. Siileyman hands the 
instrument over to the s£'atci and asks: "Is this correct?" Sensing that his 
grandfather may have dropped his guard and hoping to butler him up, Mur&d 
jumps in and praises Siileyman for the accuracy of his judgement, for having 
asked the question to the technical expert, the "master who reinvented (he kible- 
niima" (whom Suleyman cannot have known in bis own lifetime). Siileyman 
does not budge but develops an interest in the instrument which, in the hands of 
the watchmaker, turns into a map with one end held by Hasan, the man of 
technology, and the other by the man of religion. From the end held by the 
watchmaker, the map keeps unfolding and expanding to reveal the well-protected 
dominions of the Ottoman state," particularly the numerous castles in the 
Hungarian frontier "which Suleyman identifies one by one. Just when he points 
to one and says thai it certainly did not exist in his glorious time, the map 
rapidly rolls back and then reverts to a mere sundial. 

So many themes and sensibilities of Ottoman historical consciousness in 
the post- Sulc> manic age are cued in this dream, dreamt of all people by a maker 
| of watches, a new and distinctly Frankish kind of technical expertise, thai I 
! would not have lime to say anything else if I were to attempt an interpretation of 
its details. Naturally, somewhat consciously, somewhat unwillingly, I must 
already have allowed some of that interpretation to sneak into my narrative that 
is itself based on the textual rendering of a dream which, whether indeed seen by 
Hasan Pasa or not, comes to us through the composition of Gelibolulu Mustafa 
'AH, an author with his own personal and political agenda. Leaving aside the 
very potent theme of the duality between scientific- technical and religious 
knowledge, which is to play a major role in later reformist discourse but makes a 
surprisingly early appearance in this late 16th century dream text, I will simply 
underline here ihe unmistakable sense of anxiety felt in the later decades of that 
century accompanied by an equally unmistakable reverence felt for Siileyman. 
And the iwo sensibilities are not unrelated since the anxiety is partly one of 
living up to the glorious deeds of ancestors. 

Starting from the last quarter of the 16th century, Ottoman intellectual life 
is imbued with a sense of decline. The Ottomans seem to have felt that their 
social order was crumbling down and their military supremacy becoming 
questionable. This emerging sensibility had profound consequences on Ottoman 
culture in the following centuries. Most importantly for our purposes here, it 
was paralelled by a deeply felt nostalgia for a past which was believed to have 
been the locus classicus of Ottoman "universal" order, nii&m-i 'diem, held 
together by Ottoman laws and traditions, kdnOn ve 'Qdet-i 'osmdnt. "In those 
fortunate days" versus "our time of corruption" became the major axis of thought 
around which much of post-Suleymanic historical consciousness was structured. 

The topos of "the good old days when Ottoman classical traditions and 
laws held sway" is not devoid of historicity, however. It refers back to a specific 
time period from the middle of the 15th to that of the 16lh century, in other 
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words from the reign of Mehmcd II (1451-81) to that of Suleyman I (1520-66). 
Furthermore, rather than a lumpsum treatment, specific rulers are often singled 
out for specific achievements, and Suleyman is not always the favorite. In fact, 
Mehmed II and Selim I (r. 15 12-20) seem to have the upper hand, while Bayezid 
II (r. 1-481-1512), the saintly ruler, struck later generations as more saintly than 
kingly. 4 HezSrfen Hiiseyin Efendi, for instance, a prominent intellectual from 
the second half of the seventeenth century and a friend of learned European writers 
of influential orientalia such as Count Marsili or Antoine Galland, points to 
Setim I as a ruler who remains unequalled in not only Ottoman but even world 
history. Still, as an epoch, Siileyman's age is the one that was most often 
singled out because of (he unmistakable sophistication and extensive territorial 
control reached then. Mehmed II or Selim I may have done much more important 
jobs, but the fruits of their achievements were enjoyed 10 the utmost in the age 
or Siileyman if only because cultural maturity and self-confidence are acquired 
over time. 

While later Ottoman historiography depicted the reign of Suleyman as an 
exemplary age of glory and order, however, it did not indulge in indiscriminately 
showering praise and kindling nostalgia. The "myth of the golden age" is a 
convenient target for modern scholarship which has tended to characterize 
Ottoman historical consciousnes, indeed all Islamic intellectual life in what 
corresponds to Europe's late medieval/early modem era, as static, un-innovative, 
tradition-bound, and even more importantly for our purposes here, as a unitary, 
monochrome universe made of a single cloth. Perceiving the rise of Europe and 
(he decline of Ottoman power, these intellectuals are believed to have observed 
their society's ills with perspicacity and moral integrity but also stubbornly 
clung to Ottoman traditions as the sole remedy, until the importation of ideas 
and institutions from the West. Ottoman intellectuals of both the traditionalist 
and Westernizing phases arc then supposed to have posited (he age of Suleyman 
as a "golden age" in which their social order was perfectly harmonious, their 
justice absolute, and (heir world supremacy uncontested. 

This depiction of the Ottoman intellectuals' response to what they 
perceived to be the decline of their order and supremacy fails to do justice to the 
sophisticated intellectual world where anxiety concerning the present and future 
was not infrequently accompanied by critical attitudes towards even the most 
revered institutions and personages of the past. Namely, to see in the post- 
Suley manic historical consciousness only frozen reverence to the age of 
Suleyman, only an unconditional appreciation of all its practices, traditions, and 
institutions is to iron out all underlying currents of critique and dissent. I hope it 
is not considered deviant of me if I now concentrate on the wrinkles, for beneath 
the surface of admiration and nostalgia was brewing a considerable re-assessment 

4 See. for instance, the story in Evliya's SeyShatndme, vol. I (Topkapi Palace Library, B. 
3 CM) 201. But Bayezld's reigo, (oo, was credited with some major distinctions; see the passage 
from 'Airs Ktlnh cited in C. Fleischer, Bureaucrat and Intellectual in the Ottoman Empire, the 
Historian Mustafa Ali (IS41-160O) (Princeton, 1986). p. 205. 
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of Suleyman and his reign — in a rather "Manneristic" blend of anxicly and anti- 
classicism. 5 This is not to bring disrepute to Stileyman, but to promote some 
appreciation for the sophistication, polyphony and dynamism of Ottoman 
intellectual life. 

It should first be pointed out that the whole notion of a "golden age" 
seems alien to the Ottoman intellectual tradition, except in a very specific 
context that has nothing to do with imperial history as shall be mentioned 
below. Such conventional usage, borrowed from European historiography or 
coined by imaginative popular historians, have been all too readily accepted in 
Ottoman studies thus far and re-circulated without scrutiny. Anachronistic 
characterizations of particular personages or periods have thus become part of 
regular usage in the field and at times impede one's efforts to appreciate Ottoman 
consciousness in its own terms. For the remarkably catchy depiction of 
Nevsehirli Damad Ibrahim Pasa's grand vczirate between 1718-1730 as the "Tulip 
Period," for instance, we are indebted to (lie historical imaginations of Yahya 
Kemal Beyalli and Ahmed Refik Altinay, two late Ottoman/early republican 
' authors. But are we justified in using it -un -self-consciously as we are doing? An 
exploration of this question, which need not take any credit away from Altinay, 
must be conducted with respect to both the image of "tulip," which was quite 
common before 1718, and the notion of a self-contained "period" that falls within 
those years. 

Much more importantly for this paper, we must begin to ask since when 
sultans are given the epithets by which modem historians are so accustomed to 
calling them. Since when, for instance, and by whom is Selim referred to as 

. Yavuz, or Suleyman as Kanun! ? This does not seem to have been common 
practice in their own times. Suleyman may indeed have gained some reputation 

'. as a just ruler in his own lifetime and been recognized for his legislative 
activity. 6 However, "Kanun?" or an epithet like it is missing in so many major 

^This is not the place to further elaborate on this "Ottoman Mannerism," but see, again in 
this book, Aptullah Kuran's piece that touches on the later phase of Sinan's career, and the one 
by Michael Rogers that finds reminiscences of "the work of Bronzino or other Mannerist 
portraitists" in Ni girl's portraits. One could also mention Esin Atil's study of the lale 16th 
century painter Nnk.;i who seems to have been as interested in distorting as in capturing the 
traditional formal elements of Ottoman miniature-painting. In literature, too. a conscious 
departure from classicism can be detected in the new pride taken in the use of Turkish as opposed 
to Persian and in the invention of new genres. This is not to say that Ottoman civilization 
followed the course of Western European civilization with its own Renaissance (High Sinan) and 
Mannerism (hie Sinan, NaksT, etc). Without such an apologetic revision of history, one can 
note parallels in the alternating rythms of confident dialogue with the "classics" to anxious 
"modernism." 

^Thc Venetian diplomat Navagero, Tor instance, writes in 1553 that Stileyman "has a 
repouuon for being very just." {Relazioni, ed. E. Alberi, 111:73). This example and others, in 
Turkish as well as European sources, are noted by Halil tnalcik ("Suleiman the Lawgiver and 
Ottoman Law," Archivum Ottomankum I (1969): 105-106) who clearly proves that Silleyman's 
name was associated with justice and legislative activity in the 16th century. My concern here is 
rather with the use of the epithet. The late 16th century Risale-i Tezkireiii'l-Ebniye (ed. R. M. 
Meric. p. 60) refers to him in one place as "Stileyman rjaa-i 'Adil (S. H. the Just)" but this 
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sources of the late 16th and 17lh centuries (hat one can ai least conclude that it 
was not a regular, widely-used title, as routine an appendage of SUleyman's name 
as it has become in modem scholarship and popular historical consciousness. 7 

Suleyman's reign was certainly not free of censuring voices. 8 
"Complaint about the times" is one of the oldest cliches and not always easy to 
distinguish from more specific critique of a particular ruler or set of policies. 9 
The most pointed opposition in the age of Suleyman must be the continued anli- 
Otloman position of the pro-Safavid Turkmen tribes. Busbecq, the mid- 16th 
century Habsburg envoy, for instance, had heard the following story in Istanbul 
about "how much the Asiatic peoples [i.e., the Anatolian ktzilbaf] dislike the 
religion and the rule of the Ottomans ... Suleyman, as he was returning [from a 
campaign in the Hast to Istanbul] had enjoyed the hospitality of a certain Asiatic 
and had spent a night at his house. On the sultan's departure, his host, 
considering his house to have been defiled and contaminated by the presence of 
such a guest, purified it with lustral water, much fumigation, and due ceremonial 
ritual. When this was reported to Suleyman, he ordered the man to be put to 
death and his house razed to the ground. Thus the man paid the penalty for his 
aversion of the Turk and his zeal for the Persians." 10 And it is worth noting that 
Prince Mustafa is said to have promised he would be like his grandfather SeBm if 
he were to ascend the llironc, which seems to imply that he did not care to point 
to the earlier part of his father's reign as the example he would want to 
emulate. 11 Even though there may be some relationship between the two, 
however, presentisl political opposition is not the same as critical historical 
consciousness to which I will now turn my attention. 



appears more like a staple adjective of praise (particularly appropriate to keep the rhyme 
scheme) than a regular epithet. Note, on the other hand, that SeKm I, too, is claimed to have had 
a reputation as a just ("atM") ruler according to S. Tansel, p. 253. Or note that in Ibn Kemal's 
chronicle, Selim's justice ("'ai") crushes tyranny; quoted in A. Ugur, "lbn Kemai'in SiyasT 
Gonifleri." ^eyhiilisldm ibn Kernel, cds. S. H. Bolay el al. (Ankara, 1986), p. 76. 
^Jusl to give a sample, one conld note that "Kanuni" does not appear as an epithet in ' All's 
Kilnhii't-ahbSr, TSrth-i SelSnikl Hirzil'l-muluk, BoslanzSde's TArih-i Stif, Kitdb-i Miistetab, 
realist's Zafer-name, Hezarfen Huseyin's Telhisill'l-beyan, T&rth-i Gilmani, even though 
Suleyman is often mentioned as an exemplary ruler in these works. The earliest meotion I was 
able to find of "Kanuni" as a popular epithet for Suleyman is in Dimitiie Caniemir's early-lfkh 
century History of the Growth and Decay of the Othman Empire, trans. N. Tindal (London, 
1734-35), pan I, book 3, p. 174. Among the 16th-century references mentioned by Inalcik, the 
one thai comes closes! to "Kanuni" is "$ahib-i kanfin" in the Vita of Mahmud Past 
'See the paper by Barbara Hemming in this book. The case cited by Waller Andrews probably 
does not belong in ihe same category since LattfTs complaim seems to stem from the fact that 
(his author had just lost his patron. 

^For a broad treatment of this theme in pre- modern, mostly pre-Ouoman, Islamic thought, 
sec F. Rosenthal, "Sweeter than Hope" Complaint and Hope in Medieval Islam (Leiden, 1983). 
The only Ottoman example in this book (see p. 39) is interestingly enough the scholar 
TaskopriiluzJide, from the reign of Suleyman, who complains that pseudo-scholars of his day 
were complaining abstractly of "the times" in order not to face their own concrete failings. 
l0 The Turkish Letters of Oghier Ghiseiin de Busbecq, trans. E. S. Forster (Oxford. 1927), 67. 
11 Cited in $. Turan, Kanumnin Ogb Sehzade Bayezid Vakasi (Ankara. 1961), p. 24. 
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To begin with, il is naturally impossible to expect homogeneity among 
hundreds of intellectuals from various social backgrounds over several 
generations who were grappling with the themes of disorder and decline in the 
framework of Ottoman history. While it is natural to trace common assumptions 
and broad trends, one should not be too hasty in glossing over the major streams 
of disagreement that existed. Ottoman intellectual history should take note of at 
least two distinct and often rival attitudes within the decline-and-reform discourse 
of the post-Suleymanic age. The vision that I have summarized above, namely 
the vision of an exemplary Ottoman order, with a mature political-legal -social 
paradigm, located in a classical age stretching from Mehmed the Conqueror to 

: Suleyman the Lawgiver, is generally presented as if it were the only Ottoman 
perspective on Ottoman history. With its emphasis on the kdnun, this might be 
considered the dominant position represented by the better-known reformists like 
'All, Koci Bey, Hezarfcn Hiiseyin. It would be more accurate, however, to regard 
this £d/t£n-minded viewpoint as only one position, related to specific social 
groups which wanted to revive "the Ottoman tradition" as (hey understood it and 
as it suited them. Yet tradition is not a clear-cut, transparent notion; it can be 
invented, re- invented, re-interpreted and undergo all sorts of transformations even 

j in the hands of traditionalists who may be div-ided among themselves as to what 

J tradition is and what one ought to do with it. 

We must here consider at least one other strand of thought in Ottoman 
cultural history which has hitherto been either neglected or underrated in terms of 
its contribution to the decline and reform discourse. This seleft 
("fundamentalist") strand, with deep roots and influential representatives in earlier 
Islamic history, ran through Ottoman intellectual life over many centuries and 
did not fail to produce its own critical stance on the trajectory of the Ottoman 
order, particularly in the posl-Suleymanic age. For this specific and not 
insignificant group, the "golden age" paradigm was particularly meaningful, but 
there was only one golden age and that was way back in Uie lime of the selef, 
namely Prophet Muhammad and his companions. 12 Seleji thinkers had their 
own traditionalist program of reform which they elaborated in various treatises 
presenting different views, at limes sharply different ones, than the reform 
treatises of kdnun -minded intellectuals like All or Koci Bey. We might view 
selefism as a persistent mode of analysis or historical consciousness in Islamic 
societies that turned into intellectual-political movements at certain conjunctures. 
The earliest teamed manifestation of this phenomenon in Ottoman society indeed 
occurred under Suleyman himself, probably in the wake of the religious- 
conservative reaction to the syncretism of Ibrahim Pasa and to the excessive 
influence he and Alvise Gritti. son of the Venetian Doge, enjoyed over Sultan 
Suleyman. 



some extent, this altitude has always been shared by all Muslims who have been touched 
by mainstream interpretations of the history of Islam. But the selejls took it more literally and 
made il into the cornerstone of concrete socio-political agendas. For an interesting depiction of 
all human and even angelic history', including "the time of the Message (of Muhammad)," as 
times that offered "ample cause for complaint," see Rosenthal, pp. 26-29. 
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The intellectuals who led (he movement were severely critical of numerous 
practices which they considered to be harmful deviations from the sharVa even 
though such practices had been accomodated within the extra-sfidr'f legal space 
provided by K&nun (secular dynastic law) and 'urf (custom). The institutions of . 
devshirme and cash-waqf, for instance, were seen, by the more Hteralist | 
interpreters of holy law, to go not only beyond but also against the sharVa. 
There was a monumental effort under Siileyman, spearheaded by Ebussu'ud (d. 
1 574), the grand mufti of (he later part of his reign, to achieve a more acceptable 
synthesis between the shari'a and kdnQn, yet some staunch opponents like 
Birgivi (d. 1573) were not satisfied. 13 

In the next century, Ottoman cultural and political life was shaken by 
several waves o( shari'a-minded movements. There were times when leaders of 
Lhese movements managed to exert influence on government or palace circles and 
thus shape policy. As might be expected, neither 'urf nor kdnun, so dear to the 
dominant classicizing reformist tradition, meant much to this second trend which 
had its own, selefi version of a reform agenda to reverse the tide of decline. 
Indeed, a dogmatic reliance on kdn&n, whether it was codified in the age of 
Siileyman or of others, seems to have been resented by the "fundamentalists" as 
one of the factors behind decline. 

There is an extremely interesting example of a reform treatise from the 
I640's, representing, or at least heavily influenced by, this position. 14 Several 
passages in this anonymous work, probably written by an imam or a lesser- 
ranking member of the ulema, advance some fresh ideas for new institutional 
arrangements which deviate from the practices of the classical age. The author 
himself is well aware that his proposals represent new departures, so he feels 
obliged — or, one might say, he feels audacious enough — to argue that there is 
no reason to maintain practices just because they have been implemented in the 
ages of previous rulers whoever they might be. Who established those earlier 
Ottoman laws and practices anyway, he probes, certainly not the Prophet but 
some ignorant devshirme vezirs. 15 In a couple of passages, be even names the 
vezirs he has in mind and they happen to have flourished in the early sixteenth 
century, namely smack in the middle of the classical age. 

To move beyond texts and take a particular administrative policy adopted 
in the same spirit of blatant irreverence towards the laws of the age of Mehmed II 
and Siileyman I, one could mention the example of Fazil Mustafa Pasa from (he 
Kbpnilu family, the mini-dynasty of "traditionalist" reformism. When serving as 
grand vezir (1689-91), be was unwilling to set maximum prices (narh), 

13 For a masterly study of one of the most important aspects of Ebfisu'ild's efforts, see Inalcik, 

" Istamization of Ottoman Laws on Land and Land Tax," Fesigabe an Josef Maluz: Osmanislik - 

Turkologie - Diplomatik, eds. C. Fragner and K_ Schwarz (Berlin. 1992), 101-116. 

l^KitSbu M<sdlihi'I Maslimui ve Mendfi i'i-MWmimn, ed. Yajar Yticel, Osmanlt Devlet 

Tefkil&hna Dair Kaymklar, II (Ankara, 1986). 

t^See, for instance, p. 80 of facsimile of teat. 
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consistently practiced in the classical age and written into codebooks of tenun, 
because, he explicitly argued, price setting "is not written in the [Holy] 
Book." 16 These should suffice to demonstrate that fcdnurt-mindedness was not 
the sole attitude in posl-Suleymariic reformist historical consciousness and 
political practice. 

We can now return to (he dominant position of Jtarwn-minded reformism 
which clearly does not have any monopoly over Ottoman decline and reform 
discourse. This is a much more vigorous or visible trend with much more 
significant impact because of its grip on the imagination of the majority of 
Ottoman administrators and intellectuals. Once again, the precursor of this 
literature was ironically produced right in the middle of Suleyman's reign: Asaf- 
ndme, written by Lutfi Pasa, grand vezir to Siileyman for two short years 
between 1539 and 1541. 17 

And further examples multiplied after 'Alt's Counsel, written around 
1580. 18 Even in these works, however, no ruler of the classical age is immune 
from reproach. Just to give an example, one could cite 'All's criticism of 
Mehmed the Conqueror who, with good intentions but unwisely according to 
'Alt, moulded the world of scholarship into a regular career path with a rigid 
hierarchy of ranks and offices, thereby paving die way for patronage and bribery 
to become more important than learning. 19 

To turn specifically to the treatment of Siileyman's reign with this 
problem in mind, one is struck by a subtly displayed ambivalence. Next to 
nostalgic reverence is abundant and severe criticism. Many of the authors who 
consistently refer to the practices of the Siileymanic age in paradigmatic terms do 
not fail to admit that most of the practices which were perceived as corruptions 
of the classical order did appear again in that ruler's reign. After criticizing 
Mehmed II's policy with respect to higher education, for instance, 'All adds that 
the "full corruption of the scholarly career path did not become manifest until die 
latter part of Siileyman's reign." 20 Even Kocj Bey, who has been treated in 

16por further discussion of FStil Mustafa Papa's policy and its repercussions, see this author's 
unpublished Ph. D. Thesis. "When Coins Turned into Drops of Dew and Hankers Became 
Robbers of Shadows: The Boundaries of Ottoman Economic Imagination at (he End of the 
Sixteenth Century" (McGill University, 1987), pp. 134-35. 

^Several editions of this important work exist, such as (hose by 'Ali Errurt (Istanbul, 1326 
A.H.), R. Tschudi (Berlin. 1910), A. Ugur (Ankara Vniversiresi tlahiyar FakUltesi hl&m ttimleri 
EnsiitQsii Dergisi 4 (1960). None of these can be considered definitive, however. See, for 
instance, the copy (Istanbul Univ. Library, TH 786) with an extended treatment of narh, 
mentioned in M. KiitOkogla, Osmanltlarda Narh MQessesesi ve 1640 Tarihli Narh Defteri 
(Istanbul, 1983), p. S. It should also be noted that, strictly speakiog, Asafndmc is not a 
representative of the decline literature. It warns that had days may come if certain things are not 
heeded. 

^Mustafa 'AG's Counsel for Sultans of 1581, ed. and trans. A. Tietze, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1979- 
82). 

Wftyafet Sofralan (Mevatdti'n-nefdis fi itav<Si"di7-m£c^/«A ed. and trans. O. §. Gokyay, 2 

vols. (Istanbul, 1978). I: 106. 

2<>Ibid. 
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Ottoman studies as the most representative of the reform treatise writers given to 
unabashed idealization, comes right out to say that "all the seeds of corruption in 
the Ottoman order can be located in the age of SUleyman " 

What are some of the basic elements of this critique? The most unexpected 
one may be the critical assesmeni of what arc seemingly Suleyman's undeniable 
achievements, his military muscle and expansionist drive. In the eighteenth 
century, when Ahmed Resmi Bfendi wanted to argue that Russia's expansionism 
would not be long-lived because she was over-extending herself, he chose to give 
two examples from history: Chingis and, most surprisingly, Sulcyman, "all that 
bubris being against the nature of the flow of time / bu debdebclcr tabt'al-i 
dehrden haric olmagla ,.." 21 While Resmi Efendi levelled his criticism of over- 
extension against Suleyman's deployment of navies in the Indian Ocean, Ahmed 
Cevdet Pa§a, a prominent intellectual of die nineteenth century, found the sultan 
at fault for spending too much of his energies in Europe and neglecting the task 
of unifying the Islamic world. 22 Be it over-extension or wrong orientation, such 
charges leveled at Suleyman's "foreign policy" are recorded in much later sources. 
His military achievements and westward orientation do not seem to have been 
questioned by the declinists of the late 16th and 17th centuries. To go back: to 
Hasan Pasa's dream and to attempt an interpretation of one of its layers, the 
kible-nUmd image suggests that some tension between the two orieotations 
(Mecca vs Europe) was possibly recognized even in the 16th century but, if there 
was such a tension, Siileyman appears lo have maintained the proper balance. 
The dream narrative in fact underlines the awe felt by the next few generations in 
front of (he kind of military supremacy and muscle Suleyman's name invoked. 
The best compliment that a chronicler of the relatively unimpressive Hotin 
campaign of 1621 could pay to its commander 'Osman II (r. 1618-22) was to 
underline that this young sultan was able to go a few camping sites deeper into 
Moldavia than Siileyman ever had. 23 

Certain developments that took place under Siileyman in Ottoman 
political life, however, were seen critically soon after if not already during his 
reign. Many historians seem troubled with his very first appointment to the 
grand vezirate. Eyebrows arc raised not only at the dismissal of Piri Pasa, who is 
remembered as a wise representative of the classical tradition, but also at the 
promotion of Ibrahim Pasa from the rank of a mere has odabasj (leading page of 
the private chamber). Ibrahim's story is seen on the one hand as a fascinating 
instance of the Ottoman meritocratic system at work: it is nothing less than a 

21 Resmi Efendi's work is given in facsimile and modern Turkish rendering by lsmet 
Pakmaksizoglu, "Bir Turk Diplomat] nm Onsekizinci Yu'zyil Sonunda Devletler Ara.ii fli^kilere 
Dair Goriijleri," BelUten 47 (1983): 527-535; see pp. 48-49 of facs. 

^ 2 For a shari'a-minded 20lh century assessment along the same lines, blaming Siileyman for 
dol maintaining his father's eastward vision and determined effort to quash the Shi'T menace, sec 
A. Asrar, Kanuni Sultan Siileyman Devrinde Osmanh Devletinin Dint Siyaseti ve Islam Alemi 
(Istanbul, 1972). For Suleyman's policy toward (he Safavids in the east, which indeed differed 
widely from that of Selim. see Rhoads Murphey's article in this book. 
23yalisf, Zafer-ti&ne, ed. Y. Yficel (Ankara. 1983), facs. of ms. from 1621, pp. 183-84. 
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moral tale of the Tickle fingers of fate which can raise a slave boy to the position 
of the most powerful man in a mighty state yet can also make him lose 
everything in an instant as casually as the change of a single letter to spell 
MaktQl (Executed) instead of Makbul (Favored). On the other hand, it does not 
go unnoticed that the favors Siileyman bestowed on this childhood playmate and 
confidante exceeded established norms. This was true not just in the case of the 
appointment but also in the licence later given by the sultan to the grand vezir to 
act in nearly absolute freedom. In the end, the critical subtext suggests, Ibrahim 
Pasa had come to equate himself with the sultan because his excesses had been 
tolerated for too long, because he had been spoilt. 24 

This episode represents merely a preface to the real story of political 
"corruption" under Suleyman, namely the rising influence of palace factions. 
Much more important than the Ibrahim Pasa episode was the string of blunders 
and corruption associated with the grand vezirate of Riistem. The execution of 
princes under the influence of a palace faction, led by Hilrrem (Roxelana) and her 
partner -in-crime Riistem Pasa, haunted Suleyman for the rest of his life and 
tainted his image thereafter. 

Even though blame is often deflected to the factions themselves, it ought 
to be remembered (hat, in Ottoman political thought, sultanic authority has to be 
the absolute arbiter of all social conflict. The pursuit of self- or group-interest is 
only to be expected of the subjects, but the ideal ruler is one who would steer the 
course of state in adherence to certain absolute principles above and beyond the 
muddy waters of wordly interest through the application of siyaset (executive 
power). In that respect, Suleyman had failed since he had allowed himself to be 
led, or rather misled, by a faction pursuing its own interest — the faction of 
Hurrem and Riistem. That factionalism managed to carve itself a permanent niche 
in Ottoman politics was much lamented by the authors of the decline-and-refonn 
literature, and the beginnings of such factionalism, as well as the "pernicious" 
influence of the harem, was placed squarely in the reign of SUleym&n. 

The topos of mischievous factions and scheming courtiers enabled authors 
to concentrate their critical energies primarily on Riistem, but as 'Alt kept 
reminding bis readers, "so long as the king shows no circumspection and 
alertness in the supervision of the vezirs, he implicitly authorizes the oppression 
of the Believers and by selecting the tyrannical vezir be approves of the 
destruction of the country." 25 It is with this awareness that we must read 
Ottoman historians reprehending Riistem for, among other things, transforming 
hard-won state lands into private or waqf holdings and thus reducing the amount 
available to be distributed as fiefs. Koci Bey sees (his as a major factor in the 
demise of the timar system. Despite the convenience of Riistem as the scapegoat, 

(Kiinh, 371b) relates, for instance, that Suleyman allowed Ibrahim Pa$a to build an 
"unequalled palace," covered with a lead dome like the royal one. whereas Ottoman "kanfln" was 
different until then. 
^Counsel, p. 27. 
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however, not all authors bother to abstain from mentioning Suleyman's name in 
conjunction with this harmful policy; in the tfirzli'l MUluk, the magnificent 
sultan is specifically named as the one who, transgressing the bounds of 
"fairness/insaf," granted many villages to §okollu Mehmed Pasa as lemlik 
(freehold) and, again, caused die reduction of fiefs. 26 

A sub-genre of Islamic belles-lettres in which the Ottomans seem to have 
taken great pleasure consists of works of evveliydt which occupied themselves 
with identifying die first instances of particular traditions or practices. Minors 
for princes, reform treatises, and histories made quite common use of this motif, 
particularly to point out the very first instance of a specific corrupt innovation 
and to contrast it to the pure forms of an ideal paradigm. Rusiem Pasa was often 
given the dubious honor of being the first to open the gales of bribery. 
Siileyman, unlike some later rulers, is clearly and unequivocally untainted by any 
such charge. 27 Nevertheless, the SUleymanic age appears as the source of yet 
another corruption which was to constitute a major theme of censure in Ottoman 
decline consciousness. 

Yet Ottoman authors, typically in term of their ambivalent treatment of 
the SUleymanic age, did not quite know what to do with this undisputed 
evidence. One wonders if they or their readers could hold back their smiles when 
(hey wrote (and read) that Rusiem look bribes and grew as rich as Pharaoh but 
knew what mercy was and did not charge much. 

Perhaps the best example of tins ambivalence is to be found in the Kitdb- 
i Miistetdb, an anonymous reform treatise from (he 1620's, which may have 
been used by Koci Bey as a model, 28 In this work, whenever Siileyman is 
directly referred to, he is the paradigmatic ruler. Yet there is a revealing story 
which puts the blame for the post-Siileymamc fiscal crises, lamented by the 
author, on policies that were adopted under Suleyman. 29 In addition to his 
stupendous wealth, Rustem Pasa is well-known for his measures to augment 
state revenues and for his success in filling the coffers of the Treasury to an 
unprecedented scale. 30 But the story in the Kitdb-i MUstetdb suggests that the 
apparent strength of Ottoman finances under Rusiem did not convince everyone 
thai the state stood on firm ground in that age of opulence and magnificence. 

While hunting near Dimetoka where Lutfi Pasa, Rustem's predecessor, is 
pensioned off, Suleyman demands to see his ex-grand vezir Lutfi. The sultan asks 

^HirzU'l-malGk, ed. Y. Yiicel. Osmanlt DevUt TefkMttna Dair Kaynaklar, III (Ankara, 
1988), p. 177. 

^According to 'Alt (Kilnh* 294a), §emst Pasa was able to talk MurSd III into accepting 
bribes. 

28Ed Yasar Yiicel (Ankara. 1974). 
29 Ibid.. 20-21. 

30Su]eyman was so impressed by his vent's achievement thai one of ihe coffers in (he Treasury 
was sealed as "the money collected by Rusiem" to serve as a reminder or whai a re venue- minded 
statesman could do. 
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the dismissed vezir why the Outer Treasury was not full during his term of office 
whereas his succesor Rustem managed lo increase state revenues and savings to 
such an extent that filled not only the Outer Treasury but also flowed over into 
the extra storehouse of Ycdikule. LulfT Pasa, a voice of wisdom in post- 
Siileymanic advice and reform treatises whose authors apparently cherished his 
prescient Afaf-name, answers mat the Treasury has been filled allright by 
Rustem, but only at the expense of the impoverished re'dyd (the producing - 
taxpaying subjects), the only genuine treasure. And he adds, with foresight which 
to the author of Kitdb-i MUstetdb is nightmarish hindsight, thai this policy — 
the policy of Rustem but ultimately, of Siileyman himself as well — implies 
eventual depletion of not only the extra reserves of Yedikule but also (he Outer 
Treasury itself. 

In the end it seems Siileyman the Magnificent won over Siileyman the 
Lawgiver. The basic refrain in the decline-and-reform literature is about zulm, or 
tyranny, which is often associated with overtaxation and related to the oppressive 
weight of an overgrown, overly magnificent slate. In Ottoman historical 
consciousness, the closest the Ottomans ever came to reaching the golden mean 
or the paradigmatic balancing act between imperial magnificence and law-abiding 
justice vis-a-vis ihe subjects was under Siileyman. And yet it was again in his 
age that the fine balance started to be broken in favor of magnificence and courtly 
excesses (including fiscal, political, and moral corruption) which led lo the 
neglect of law, hence — narratologically, if not chronologically, after Siileyman 
— lo zulm, hence lo social disorder, and hence ironically, to the eventual decline 
of Ottoman might and magnificence. As lo the public perception of the 
impressive legislative activity that took place under him, it cannot be divorced 
from the image of Ottoman law itself concerning which ihe popular saying went: 
"Osmanli'mn kanunu yatsiya kadnr / Ottoman law (of prohibition) is [valid] until 
forenoon." 31 



31 Proverb cited in Kit&bu Mesalih, pp. 50-51 of facs text, A modern version of this goes: 
"Osmanli'mn kaDunu Of gun / Ottoman law is valid for three days." 
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The age of Sultan Siileyman has left its imprint on men's minds. Indeed, his 
government's political aims, as those of his father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather, were extraordinarily ambitious. The intention was a continuous Holy 
War and a continuous expansion of (he Ddrii'l-isl&m? If Yavuz Selim had been 
the first Hddimil'l-karemeyn, if B2yezid II claimed lo be Efrefu's-seldftn, if 
Mehmed II had been the greatest gdzt. Siileyman laid claim to the "Supreme 
Caliphate." 3 

The aim in view remained a universal Muslim empire and at the same 
time a true Frontier State. The means: a great central army developed out of the 
sultan's own household troops, disciplined, resilient, single-minded, ready to die 
in the gazd. Other loyalties, to origin and region, to dervish orders, were 
subservient lo this goal. Holy War was the uniting ideology. All were subjects 
of the Ottoman sultans, 4 the greatest of whom was Siileyman. 

The splendor surrounding this sultan in history tempts us to idealize his 
reign as a true golden age. Yet Sultan Suley man's popularity declined in the 
1540's. Surely nobody in this conference is feeling an urge to prove Siileyman 
Less than his reputation. Bui his reputation should be measured in contemporary 
Ottoman terms, not in ours. In order to adequately measure (he ruler against the 
values of his own times, we need the narrative sources. In this paper, I shall try 
to point out one aspect of (he age of Siileyman, of "public opinion" in the sense 
of opinion publicly held and expressed. 



^This is a revised and slightly enlarged version of the paper read at ihe Conference on the Age of 
Siileyman the Magnificent, Princeton University, November 19-22. 1987. I wish to express my 
gratitude lo Professor Eva Bacr, Professor Cornell Fleischer, Dr. Remke Kruk, Professor Bernard 
Lewis and Professor Andreas Tietzc for their encouragement and many helpful suggestions. 
2 See H. Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire. The Classical Age, 1300-16X10, (London. 1973) p. 6. 
^See farther Inalcik. Classical Age, p. 57. 
^Inalcik, Classical Age, p. 80. 
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This was in the first place that of the central government. The sultan's 
historiographers made known the course of events in such a way as to "prevent 
misunderstanding and to forestall uninformed criticism." 5 But next to this, it was 
possible for the educated to express their view, concealing their identity if 
necessary* 

The work which I shall discuss, written by an author who does give his 
name, belongs to a little-known genre of "public opinion/ prophecy. Its writers 
were adepts of reml and of cifr, esoteric knowledge concerning the destinies of 
nations, in its apocalyptic aspects, a literature winch is also known as meldhim, 
eschalological expectations centering around natural calamities, great 
conjunctions and eclipses. 

For the prophetic writers, in distinction from the later na$ihatndme 
writers, the most insistent questions revolved around the perfection of man's 
soul, made most urgent by the expectation of the MahdT. The CSmi c U'l- 
meknundt, "Collector of the Concealed", is such a book. 

Its author, Mevlana 'Isa\ was bom in about 879/1474-1475 (according to 
his own words) in Hamid ili (according to Mustafa 'Alt). 7 He studied law and 
became a deputy judge. He may have been in some way affiliated to a dervish 
order; I have suggested the Halvetiye. 8 He had studied l arui and history, in which 
chronology and millenarian speculation attracted him. 

The text is found in three manuscripts dating from the first years of the 
seventeenth century. They are: 

Le: Library of the University, Leiden, Cod. Or. 1448. Part I of a 
manuscript of two parts, dated 10-20 Ramazan 1013/Fcbruary 1605. 13 
lines to the page. It was first described in 1865. 9 



5 B. Lewis and Ch. Pellal. "Djarida", El. 2nd ed., s.v. 

^The Valp'at-i Sultan Cem and die Gurhelname, both describing the life and deeds of Prince Cem, 
remained anonymous, even in the time of Silleyman. §. Turan examined an anonymous, Iti'al- 
name, the author of which was in the service of Prince Seltm (later Sclim II); J. Turan, Kanuni'nin 
Oglu fekrfdc Bayezid Vak'asi (Ankara, 1961) p. 9. 

7 C. H. Fleischer. Bureaucrat and Intellectual in the Ottoman Empire. The Historian Mustafa Ali 

{1541-1600) (Princeton. 1986) 247f.; J. Schmidt. Mustafd 'A&'s Kiinhu'l-ahbar and its Preface 

according to the Leiden Manuscript (Istanbul -Leiden, 1987) pp. 8, 35. 72. 

^Tabte Ronde "L'ordre des Beklachis" in Strasbourg, June 1966. On these matters see now Ahmed 

T. Karamusiafa, Vdhidi's Mendkib-i ljvoca-i Cih&rt ve Nettce-i Cart: Critical Edition and Historical 

Analysis, unpublished Ph. D. dissertation. Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University. 

(Montreal, 1986). I thank Dr. Karamusiafa for putting his Ph. D. thesis at my disposal. 

9p. de Jong and M.J. de Goeje, Calalogus Codicum Orientalium Bibliothecae Academiae Lugduno 

Batavae III (Leiden. 1865) 26 no. DCCCCXLIV. 
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An: Library of the Turk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara, Y. 240/4. Part six of a 
manuscript dated Receb 1012/beg. 11 June 1603. 15 lines to the page. 
First described by its former owner, Osman Fend SagTam. \ 

Is: Library of the University, Istanbul, T. Y. 3263, formerly Ibnttlemin 
Mahmud Kemal (Inal). In the colophon Ismail el-katib writes that he 
finished the "rough draft" (tesvid) on M uharrcm 1 of a year ending with 
six (the rest of the date has been cut off); probably late sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century. It consists of ISO folios, with 15 lines to the page. 
The manuscript has been rebound at least once. 10 

The manuscripts represent three recensions, a short one (Le), a longer one 
(An), and an even longer one (Is). Contrary to what I said in an earlier paper, I 
now think it possible that these recensions were made, in that order, by the 
author himself. In Le and An the work is dated 936/beg. 5 September 1529 and 
940/beg. 23 July 1533; in Is 950/beg. 6 June 1543 is given as the final date. 

The book is ostensibly a gazavdt-ndtne, 1 * but its essential object is 
announcing the end of the world and preparing the initiated for this event. It is 
written as a mesnevi poem alternating between the metres hezec and remel; the 
form suggests that the text was to be read aloud to listeners who are addressed ly 
fetd etc. In order to make the contents more accessible to bis public, use is made, 
especially at tl*e beginning, of fables and parables. 

In the longest recension the work is divided into one hundred twenty-five 
(unnumbered) snort chapters, of which the first forty-seven consist of a history of 
creation, of the nur-i Ahmed, "light of Muhammad', and of the prophets. The 
nativity horoscope of the Prophet is set out in detail, because it helps in the 
recognition of the Mahdi. 

Chapters forty-eight to ninety-five tell the history of the Ottomans from 
the legendary beginnings of the dynasty to the death of Selim I. Chapters ninety- 
six to one hundred and twenty-three are mainly devoted to the reign of Sultan 
Suleyman. 



^or earlier literature see my "Der Garni Ul-mekoflnfil. Eire Quelle Alls a us der Zeii SuleymaW. 
in H. R. Roemer and A. Noth (eds.). Studien zur Geschichte und Kiiltur des Vorderen Orients. 
Festschrift fir BertoUi Spikier (Leiden. 1981) p. 86, and "§ahib-Kiran und Mahdi. Tdrkische 
Endzeiterwartungeu ira Ersten Jahrzehnl der Regjerung Suleymans", Gy. Kara, ed., Between the 
Danube and the Caucasus (Budapest, 1967) p. 51. I thank the keepers of the Leiden, Ankara and 
Istanbul collections for pulling microfilms of their manuscpjts at my disposal. 
"Cf. Orhan $aik Gokyay's contribution to his volume, "The Literature of Expansion and 
Conquest." 
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Many passages of 'Is&'s poem dcaJ with .situations which were half- 
forgotten when he was writing, and with people who had long been dead. He had 
suffered during the great famine, followed by the plague, of 1503, and had 
witnessed the earthquake which in 915/beg. 21 April 1509 destroyed the inner 
city of Istanbul. Nearer to his own time were the revolt of the Mamluks in Syria 
and Egypt; the campaign of Rhodes; the conquest of Belgrade, MohAcs, Pest, and 
the conquest and re-conquest of Buda. 

Quite close to (he author's old age — he was seventy-one when he wrote 
his final version — were the third Hungarian campaign, known as the "Raids in 
Germany", gazavdt-i vildyet-i Aldmdn, begun with the hope of conquering 
Vienna but settling for the small fortress of Kdsek (Guns, Kdszeg); the peace 
with Ferdinand who agreed to pay an annual tribute, the campaigns against the 
Safavids and especially the Baghdad campaign; the raids on Corfu and Apulia 
(Kdrfuz and Pulya) under Lulfi Pasa; Hayruddin's conquests by sea; the secret 
pact with infidel France and the disappointment at (lie French betrayal; the 
campaign in Moldavia. 

The end of is^'s longest version takes us to the year of writing, 1543, 
when Ottoman campaigning led to the occupation of several fortresses in western 
Hungary, sc. Esztergom (Gran), Tata and Sz6kesfeh6var flslolni Bclgrad, 
Stuhlweissenburg), before SO ley man started home with his army. 12 

What should 'fsa write about his own time? With the world at war, with 
such catastrophes as the bloody civil war in Anatolia behind one, with such feats 
of piracy as the capture of Algiers and Tunis and such unexpected failures as 
Vienna, with the incessant moving of armies and ships from cast to west as the 
situation demanded. The firsi twenty years of Suleyman's reign had been years of 
almost uninterrupted warfare and crisis. 

The final battle had not yet been fought. Sultan Suleyman, with all bis 
might, had not been able to lure either the Habsburg monarchs, Charles V and 
Ferdinand, or die Shah of Persia, Tahmasb into open battle, to decide who was 
the "supreme ruler of all the world". l - The term denoting tfns universalisl 
aspiration was $dfiib-kirdn "lord of an auspicious conjunction, invincible hero." 14 
The Turkish author takes Charles V's aspirations 15 seriously: he quotes him as 
asking the Pope for the crown and as announcing that he would go to the 



I gave an impression of this part in a paper entitled "MevlSni 'fsa's view of Ottoman Hungary" 
at the 7th C1EPO Symposium in Ptcs. 7-11 September 19B6. 

13 Staoford Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and Modem Turkey. I (Cambridge. 1976). p. 
94. 

l4 C. Fleischer, "Royal Authority, Dynastic Cyclism. and Ibn Khaldunism' in Sixteenth-Century 
Ottoman Letters", Journal of Asian and African Studies XVIII (1983), p. 206. 
^See John Elliott's contribution to this volume. 
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mountain of the Kaf which forms the frontier of the terrestrial world (An 144a). 
Suleyman writes to Charles V: fu kilduA da'vd-i sahib -fyrdni/ er iseft karsula 
saHa varam (since you have claimed universal lordship, meet, if you are a man, 
him who is advancing towards you). 

In those years Sultan SU ley man was $dhib-kiran rather than kdn&ni. 
Ebfl's-su'ud, as §eyhu'l-islam (after 952/1545), was yet to undertake the great 
revision and compilation of the kanun which earned Sulcyman the title of 
"lawgiver." 

'isa's statements about Sultan Suleyman must be seen against the 
background of politic and religious expectations of his time. His Cdmi c U'l- 
mekn&ndt contains detailed statements concerning the end of the world, and some 
remarkable prognostications about the political future. 

The world's life-span was seven thousand years; to the Imam Ca'far as- 
adik (d. 765) the author ascribes the statement dial a thousand years had not yet 
passed and that forty-five years were left; to Aristotle the foretelling that there 
would be a flood once in seven thousand years (Is 66a/b). 

The author discusses its date, which he locates in an obscure, but 
imminent future. The Mahdi, he suggests, would come soon. Bom under the 
same constellation as the Prophet, he would be preceded by thirty perfect human 
beings, akfdb. several of whom were Halveti sheykhs. *!sa affirms that the 
present sultan, Sulcyman bin Selim, was such a mighty £<3zi that he might well 
be the MahdT himself, but he moderates this claim immediately by adding that at 
any rate he might be his chief paladin (server). 

Towards the end of the Istanbul version, written in 1543, only seven 
years after the death of MakbQI Ibrahim Pasa, 'Isa touches on the extraordinary 
power of the ser'asker of the sultan and the shock of his fall, after which Ayas 
Pasa became Grand Vizier. 

But in a prophetic passage, ostensibly written earlier, *isa traces a picture 
of the Ottoman society to come. What did he see? A pddifdh who would leave 
matters of slate to his vizier; a lawlessness of the emirs of the time, who would 
rob the reP&yd with impunity; a corruption among the kadis who would violate 
sacred law and substitute ruses for it; but then suddenly there would be a remedy: 
the killing of the vizier by the sultan, who would then reign as another MahmOd 
(of Ghazna) with his Ayas... 

Such statements — and the last one has all the appearances of a prophecy 
ex eventu — may reflect 'isa's opinion of the reigning sultan; but conclusions 
can only be drawn ater a closer cxaminaton of his work. At the moment, one 
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may only consider the treatment of certain key themes, where the author 
discusses not so much wliat happened but what people thought was happening to 
them and was going to happen, 

I shall give four short illustrations of what may be called Mevlfria isa's 
political convictions. The first concerns the succession to the throne. 1543 was a 
critical year. The aging Sultan Siileyman, bis favorite having died, showed his 
preference for his youngest son and transferred the eldest to Amasya. People saw 
that there were troubles ahead, princes taking up arms against their brothers ot 
against their father. For isa, who docs not refer to this directly, the troubled 
years preceding the deposition of BayezTd II and Selim's usurpation of the throne 
must have been living realities. 

He depicts Selun I as a just niler who removed innovation, bid'at, 
tyranny and corruption, $al&let\ in his time the sheep could walk with the wolf, 
the mouse could put its bead on the cat's paw. isa imputes to the dying Selun I 
an expression of regret on three accounts; that he died before the Kizilba§, that be 
did not build an 'imaret for himself, and that he did not wage Holy War. 

It is surely no accident that Mevlana 'isa, who was of the same generation 
as Sultan Selim I, pays special attention to BayezTd II's forced abdication, 
deposition and death. Early on in his work, isa gives a glancing hint, praising 
the times of 'Osman, "when fratricides did not yet exist." 16 

Not long after isa's writing the army was going to demand Siileyman's 
retirement to Demotika (Dimetoka): (his would have reduueed the pdhib-kirdn to 
the pitiable state of the aged Dayezid II 17 Indeed, this precedent was what Prince 
Mustafa had in mind, as his letters (admittedly not until the early fifties) 
reveal. 18 



My second illustration bears on the issue of social order. Did people 
recognize that it was breaking down, and that the sultan's policies were 
responsible for it? Among modern historians mere is a growing awareness that 
this breakdown began in the early years of the sixteenth century. 19 

Contemporary Ottoman historiographers, it has been suggested, were 
blinded to the more immediate social and economic causes of Anatolian unrest, 
which they preferred to attribute to religious causes, especially the "hideous 



' 6 Here, as elsewhere, 'Isa probably uses the Anonymous Chronicle as a source for his work; see 
my paper in Pecs. 

17 Turan. SehzAde bayezid Vak'asi, p. 11. 

1 8 A. D: Aldcrson, The Structure of the Ottoman Dynasry (Oxford, 1956): Turan, SehzAde Bayezid 
Vak'asi, p. 25. 

19 M. A. Cook, Population Pressure in Rural Anatolia 1450-1600 (Oxford, 1972) p. 32. 
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Safavid doctrine." 20 This may be accounted for, not by lack of insight, but by 
their function, mentioned above, of presenting the course of events according to 
the opinion of (he central government. 

"When the plain of Syrmia had been conquered", 'Isa wrote, "the sultan 
said: feel ashamed as long as the Turks have not taken root here. The people of 
this country will not be obedient until Muslims have settled down here. In order 
to deport many tribes (if) from the Bozoklu and fill that country, a beg went and 
a number of kadis. These (tribes) were not willing to be deported; they rebelled, 
they slew the beg and also killed the kadis." 

JF or Mevlan a 'Isa, dejwuUonjandj&rc^e 
doctrine, is the cause cjf the first jreal tribal disiurba^ 

"^AW^jflpfrHtffi^f ihp.m is nn larlf pf infl ight into s ncial conrlilinns and iheir^ 

causes. This would bear out the view that 'Isa was not an official historian. 

My third example concerns 'Isa's treatment of booty, gantmet. Professor 
Inalcik 2 1 noted certain facts about the reservoirs of slave labour that were opened 
through the Turkish conquests in Christan lands. Soldiers could get cash out of 
prisoners from the slave-merchants who set up their markets at the end of a 
battle. 22 Mevlana 'Isa often has occasion to write that after a successful siege or 
campaign the army took such a vast amount of booty and prisoners that they 
were "drawned" in them. The slave market actually plummeted after the battle of 
Mohacs and the ensuing raids into Hungary. Akincts and gtffltiUiis carried off 
thousands of prisoners; "every poor man in the army got rich;" "one man took 
thirty to forty captives and sold them — it was unheard-of; but ten of them did 
not surpass the value of one, and there was nobody who would pay a hundred 
akce for one, so that when everybody had his fill, they were not left in the army 
but put on the boats; they look pencik alive for the stale treasury, amounting to 
120.000 prisoners, compare this now with the 600.000 taken" (An 142b). 23 

My final illustration concerns the need for appointments. 'Isa refers to 
survivors inheriting the positions of the dead. He observes the heavy losses of 
the Ottoman army during certain campaigns, especially after the sieges of 
Belgrade and Rhodes. Tens of thousands were dead or disabled, positions had to 



20 J. R. Walsh. "The Historiography of Oltoman-Safavid Relations in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries", B. Lewis and P. M- Holt, eds., Historians of the Middle East, 2nd ed., 
(London, 1964) pp. 206-209. 

^ Hi. Inalcik, Introductory Address to the Princeton Conference. 
22 H. Inalcik, "Ghulam" in El. 2nd ed., s.v. 

23 According to Inalcik. "Ghulam "in the second half of the 9th/lSth century the average price 
of a slave was 40-50 Venetian ducats"; Pakalin writes: "when there were many captives, their 
price fell to 125 akca" (Tarih Deyimteri II 766). 
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be refilled After a Hungarian campaign two hundred (akce?) were paid to each 
disabled soldier (mahruc) (1st 91). 

Though he does not actually mention unemployment among the kadis, it 
is clear that Mevlana 'isa who had served as a substitute judge during thirty-five 
years, foresaw misery for his own profession. He warned that the Final Hour 
would be preceded by the portent 'aldmet, "humiliation of the learned": Judges 
and professors would be put to shame; when the flute or the violin would be 
played they would be alert, but they would pay no heed when Traditions and 
Commentaries on the Koran were read. 

Mevlana 'Isa's sources must have been diverse. He knew and cited 
Ahmedts fskender-ndme; he had recourse to the Tevdrify-i Al-i 'Osm&n. He 
displays a thorough knowledge of writings containing the wisdom of Aristotle 
and Ca'far as-Sadik. His profession must have given bim access to works 24 and 
libraries where such works were kept. 25 

He discussed these matters with his three friends, two of whom were 
kadis. He does not say much about the judge I§tibzade Ahmed, whose companion 
he was during the reign of Sultan BayczTd II. He is more informative about 
another judge, Kadi Muhytddin, whose close friend he was between 1512 and 
1520 and who was well versed in all the sciences and eminent in cifr. Mevlana 
c Is£ admired (his learned kadi from the naval port of Gelibolu, whose fuJl name 
was Mchmed b- Ismail, Muhytddin, with the nickname Kepeciogli. For him 'Isa 
made the final copy of his (Muhyiddin's) Turkish compilation concerning 
juridical questions, mesffil, entitled, tanlalizingly, Minhdc (only the Istanbul 
manuscript contains this information). Mevlana Isa admired Kadi Muhytddin 
who practised, among other sciences, cifr. A third friend was the colonel 
(mtralay) Murad Beg, an expert astronomer/astrologer. 

These men may perhaps be regarded as the author's patrons. The book is 
not expressly dedicated to the reigning sultan. Did Sultan Suleyman actively try 
to influence, public opinion through the prophetic writers? A r£/n/-prophecy was 
presented to him after the execution of Prince Mustafa. 26 The Rumuz-i Kunfc of 
the Bayramt §cyh Ibn Isa Akhisari (died 1559/60) was completed under his 
reign 27 What did he think of the Bayramt-Melameti §eyh Pir 'Alt, who claimed 
to be the Mahdi? We hear of a conversation between the two men, in which the 



zq An example would be Die Turkish version of ihc Ris6le-i sifafi by Nasiraddin Tfisi, described by 
M. Gotz, Ttlrkische Handsehaften, (Wiesbaden 1979) {VOHD XIII. 4J. 341 no. 355. 

Sezgin, Geschichte d£s arabischen Sehrifttums VII (Leiden, 1979) refers to many Arabic 
manuscripts in Turkish libraries. 

26 Turan, fthzMe Bayeztd Vak'asi, 25 note 2, quoting T. Gokbilgin. 

27 M. G&z, Tliriische HandschrifUn. Teil A (Wiesbaden, 1979) (VOHD XIII, 4), 353 no. 369; H. 
Sohrweide, TUrkische Handschriften, Teil 5, (Wiesbaden, 1981) {VOHD XIII, 5), 275 no. 293. 
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seyh is said to have uttered, "my pddifah, now to outward appearance you are (be 
Mahdj..." 2 " Again, some years laler, Seyy id Lokman w as to write that Siile yman 
had left behind seyhs of religious orders in his pious asceticism and had attained 
the degree of the perfect men, aktitb..? 9 

With regard to gazd isa speaks as an expansionist Ottoman: &azd is the 
sultans' duly; integration of the conquered lands is necessary. Vienna must be 
destroyed in the interest of a safe and prosperous Buda (1st 90a); it had been 
necessary that the Akincis had turned Hungarian and Austrian lands into a desert; 
at least 'Isa boasted that they had done so. After Mohacs there was no Ottoman 
soldier who had not cut off five to ten heads; they used corpses as cushions for 
their own heads (An 142b). At the same time 'Isa was interested in Christian 
affairs; he records, in the style of the gazavdtndme, the deliberations of their 
leaders; he describes the Sack of Rome; he welcomes the sultan's generosity in 
giving the Christians back one of their churches in Esztergom. 

Perhaps the Cdmi'U'l-meknunat was designed for instruction of a circle of 
friends, who may have had dervish (Halve uye? MelamTye?) connections. By isa's 
time, suspicion had long turned against suhversive Shi'is. The hold of the Sunnt 
establishment had tightened. The Kizilbas. were an abomination. But 'isa's 
chapter on the death of Shah Ismail is surprisingly mellow. The Kiztlbas finds 
his resting place in Kcrbcla, where he has built a canal. 

With millenarian beliefs speculations sprang up that, pending the end of 
days, a good life on earth would come. In this mood it was possible to raise the 
question of the cost of the fcazavat, considering the terrible price in dead and 
wounded, but concluding that it was worth it 

The book's archaic Old Ottoman and the mesnevi form, which became 
anachronistic from the seventeenth century onwards, may have been responsible 
for its being neglected for some time. But it was not wholly forgotten, because 
Mustafa 'All quoted from the work in his Klinhii'l-ahbdr. Its semi-esoteric nature 
must have appealed to him. Through 'Ali, public (though not official) opinion 
under the sultans Murad III and Mehmed III remained in touch with Mcvlana 
isa's Cdmi ' U'l-meknunaU three generations after Sultan Siileyman. 



2 *Abdulbakt (Golpinarli). Meldmilik ve Melamler (Istanbul, 1931) with an anecdote of Suhao 

Siileyman selling free a MelSmI prisoner to ensure victory at Rhodes. 

29 KiySfetu't-InsAniyye ft $em&ili'l-'Ofmaniyye (fascsimile, Istanbul. 1987) 48b- 
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REIGN OF SULEYMAN 



HaJil 1NALCIK 



I. THE CONCEPT OF STATE 
A. "JUSTICE.' - FOUNDATION OF THE STATE 



With regard to (he concept of state, while the ulcma laid emphasis on the Islamic 
notions, the bureaucrats (ktittdb) insisted on the Turco-Iranian traditions. The 
titles of huddvendigdr and pddi$dh (both meaning great king or emperor in 
Persian), as well as the lilies of ban and hakdn (emperor in the Central Asian 
empires), were used by the klittdb when they intended to stress the Turco-IraniAn 
character of sovereignty. 

Su ley man is believed to have embodied in his person the most 
accomplished image of the Middle Eastern ruler. In the eyes of the Ottomans, he 
overshadowed the Sassanian emperor Anushirwan Husraw (Chosroes I, 531-579) 
and matched the Quranic image of the perfect ruler, Salomon. In their 
glorification of Siileyman, they laid emphasis on his sense of justice and equity 
as the most significant characteristic of his rulersbip. In fact, their emphasis on 
the principle of justice is not just a matter of rhetoric. Ever since ancient 
Mesopotamia, justice had come to be considered as the most effective ethical and 
wise principle of conduct of a king in the successive empires of the Middle East. 
But it is to be noted thai in ibis tradition, the concept of justice gained quite a 
specific meaning, not to be simply limited to the ethical notion of equity. 

The particular notion of 'addled (Ar. l addla) as the key principle in the pre- 
Islamic Persian or Middle Eastern political system appears to have been 
introduced into the Islamic slate system by the Persian bureaucrats and literati in 
the service of the Caliphate. The notion obviously originated from pre-lslamic 



'See H. Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire, Tlte Classical Age 1300-1600 (London: Wejdenfeld and 
Nicolson. 1973), pp. 65-69; also In&lcik, "Adiletnameler,'' Belgeler, vol. 2 (Ankara: 1965), pp. 
49-52. 
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Indo-Persian advice literature. The famous story in al-TabarT about the Sassanian 
King Parwiz discussed pragmatic issues for a successful government, llicrc, the 
main issue was how to increase the slate revenues without causing discontent 
among the taxpaying majority. The question was that when the discontent of the 
masses went unheeded, it might cause the loss of power. The case of Parwiz 
exemplified the power-state or tyranny. It argued that since the ruler's power was 
sanctioned by God, he had the right to use any means to consolidate it, which 
included increasing taxes. But through long historical experience, it was learned 
that a despotic government based on the use of sheer force could not last long. In 
the story, this kind of government is discarded not only because an oppressive 
government might result in an impairment of the productive capacity of the 
taxpayers (and thus in a decrease in government revenues). As the alternative, it 
was proposed that protection of the tax-payers against the abuse of royal power 
was the best policy because it would enchance production and state revenues and 
consequently would solidify the royal power. 

Thus, justice had quite a specific meaning in this system of government. 
Its definition has a crucial importance for us in understanding the whole structure 
of the Middle Eastern stale. Justice in this system is defined as the prevention 
and elimination of the oppressive acts, iulm, by those who exercise power in the 
name of the ruler. This would be achieved through the dtvdn al-maidUm or the 
Ottoman Divdn-i Htimdyun functioning as a supreme court, through a constant 
check and spying on the governors, summary punishments under the siydsa laws, 
periodic promulgation of 'adalet-namcs or rescripts of justice, and the public's 
recourse to rik'a and 'arz-i mahzar, or petition rights against the abuses of power 
of the agents of state. The whole administrative system rested on a notion of 
'addlet conceived in this manner. In this system, 'addlet is not simply a principle 
of equity and impartial judgment, but also a principle of social acuon. 

Within this system, power and justice were considered not as a dichotomy, 
but as interdependent principles. Power was for justice and justice for power. 
Arbitrary use of power was injustice. The ultimate goal of supreme power was to 
establish justice and it was justice that consolidated power. Thus, 1 believe that 
the term 'oriental despotism' in western literature is a misconception of the real 
state system in the east. 

The concept of one ruler with absolute power was of central importance 
for the system, because the only way to realize the 'addlet was believed to be by 
means of an omnipotent ruler independent from all external influences, deciding 
and acting in absolute freedom, responsible only before God JorJiis actions. In 
other words, absolute power was believed to be the ultimate guarantee and shelter 
for the oppressed. The ruler should be on the watch all the lime against injustices 
and be prepared to hear complaints directly from his subjects. The imperial 
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council presided over by the ruler himself and open to the humblest of his 
subjects was (he key institution of the empire. 

The Tower of 'Addlet, 1 or Cihdnniimd in the Ottoman court symbolized 
the constant watch of (he ruler. Further investigation, particularly of the classical 
Ottoman system of government, demonstrates that the social class with which 
the ruler was primarily concerned in establishing the 'addlet or protection, was 
(he peasant re 'dyd. 

The peasantry lived in isolated small communities in the countryside and 
were victims of all sorts of exactions and acts of violence. In the narrow sense of 
the word, re'&yti meant those family farm units in the countryside. They 
constituted the backbone of the productive classes and the main source of public 
revenues. Thus, from the times of Hammurabi or Anushirwan Husraw I, the 
justice-seeking measures concerned die peasantry, land Ikolding, and land taxation. 
In (he Ottoman Empire, a whole series of laws and regulations were designed 
principally to protect the peasants against the exactions of provincial limar- 
holding soldiery and local authorities. 'Addlet meant for the Ottoman bureaucrats 
primarily die protection of the re 'aya against abuses of power in the provinces. 

It is my belief that the special meaning of justice in the Middle Eastern 
state is of key importance in understanding that state. Methodologically, it is 
necessary to study comparatively the rather unsystematic collection of maxims 
and stories in the advice literature, with (he actual government organization and 
policies. Thanks to the archival source, the study of the Ottoman state offers the 
most detailed and reliable picture o f a typical Middle Eastern empire. 

In the Ottoman Empire, the central government's great concern to redress 
(he injustices can be seen in (lie following measures and institutions: 



I. The principle of accessibility 

In the Ottoman government system, even the humblest member of the 
society had die right to (ake his complaints to (he imperial council. A series of 
books in the Ottoman archives known as the defier-i sikaydi* indicate also the 
wide use of whiten grievances against provincial authorities. Such applications, 
when done through the kadi, were called 'art-i mahzar, or petitions, and often 
bore many signatures of Muslim and non-Muslim re'dyd. Complaints were 
directed against tax collectors, the local military, or even against the governors. 
The sultan encouraged the re 'aya to bring injustices to this attention. 



^Such a Defter-i fikdydi is published by H.G. Mayer el al., Das Osmanische "Registerbuch der 
Beschwerden" (Sikayet Dtfleri) vom Jahre 1675, vol. 1, Vienna 1984. 
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2. The Idea of Just Era 

On his accession to (he throne, every sultan introduced certain dramatic 
measures to declare to the world (hat his reign was going to be an era of justice. 
Thus, many rulers in Iran began their reign by abolishing the tamgka taxes. 

It was a custom of the Ottoman sultans to promulgate periodically 
rescripts of justice, or 'addlet-ndmeSy to warn the government agents in the 
provinces to refrain from such illegal acts as imposition of forced services and 
dues on the re'aya, making exactions, staying in the homes of the peasantry, and 
forcing the latter to feed their large retinues. These were the most common 
abuses the sultan tried to prevent under (he threat of the severest siydsa penalties. 
The sultan asked the local kadi to publicize his orders and give a copy of it to 
whoever wanted one. Such abuses perpetrated by public agents were subject to a 
special jurisdiction called siydsa. No cash compensation was accepted for such 
crimes and siydsa p unishments were particularly severe. 



3. Royal Watch on Injustices 

An elaborate intelligence and espionage network was believed to be 
established primarily to keep watch on the acts of the public agents to prevent 
unjust acts. Also the Ottoman sultans' secret tours in disguise were designed to 
discover the abuses and to redress injustices. All these Ottoman practices sound 
so familiar for a reader of Nizam al-Mulk's Siydsetndme? Actually the tradition 
was transmitted by the kiittdb, the bureaucrats, and by a large literature designed 
for the kltttdb, such as advice books, manuals on state finances and accounting, 
or insa' (episiolugraphy) and history books. It is no coincidence that in Ottoman 
literature, the first translations consisted of books in these fields. 



4. Symbolism and Iconography of Justice 

Astral symbolism of power and justice goes back to the Mesopotamia 
civilizations. The combinations of the sun and the lion, or the sun and the moon 
symbolized royal power and justice. Sassanian and Seljuk coins bear the same 
emblems. In the famous Turkish book of advice gutadgu Bilig* Kim-Togdi, 
rising sun, is the ruler and represents justice ; his vizier Ay-Doldi, full-moon, 
represents intellect and dawla - fortune. The ruler's supreme duty is to eliminate 
injustices. Kutadgu Bilig says the sword in the ruler's hand symbolizes his power 



3 See. for instance, p. 456 of the edition by H. Drake (Tehran: 1962). 

4 Yfisuf IJSss HSjib, Wisdom of Royal Glory (Kutadgu Bilig), A Tureo-Islnmic Mirror for Princes, 
trans. R. Dankoff (Chicago. 19B3). 
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id establish justice by immediate decision and execution. The emblems of sun, 
moon, lion, and sword of justice are to be found together or individually on all 
the regalia of Asiatic states. 

The pictorial arrangement of the 'addlet, revenue, army, and power in the 
form of a circle meant to snow the whole system, or the dependence of each 
component on the others. In a circle it is not clear which element, 'add let or 
power, is the initial point; all the elements are considered to be absolutely 
interdependent. On ihe other liand, prevention of illegal taxation being the central 
concern of the ruler and bis subjects, particular care was taken to announce 'adalet 
measures to the public, as demonstrated in the royal tax inscriptions throughout 
the Middle East. The decrees engraved on the walls of the Masjid-i J urn 'a in 
Isfahan, the Ilkhanid inscription on the gate of the Ankara castle are among such 
examples. 

The theme of justice and royal power also pervaded historiography, the 
in§£* literature, and court poetry. This pattern had crucial significance for those 
who considered the concept of a just ruler as the very foundation of society. A 
series of semioiic conventions in art and literature would be clear to us the 
moment we realize the pervasive meaning of this particular outlook of state and 
society. 

In conclusion, contrary to what is believed, die advice literature is only 
one part of tbc evidence of a system of government which prevailed in the Middle 
East since antiquity. Without it, the medieval Near Eastern state cannot be 
understood and defined. Suleyman is reported to have read with great interest the 
advice to kings literature. 5 

Suleyman's rescript of justice from 1565 declares in its preamble that he is 
determined to eliminate injustices perpetrated against his subjects by the 
provincial authorities, notably the governors and judges, and to ensure for the 
subjects a secure and prosperous life "under his time of justice." 6 The rescript 
banned the most widespread abuses, the forcible marriages and false testimonies. 
In other rescripts, the common forms of injustices included the collection of 
taxes not in accordance with the tax registers, the illicit collection of dues and 
service fees, making false accusations to exact money from the peasants, or 
frequently visiting villages with large retinues with the pretext of investigating 
criminal acts and in the process forcing the peasants to feed them and to pay 
indemnifications. The imperial rescript ordered that such official tours be repeated 
only every three months and that no provisions be received from the peasants 



A translation of Kattla wa Dimna by 'Al? b. $alih, for instance, was generously rewarded by 
Siikyman: Perfevi, Td'rih (Istanbul: 1281/1864). pp. 60-1. 
6 Inalcik, "Adaletnameler." 99-104. 
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unless they were paid for. The rescripts or justice specifically prohibited extra 
labor services which were imposed by the local authorities on the peasants. 
There, fiscal concern was emphatically expressed by the statement that as a result 
of such exactions, the peasants were abandoning their lands and thus revenue 
sources were lost. 

The first acts o f Suleyma n upon his accession to the throne, are described 
by Ottoman historians, 7 almost all of whom were bureaucrats, as being acts 
which were in full conformity with the Middle Eastern notion of the just ruler. 
Immediately after his accession to the throne he let free the deportees from 
Egypt, whom his father had forcibly brought to the Ottoman capital, to stay or 
r eturn to their homeland . He^aiso or dered that afl the properties which had been 
confiscated fr om the silk merchants7"iranian"mr U uo maTL^5EEISnti£X ^^dT 
aecia reo a pan on me Iranian silk imports in 1515, be returned to their owners- 
Other acts of justice included summary execution of those state officials who, 
under his predecessor commiaedacts _of cruelty., and iniustic £S .Ta^fef~Beg , 
admiral of the Ottoman navy at GaJlipoli, known as "Blood y Ca'fer," an d the 
Governor of Prizren, who was accused of enslaving and selling Ottoman 
Christian subjects, were executed for their crimes after investigations. In 
addition, the commander of (he cavalry division of the sil&hdfirs at the Porte was 
dismissed and five of his men were executed when it was proven that they had 
dared to break in the Divan where meetings were held and lo assault some viziers 
and state officials. These acts were designed to show that the new sultan would 
not tolerate the abuse of power against the powerless by his agents, and that he 
demanded due respect and obedience to those who exercised authority in his name. 
All these acts were emphatically mentioned as proofs of his justice. Jlis order of 
15 21 to the k adis concerning the ra tes of c ourt fees was another im portant 

The following policies of Suleyman were also mentioned as the principles 
of a wise and j ust administration, (he neglect of which would later on be referred 
lo as the main causes for the deterioration and decline of the Ottoman Empire. 
'AIT, 8 the liistorian-bureaucrai, observed that the office-liolders, the kadis and the 
sanedk-begs used to be kept in their assigned posts for a long period of time. He 
pointed out that under Suleyman, officials were not dismissed for a trivial fault, 



'F. Babinger, Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und Hire Werke (Leipzig, 1927): Turkish rran9. 
C. Oook. Osmanli Tariff Yazartart ve Eserleh (Ankara, 1982), nos. 58-67. For the works of 
Ma|rakfi Na?uh. see H. G. Yurdaydip . Kanuni'nin Ciliiisu ve Ilk Seferler i (Ankara: 1961); idem, 
Matrakft Nasuh (Ankara: 1963); P. Kappen, Geschictue Sultan SUleymAn KanQnis von CeuttiMe 
Mustafa genannt Koca Nisanci (Wiesbaden, 1961); also J. Matuz, Das Kanzleiwesen Suleyman des 
PrOchtigen, Freiburger Islamstudien Bd. 5 (Wiesbaden, 1974); idem. Herrscherurkunden des 
Osmanen Sultans Siileymdn des Pritehtigen. Ein chronotogisches Verzeichnis, Islamtundliche 
Materialen, Bd. 1 (Freiburg, 1971). 

^Muifafa 'All, Nushalu's -Selatin. ed. and trans. A. Tictze, Mustafa 'Alt's Counsel for Sultans of 
1581, I (Vienna, 1879) ; see lAzima no. 16 on fols. 50v-52r of the text. 
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and if they were dismissed because of a major misconduct, they were never 
reinstated. Thus, our historian asserts, they served the state in confidence and 
justice. Another advantage of long tenure, it was argued, was that the officials 
could build up and maintain a large body of retainers with necessary equipment 
without resorting to bribery and exactions. 

Siileyman was particularly concerned about preventing the soldiery from 
harassing and plundering the peasants on their way to a campaign. There are 
cases related in our sources as to bow severe he was against those who did not 
observe his order. 9 Soldiers were constantly reminded to pay for whatever they 
obtained from (he peasants. It was believed that Ottoman logistics was at its best 
in Siileyman 's rime. 10 Preparations in building up stocks of wheat and barley at 
suitable places along the campaign route would be started one year prior to the 
campaign. Ottoman bureaucrats saw in this policy the wisdom of istimdlet, 
winning over die allegiance of (he subject peoples. It was also argued that unruly 
conduct on the part of the soldiery would cause the flight of the peasantry and 
thus the ruin of the sources of public revenue. Consequently, the protection of 
the local population, or, "justice" was believed to be a necessity for both moral 
and practical purposes. 



J. Justice and Public Opinion 

The general assumption is that in the traditional Middle Eastern state, the 
ruler, being aloof, did not care about public opinion, and ignored what the 
ordinary people, the townsfol and the peasantry thought of him. However, the 
oriental ruler was much concerned with his image in the eyes of the masses, 
because it was a traditionally cslabalisbed fact that potential rivals around him, in 
the periphery or neighboring lands were all ready to exploit any reversal in public 
opinion against him. Popular discontent often appeared among the populace in 
the form of gossip about the moral weakness of (he ruler, i.e., his neglect of 
religious duties, his wine drinking, and most important of all, his inability to 
prevent 'injustices' (tulm, hayj), and abuses of authority perpetrated by his agents 
against his subjects. 



Two silahdars were executed because ibey had let loose their horses to graze on the peasants' 
crop in the fields." "Daybook of (he campaign of Buda." Fendun, Miinfe'dt al-SelAttn, I (Istanbul, 
1274/1857), p. 555. 

,0 Sec G. Veinstein. "S ome Views on Provisioning in the Hungarian Campaigns of Suleyman the 
Magnificent," Osmanistisch* Studien for Winschafts- und Soyalgeschichte in Memoriam VanHo 
Boikav, ed. H. G. Majer (Wiesbaden, 1986). pp. 177-185. 
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'Alt demonstrated the crucial importance of public opinion for ruler in 
safeguarding power. 11 Enumerating the matters necessary for the rulers, he 
mentioned as the first concern, "to gain the love of their subjects so that the 
weak, who have been committed to their charge by the Creater of all creatures, 
make them, the beloved of their hearts. Now if the kings lead a pious life, if ihey 
take care of the people who are their subjects, if they always mix and associate 
with philosophers and wise men and at all times avoid the company of 
blockheads, if ihey again and again study the teachings of history, that is, the life 
stories of the kings of old, if they restrain as much as possible their own 
violence and aim at equity and justice, if fools and eunuchs and mules and the 
courtiers, those kindlers of sedition and disintegration, do not take over the affairs 
of the state..., and if they always protect (he weak and the poor under their rule 
from (he fire of poverty, and destitution by means of their liberality and limitless 
patronage, they will lie the hearts to themselves in affection and will motivate 
people after the five ritual prayers to pray for the continuation of their might and 
glory." 

In fact the ritual of allegiance to the ruler is rendered in the prayers said 
after each Friday sermon (fyufbe) in the mosques throughout his dominions. A 
Muslim ruler loses his legitimacy the moment his name disappears from the 
Friday sermon . Even if the Friday prayers cannot be interpreted truly as a renewal 
of popular approval of the ruler's conduct, it nevertheless was a reminder of the 
importance of public opinion. In any case, the Ottoman sultan selected the 
preachers from among popular $eyfys and appointed them by means of a special 
diploma, and thus kept some sort of control on this delicate matter. There were 
some"rarecase^^ 

or poli cies!"The drinking and coffee houses were shut down not simply because 
the sultan wanted to comply with religious prohibitions, but also because these 
places were centers of gossip against the government 12 In fact, criticisms and 
discontent were voiced during Suleyman's era, not to mention the violent 
uprisings among the Kizilbas. Turkmens. 

However, contemporary observers testify that, by his behaviour and 
conduct which conformed to the tradition Siileyman generated in bis person the 
image of a highly charismatic sultan. It was of crucial importance dial the 
monarch create an image of a just and forgiving 'father 1 of the people, ensuring 
that all groups within the society earned (heir livelihood, and that the poor and 
the powerless were protected. 



^Tielze, vol. 1, Lazime, no. 11, 41 r. 3 margin; rf. note in the Relazione of D- Trevisano, the 
Venetian bailo. cited by §. Turan, $ehzade Bayczid Vak'ast (Ankara, 1961), p. 46. 
12 A. Refik, Onalttnci Asirda Istanbul Hayati, 1553-1591 (Istanbul: 1935), pp. 141-42; coffee 
houses in Istanbul first appeared in 962/1554-55; see Pecevi. T&rih, vol. 1, pp. 363-6. 
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It had been the custom of every Ottoman sultan to begin his reign with a 
major victory or conquest, which was considered as a sign of his ability and good 
fortune. . At the beginning of his reign. SOlevman's military successes at Belgrade 
and Rhodes, where Mehmed the Conqueror had failed, were interpreted as a sign 
of divine support (te'vid-i \ldhi). and won him at the outset an unparalleled 
prestige with the army and the populace. ~" " ~~ 



B. THE CONCEPT OF THE UNIVERSAL EMPIRE. THE CALTPl LATE 

The words and titles which §eytyU'l-isl&m Ebu's-Su'ud used for Sultan 
Suleyman in-*he inscription on the main gate of his mosque in Istanbul 
(completed in 964/1557) can be seen as indicative of the particular concept of 
state held by him and his contemporaries. In our simplified style, the inscription 
can be rendered as follows: 

"This slave of God, powerful with God's power and his mighty deputy on 
the Earth, standing by the commands of the Qur'an and for the execution of them 
all over the world, master of all lands, and the shadow of God over ail nations, 
Sultan over all the Sultans in the lands of the Arabs and Persians, the propagator 
of the Sultanic laws, the tenth sultan among Die Ottoman Hakans, Sultan, son 
of Sultan, Sultan Suleyman Khan..." 

Here, the attributes and titles indicate two distinct traditions, the Islamic 
and the Turco- Persian, While, on the one hand, the accent is put on God's 
support as he stood by God's commands, on the other hand, he is exalted as a 
hdkfin spreading tie sjitto^ 

when dealing with the concept of law. Stressing the image of Suleyman as the 
deputy and shadow of God, and his executing God's commands on earth, the first 
lines emphatically assert his capacity as an Islamic caliph. Since every Muslim 
ruler claimed the same title as the upholder and executor of the Shari'a after the 
universal caliphate of the Abbasids disappeared in 1258, there is actually nothing 
new in Suleyman s titles, pie same can also be true for the assertion of his 
s uprern acy among Muslim rulers in the world. But the unus ual aspecj^ of 
Suleyrnln's case was (hat he believed in hri ni>infl all these to reality through the 
tremendous power he held. 

The striking point in the whole inscription is the concept of a world 
empire, his claim to supremacy as the shadow of God on all nations. In 1557 the 
year the inscription was written, Siileyman celebrated his victories over the 
Habsburgs in the West and the Safavids in the East. Twenty years earlier, in 
1538, in the famous inscription of Bender, he pompously announced his world- 
wide undertakings in these terms: "I am a slave of God and I am the master in 
this world. ... God's virtue and Muhammed's miracles are my companions. I am 
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Suleyman and my name is being read in the prayers in the holy cities of Islam. I 
launched fleets in the Mediterranean on the part of the Franks in Maghreb as well 
as in Indian Ocean. I am Hie Shah of Baghdad and Iraq, Caesar of the Roman 
lands and the Sultan of Egypt. I took the land and crown of the Hungarian king 
and granted il to one of my humble slaves. . In his letters to the Habsburg 
rulers, Ferdinand and Charles V, he asserted his supremacy among the rulers of 
the world through God's favor, adding to his titulature the title of "master of the 
lands of the Roman Caesars and Alexander the Great. " He rejected using the title 
of "Caesar" for Charles V, the Holy Roman Emperor. 

Ottoman claims to the heritage of the Roman Empire in the East, as well 
as in the West originated from Mehmed the Conqueror's conquest of 
Constantinople. Since then, the conquest of Rome, symbolized by the Turks as 
'Kuil Elmd" (Gold Apple for the golden globe in the hand of the Roman 
emperor), had become a dream for the Ottoman sultans. In his campaign of Corfu 
in 1537 Suleyman actually planned invading Italy and capturing rome. 14 As the 
conquest of the West was always on his mind, he supported every separatist 
movement in Europe against the Pope and the Emperor who claimed to be the 
head of a unified Christian Europe. Siileyman's support of the French and the 
Protestant princes in their fight for independence, which was a policy designed to 
keep Christendom divided, effectively contributed to the rise of national 
monarchies in the West and the establishment of Protestantism in Germany. 15 

As for Siileyman's claim to supremacy in the Islamic world, it found 
expression in his titles of "the Caliph of the whole world" and "the Caliph of al 
Muslims in the world" (Haltfe-i RU-yi Zemin or Haltfe-i MUslimin). 16 Since the 
conquest of Constantinople, Ottoman sultans claimed a position of supremacy in 
the Islamic world, asserting that since the time of the first four caliphs, the 
companions of the Prophet no other Muslim ruler could claim supremacy over 
the Ottoman sultans because of their unprecedented success in protecting and 
extending the domain of Islam against the infidels. After the annexation of the 
Arab countries (1516-1540), particularly of the Hijaz (1517), the Ottoman 
sultans took over from the Mamluk sultans the most prestigious title in Islam, 
that of the "Servitor of the two Holy Sanctuaries" (Mecca and Medina). The 
Mamluk sultans before the Ottomans had used it to assert their primacy among 
the Muslim sovereigns. Suleyman look this title in all seriousness as the basis 
of his claim to universal caliphate and declared that il was his prime duty to keep 



13 M. Guboglu, Paleografia it diplomatica turco-osmanA (Bucharest: 1958), p. 133. 

^For Siileyman's plan to conquer Rome, see E. Charriere, Negotiations de la France dans le 

Levant, vol. 1 (Paris: 1846), pp. 320-4. 

^ 5 See S. Fisher-Galau, Ot toman Imperialism and German Protestan tism, 1521-1555 (Cambridge, 
Mass.: 1959). 

16 See The Cambridge History of Islam, vol. 1 (Cambridge: 1970). eds., P. M. Holt, A.K.S. 
Larnbtoii and B. Lewis, pp. 320-3. 
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the pilgrimage routes lo the Holy cities open for all the Muslims in the world. 
This entailed a worldwide active policy of supporting Muslim countries which 
were overrun or threatened by the European expansion in the Mediterranean, the 
Indian Ocean, Indonesia, Africa and the Eurasian steppes (e.g., repulsion of the 
Spanish reconquista in Tunis, Algeria and Libya in 1520-1555, the expedition to 
Gujerat in 1538, the promise of technical aid to the sultan of Sumatra and 
preparations for a campaign against the Muscovites to free the cities of Kazan 
and Astrakhan which actualized later in 1569). It was during this period that the 
Uzbek khanates of Central Asia, as a result of the Muscovite expansion, appealed 
to Siileyman lo restore (he freedom and safety of their subjects on the pilgrimage 
and trade routes from Transoxania to the Crimea. 

Il was on the basis of a worldwide struggle against an aggressive Europe, 
which was actually an extension of die earlier frontier gazfi policy of the 
Ottoman stale, that Siileyman forged his idea of a universal caliphate, or 
Ottoman world domination. In a pamphlet on (he caliphate, LuLfi Pasa, his grand 
vizier (1539-1541), advocated Suleyman's notion of the revival of the universal 
caliphate on (he basis of his gdzi power and protection of Islam in the world. 17 

But how lo reconcile all this with the Ottoman policy of warring and 
eliminating other Muslim dynasties and annexing (heir territories? In order to 
live up lo their image of protectors of Islam and of Muslims, the Ottomans, 
ingeniously distinguished between the dynasties and their Muslim subjects, and 
claimed (hat the fight was exclusively against the dynasts who either held an 
oppressive rule (the Mainluks), or tried to impose by force a heresy on tiieir 
Muslim subjects (ihe Persians), Following his predecessors, Siileyman too, 
obtained the written opinion (fetwd) of the religious authorities before his 
campaigns against Iran. It was asserted (hat il was actually (he caliph's, i.e., 
Suleyman's obligation lo restore the Shari'a and eradicate the heresy (rif4 u 
ilhdd), giving the whole operation the semblance of a true gazd action. In fact, 
(he Ottomans aimed at the overthrow of (he Safavids, and establishing (heir own 
control over the silk producing provinces of northern Iran (Azerbaidjan, Shirwan 
and Gilan), which were of vital importance for the Otloman economy and 
finances. 18 Here too, religious ideology and pragmatic goals were inextricably 
combined. 



17 Ibid.. p. 322. 

^lnaluk, "Harir,™ EI2, s. v.; J.-L. Bacqu<S-Grammont, "Notes sur une saisic de soies d'Iran en 
1518," Turcica, 8/2(1976), pp. 237-253. 
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6. State and Religion 

As Sillevman believed he could restore the unity of Islam worldwide 
through his unmatched power, he also believed it was imperative for him to 
ensure that absolute rule of the Islamic law in his own lands became a reality. In 
(his task, his source of inspiration and support was EbQ's-Su'ud, the great 
Ottoman scholar who wrote a famous commentary of the Qur'an and presided as 
§eyh(i'l-lslam (1545-1574) over (he entire Ottoman ulema for a long period of 
time. Suleyman made him his confidant and counsellor, calling him in his old 
age "my brother in this world and in the other." As will be seen later, Ebu's- 
Su'ud became responsible for some fundamental modifications in the Ottoman 
land and taxation laws, adjusting them according to the shar'T principles 
formulated by (he great imams of the ninth century while sullanic law-making 
and bureaucratization underwent considerable development during the same 



Surely, one can speak of this trend as the beginning of a more 
conservative Shart'a-minded Ottoman state. EbOVSu'Od 's ac tivities inclu ded the 
construction of a mosque in every village and obliging the v illagers to e o nduct 
Their prayers there, so that the heretics were exposed. In (he name of the^hari'a, 
he condemned heretical sects, thereby, further alienating the Turcomans. 

The popular religious orders {tarikat) such as the Kalendeiis, the Haydaris 
and the BektasTs who were dominant among the Turcoman- Yu'riik pastoral is ts — 
and since the rise of the Safavids (1501) they appeared to be more aggressive than 
ever — became the most serious challenge to the patrimonial absolute authority 
of the Ottoman sultan. Under the influence of the Kalenderi babas, Turcoman - 
Yuriiks in Anatolia, now mostly called fCizUbd} under Safavid patronage and the 
frontier people of the same origin under hereditary begs on the Danube 
constituted large groups who defi ed Sule yman in terrible re bellion in 1527. The 
real issue underlying these eruptions was the social conflict between pastoralist 
nomads and sedentary society. Expansion of the agriculturist population 
dependent on (he r&ndr-holding sipdhis was an accelerated process at the expense 
of the pasturelands of the Turcomans under Suleyman. This situation had resulted 
from the population explosion (an increase of over 40 percent) during this period, 
Following the traditions of t he Middle E astern, imperial system. Suleyman's 
b ureaucracy systematically encouraged and sup ported the agricultural interests 
operati ng under a particular agrarian orga nizauonTcift-gflflg system? ag ainst th e 
pastoralist s r and showed a viporoiK^ ctJofr militarily against 

the Tubman rebels. ' * 



"Suleiman the Lawgiver and Ottoman Law," Archivum Ottomanicum, 1 (19G9): 105- 
38; lualak, "KanAn" E(2. s.v. 
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What made the conflict particularly violent was that from the time or 
'Osmari Gazi, the Turcoman babas, so powerful on the Ottoman frontier society, 
continued to claim to be the mentors of the sultans as before. 20 Believing in the 
esoteric Sufi theory of veldyet (sainthood), babas, spiritual leaders of the 
Turcomans, wanted to keep the sultans under their own influence. The chief 
baba,. called the "Pole of the World," was believed to be God's absolute 
embodiment in the universe, or the Divine Truth (al-Hakk), or God's emissary. 
They believed that he was in control of all things and happenings in this world 
including the sultan and his deeds. The followers of the babas had a fanatic belief 
in all these~and Had no allegiance to the sultan. Baba did not hesitate to use all 
the symbols of sovereignty, the throne, crown, and scepter, as well as the royal 
titles of sultan, fciinkdr, and shah. He claimed that in all decisions, including the 
military and the political ones, the sultan should consult him and receive his 
permission. Otherwise, a divine punishment such as defeat, natural disasters, 
earthquakes, epidemics or famine would befall die land. Not only his immediate 
followers, but also large masses of the commoners among the settled population 
believed and showed reverence to the babas in their lifetime, and after a baba's 
death, a saint cull was formed around his tomb and a religious order was 
established. This was a v ery imp ortant aspect of Turkish li fe in the coun tryside 
and in towns, which shocked foreign visitors in Suleyman's era and thereafter. 
Babas and the cult of saints had such a tremendous spiritual social force in this 
society that the Ottoman sultans felt, by piety or political expediency, compelled 
to share the general enthusiasm towards them. FpJtow^njLlJ&JiadU^ 
, sujian had his own favjonte_^eyh and maintained or appeared to maintain a close 
connection with him, But mo1;TjVvfrs""wrjo were acc epting the sultan' s favors 
came withi n the patrimonial control of the sultan, ibe radical Kai^riden bjjb^. 
h owever, never accepte d favors'and'siayed with theiT^izifBd} as militant leader^ 
oi lheirfolk. ~" 

For the consumption of the populace, some of the Ottoman sultans such 
as Murad I or Bayezld II, assumed the role of a veil in the popular imagination 
and their miracles were told in public. Thereby veli-sultdns were believed lo be 
followed by all groups is society. Occasionally, Silleyman also is mentioned as 
the "master in the manifest as well as the unseen world." 21 But the Safavlds in 
Iran secured a tremendous advantage over the Ottomans when Isma'tl I (r. 1501- 
1524) assumed the wildya (veldyet), spiritual authority over the Turcomans in 
the Ottoman Empire. 

When Suleyman was a governor in Manisa in his youth, between 1512- 
1520, he had frequented the convent of the Halved §eyh Musa Muslihuddin, also 



"S Lilian and Dervish: An Analysis of the Otman Baba Viliycinimesi," Paper read at the 
Conference on Saints and Sainthood in Islam, San Francisco. April 1987. 
^Pefevi, vol. 1, p. 3: "ftfltirde ve Mtwaa anuH hakmi revdttdur." 
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known as Mcrkez Efendi (d. 1552), and had his moments of ecstasy during the 
rituals. After he became sultan, he continued his close relations with the mystic 
and appointed him the preacher of the Great Mosque of Istanbul, Ayasofya. It is 
interesting that Cclalzade, a rational bureaucrat and someone close to the sultan, 
disliked the §eyh and did not conceal his feelings in the presence of the sultan. 
Although Suleyman remained faithtful to his old friend Merkez Efendt who also 
was a conservative Halvett he never associated himself with esoteric religious 
orders. 22 InJus_reli gjous policy, Sultan Suleyman took a new orientati on by 
systematical! y_followina'a"puntani c al"S unnf ro jicy, am ^^tKjhe support o f his 
Seyhj jJJslnmfir fifffr- K * mj ^ffiftjSLl ffi5' 1536), and la ter, Ebu's-S u'ud, 
attempted to revise the basic Ottoman institutions in accorda nce wi tfi jhe SBaH'a' 
"prin ciples ot Islamic religion. Thus, under him, th e Ottoman state, abandoning 
iLsJnsipricaU y_jde^eioped J^&cy^dharacter of ajron tier state, ^c^cCcaUier 
wort hy sn r^sS^Mr rn r1ip rTa S^ir^j T .^lamir raliphaie in its policies, institutions 
and culture. 



C. THE TRANSFER OF THE SOVEREIGN POWER 

In Ottoman history, Siiley man's father Seltm I, had given an example by 
deposing his father BayezTd II (r. 1481-1512) who was considered loo old and 
unable to assume the command of the army in the face of external threats. A 
similar situation came up towards 1553 when the eastern frontier of the empire 
was again threatened. It is to be remembered that in the Ottoman traditional 
society, a precedent established a custom and gave validity to a later course of 
conducts. In 1553, Suleyman was an ailing old man, and his eldest son Mustafa 
was regarded as die heir apparent by public opinion. He was particularly popular 
with the Janissaries and the ulema as a worthy successor to his father. 

In fact, there was no succession law governing the inheritance of sullanic 
authority among the Ottomans; every member of the ruling dynasty had a claim 
on the right to rule; there existed neither a primogeniture nor a senioratus 
principle of inheritance 23 According to the old Central Asian Turkic belief, the 
question as to who was to receive sovereign authority was teteiroinedj)yjiivine 
kutSsa 'dda in Arabic, meaning fortune, felicity). So, human attempts to make 
laws for the succession to the throne were futile. 

Whoever established himself on the throne from among the sons of a 
deceased sultan was to be obeyed as the legitimate ruler, because his success was 



(Vienna: 1981). pp. 39-47. 
^Inalcik, "Osmanlilarda Salianai Veraseii Usdlii ve Tilrk Hakimiyet Tel&kkisiyle Ilgisi," Siyasal 
BilgiUr FakUltesi Dergisi 14 (1959). pp. 69-94. 
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considered as the proof that he was chosen and supported by God. A Byzantine 
historian Dukas wrote: "Among the Ottomans, whomever kingship passes to, 
whether it be from father to son, or from brother to brother, in short to 
whomever fortune aids, [he kuls give faithful allegiance to his new leader, " Even 
the reigning sultan's arrangements about his succession were disregarded in the 
face of this ancient belief as seen in Ottoman history down to S Uleyman. 

Another ancient Turco-Mongol steppe tradition was tha t the land is the 
j oint possession and inheritance o f the Khan family and, accordi ngly, a division 
of the country among the members of die dynasty was in order, this old custom 
"can be linked to the migratory tribal ethos and organization" of the Turco- 
Mongol peoples. 2,4 Conquered territories were considered the private possession 
of the ruler and would be divided among the members of the dynasty. This 
system of appanage, so persistent among the Turco-Mongol states, was practiced 
from the earliest times by the Ottomans, though it was modified as the stale and 
society expanded and increasingly came under the influence of the sedentary 
cultures, particularly the Islamic- Iranian. But, for a long lime, even under 
S uleym an, making arr afip pnifints fnr th e siirrassinn i p the throne was regarded , as 
"ah interference with God's decision and wu h_imt_ Brothers would sometimes 
openly oppose the selection of one from amongst them as the heir apparent and 
rebel. S uleyman was careful not to express his wish in favor of any one of his 
sons even when he had his preference. 

Over time, under the influence of a public opinion which felt no longer 
strictly bound with the traditions of the pastoralist Turkic background, 
modifications were introduced. Ottoman civil society, following the Islamic 
tradition represented by the ulema, was particularly disturbed by the recurrent 
crises and internecine- wars as a result of this Central Asiatic tradition. 

Passage of sovereign power to the new ruler was in reality the outcome of 
the struggle for power between various forces and existing interest groups. The 
ulema class and the Janissary corps were the most visible of such groups. 
Though not so visible, the urban population, particularly in the capital city, also 
influenced the process. 

BayezTd II came to the throne through the action of a faction supported by 
the Janissaries. A pacific man by nature, he was praised by bureaucrats as the 
restorer of the shar'i principles in stale policies, and of a good administration, 
which consolidated the territories conquered by his father, Mehmed the 
Conqueror. On the other hand. S elTm I. Suleyman's father, who was a restless 
conqueror, an impatient autocrat who beat his viziers with his own hands. 
became sultan only after a long struggle against a faction with the support of the 



2 4 Ibid. 
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Janissaries. Selim had lo fighi against his rival brothers to seize the throne while 
prince Siileyman was anxiously awaiting, in his governorship in Caffa, the 
outcome of his father's struggle. Death for the loser and his sons was an 
inevitable end. When his own term came, Siileyman was lucky because he was 
the only son when his father died. But his own sons became restless when he 
was getting old, and they thought an appointment lo a governorship nearest to 
the capital was a special favor. 

While the Ottom an padjs&h is considered in,,tQjaLcQntroLin actual fact, 
the bi^eau^rac^J^ rules to maintainjhe~ 

system. In 1581, the historian and statesman 'Alt observed that the bearer of 
"sovereign poweT had to be alone, that he could not share it with anybody 
including his own offspring. He writes: "They [the Ottoman sultans] reside all 
by themselves in a palace like unique jewels in the depth of the oyster-shell, and 
totally sever all relations with relatives and dependents." 25 

This situation became dramatically clear in die most pathetic moments of 
Suleyman's life, when he was told he had to execute his own sons, Mustafa and 
Bayezld, because the rules of the game required it for the preservation of die unity 
of power and the salvation of the empire. In this dramatic moment, the father 
addressed himself to his rebellious son BayezTd in these pathetic words: 26 

"My son do not claim the Sultanate. It is God who gives it 
to whomever he wishes. God made me shepherd over all these 
subject people of mine. My only desire is to eliminate the wolf 
that tries to harm them. God forbid it I intend to kill you without 
sin from you. Come, do not say you are innocent, confess your 
sins my son dear lo me like my own life." 



D. DECISION MAKING IN THE OTTOMAN GOVERNMENT 

In this system of government, the ruler's personal attention to public 
affairs was considered of crucial importance, and later on, critics attributed the 
decline to the neglect of this point. Within the bureaucratic process, as well as in 
the military campaigns, every decision was expressed formally as deriving 
directly from the person of the sultan. But, of course, since il was impossible for 
one person to pay attention to every single problem in such a vast empire, the 
bulk of the business was left in practice to the charge of he bureaucrats, and only 
the most important political matters, in particular those directly concerning state 
politics, key appointments, and matters involving the sultan's authority, were 



"Tietze ed., II: 22r of tent. 

16 §, Turan fehrfde Bayezjd Vak'asi. 209-10. 
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brought to his attention by the grand vizier in a special audience on certain days 
of the week, or in reports ('art or telfus) presented as a rule by the government 
head. The sultan's order, mostly in hand written form (hatt-i hUm&yuri) is 
obtained on the most important issues. 

To give an example, the appointments of the kadis and the medresc 
professors were considered one of the most important tasks of the sultan which 
required his personal attention. 27 But the actual procedure was that, the kdtfi 
'asker who was rcseponsible for the small town kadis and (he small medrescs, 
periodically made a list of the candidates, the selection of whom was made 
according to strict rules laid down in the regulations, and submitted to the 
sultan's approval. The sultan gave his approval following a few stereotyped 
questions about the list submitted. If any of the appointees caused problems later 
on, (he ka$ 'asker was held personally responsible. By an order of Siilcyman, the 
appointments of the higher positions in kadiship or professorship were put under 
the responsibility of (he §eyhu'l-Islain who would prepare the list. But it was the 
grand vizier who would personally submit it to the sultan in the routine audience 
days. If the sultan had in mind a particular person for an important position, such 
as thai of the kaifi 'asker, or the kadiship of great cities, this was decided at the 
audience. 

On the most important issues concerning the future of the dynasty or the 
state, the strategy to be followed during a major campaign, a high consultative 
council (meclis-i mesveret) was convoked to reach a decision. In accord with a 
Quranic verse and the Prophet's sayings on the advantages of consultation, such 
ad hoc consultative gatherings were held in S til ey man's time. Although 
occasionally bold opinions were expressed for the sake of 'Din ve Devlet' (Islam 
and Islamic state), debates followed, as a rule, a certain routine of patrimonial 
character leaving the last word always to the sultan and keeping an absolutely 
consultative character. The composition of the council varied according to te 
issues to be debated. If it was a war council, the most experienced frontier 
generals were invited and their opinions bore weight on the decisions. If the issue 
was of a political nature, the most influential people in office or retirement 
representing the government, the ulema and the commanders of the standing 
army were invited, but nobody representing the re'fiya, the Muslim and Christian 
tax-paying subjects, was present. The re'dyd made their wishes and complaints 
heard through individual or communal petitions (rik 'a; 'arz-i hal), or by sending a 
delegation to the imperial council under the sultan. 28 In brief, decision making as 



27 toalcik, "The RuznSmce Registers of the Kadiasker of Rumeli Preserved in the Istanbul MilftulQk 
Archives," Turcica, XVI. 

2 "pbr the study of "ari-t mahzpr sec Inalcik, "Right of Complaint: " Ari-i (Jfil and 'Arz-i Mahzars," 
Journal of Ottoman Studies, 7-8 (1988), pp. 33-54. 
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a rule, remained personal and patrimonial, something which was unavo id able in 
this imperial system._ 



II. SULEYMAN THE LAWGIVER AND "OTTOMAN LAW" 

Suleyman was known as kAnftni (lawgiver or law-abiding) already in bis 
own lime. He is glorified in the inscription of his mosque as "Ndshiru kawdntn 
al-Sulfdniyye" or the "Propagator of the Sultan ic Laws." 29 After his death, 
bureaucrats, in an effort to restore "the good Ottoman laws," which were believed 
to be the underpinning of the centralist empire under Suleyman, further enhanced 
his reputation as a lawgiver and regarded his age as the golden age of law and 
order. In the famous rescript of 1595, seeking to eradicate the injustices and 
abuses of power in the empire, Mehmed III declared that "formerly Sultan 
Suleyman Khan — may God place him in the highest of the paradises — in his 
days of justice enforcement had imperial law codes (kdnunndmes) written and 
placed in the courts of the kadis, and since they had complied with its content, no 
one suffered injustice and oppression and everything was taken care of the best 
way, and the subjects who are a trust by God lived in peace and prosperity." 30 

Kdniin, or sullanic law, meant a general ruling emanated from the will of 
the ruler. 31 Though independently enacted, a kdnGn, in principle, had to conform 
to the Islamic Law and had to deal with a case wMch.wj^_not._Q2yejsd byihe 
Shari^aTLegisis^d^e^ a custom or principle generally 

accepted by die Islamic community as a basis of analogy. This interpretation of 
kdnftn is acceptable by Hanafism, the most liberal Islamic school of law. 

Turkish rulers in general adopted Hanafism as the officially approved shar'T 
system in their realm. Under Suleym an, _Hanafism was de clared, a t least in the 
heartlands of the empire — Anatolia and Rumelia ■ — as the exclusive schooj^f 
law according to which the kadis had to give their decisions on matter s that fell 
iinaer ae jurisdiction of the Shari'a. Since the good of Uie Islamic community 
was the determining factor in making laws outside the Shari'a, Turkish sultans 
or their civil bureaucracy employed this principle to promulgate laws and 
regulations which were considered necessary for the good order of the Islamic 
state and society. Thus, under the Ottomans, in the first two centuries of the 
state, a large collection of sultanic laws and an independent legal system 
emerged, particularly in the sphere of public law. 



For the tent of the inscription see C. £ulpan, "Istanbul Sulcymaniye Camii Kitabesi, " Kanuni 
Anaagam (Ankara: 1970), 293. 
30 lnalcik, "Adilelnimeler." p. 105. 

See "J£5nun," supra, n. 19. 
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The significant place of the sultanic law in Ihe Turkish-Islamic stales can 
be linked to a Central Asiatic tradition. 32 This tradition" demanded Uiat the 
imperial laV/cal^ iri'Tufco^Monjgol TOtU (Tiire) or Yasa, be obeyed as a quasi- 
sacred foundation of the empire, without which 'even i impend aum'ority lost its 
legitimation. This was a tradition which was introduced into the Islamic-Iranian 
stale system through the Turkish invasions of (he eleventh century, and revived 
under the Mongols in the thirteenth century. While the Iranian pddisdh's power 
was considered totally discretionary, and above the law, the Turco- Mongol 
h&kfin's authority was believed to be valid as long as it followed the TOtU or 
Yasa. Among Muslim rulers, however, it was first M chmed th e Conqueror who 
compiled and officially promulgated sultanic law codes completely independent of 
The Mian a. His two codes, one dealing with the state organization, ihe other 
with the status and taxation of rural populations (re'dyd) under the mtrt system 
(see infra), were enacted in the form of sultanic orders German). 

The Conqueror's law code for the re'ayg was widened with later additions 
and took its final form bv 1 501 . What we know as the ''SUfeyml^'s^c^onaw 1 ' 
is actually this code of 1501 . 33 T he practice was that under each sultan, the head 
of the Ottoman bureaucracy, the nisdnci, revised the law code in the name of the 
new sultan, making a few necessary changes. Besides, the general code of law, 
which contained general rulings as well as special cases, was superseded by the 
codes enacted after each survey for individual sancaks . It was the latter that 
represented the ob j ective law in force at a given date. Gene ral law codes w ere 
'drawn up for general guidance. However, as indicated above. Sule^m^decjarjc^ 
his general law code as m e compulsory rffcren^ 

Under Siileyman, sancak codes tended to represent a standard type since the 
basic principles for the peasant status and (ax system had attained their final 
formulation by that time. Several sancak law codes in a region demonstrated 
uniformity. The reason was thai Ottomans applied to a newly conquered land, (he 
law code of the adjacent sancak with or without modifications. Thus, the law 
codes of Western, Central and Eastern Anatolia exhibit common features which 
were due principally to the particular conditions of the time of the conquest. 
While, for instance, regulations of Western Anatolia, conquered in the fourteenth 
century, did not contain the ispence lax, those of Eastern Anatolia, conquered in 
the sixteenth century, did because by this time this particular tax of Balkan 
origin, had become part and parcel of he Ottoman tax system. As a matter of 
fact, the Wes tern Anatolian type contained the most archaic features so tar asTKe" 
Ottoman lax system was concerned. 



I hid.; idem, "Kutadgu Bilig'de Turk ve Iran Siyasei Nazariye ve Geleneklcri." Re?it Rahmeti 
Arat f(in (Ankara: 1966). pp. 259-270. 
33 Inalcik, "Suleyman the Lawgiver," pp. 117-120. 
3< *See Inalcik, "Adaletnamelcr." 
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That the sullanic legal system gained Us final classical form under 
Suleyman, is confirmed by the fact that in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, "Ottoman law" (kdnQn-i 'Osmfint), was directly applied in the conquered 
lands (Hungary, Cyprus, Georgia), while in the earlier conquests, Ottoman 
administration was tolerant toward the pre-conquesi laws and customs, thus 
accepting a period of transition. Moreover, a strong Islamic influence in making 
sultanic laws conforming to ser*T principles, is visible in later codes (the non- 
Muslims, for example, were now paying one fifth of their agricultural produce as 
har&c instead of one eighth or one tenth J Also Celalzade modified some of the 
provisions of the general code, thus introducing a more rigid definition of the 
status groups. All these were in conformity with the dominant trends which 
arose under Siileyman, i.e., a more strict traditionalism and religious orthodoxy. 
This general uniformity in law was in accord with the imperial standardization 
efforts in other areas — in weights and m easures, currency, in urban and rural 
organizations, and in arch i lecture with its classical imperial sfyTeT ' 



R. PATR1MONIALISM, BUREAUCRATIZATION AND LAW-MAKING 

Obviously, his tutor (laid) was responsible more than anyone else for 
Suleyman's image of the ideal ruler and government. In order to prepare them for 
their future responsibilities as rulers, it was a custom to send Ottoman princes to 
provinces as governors when they reached the age of twelve, i.e., adolescence 
(also see the custom of appanage above). An experienced and trustworthy person 
was assigned as a lala to the prince. Suleyman's tutor was Cez eri Kasim Pas a, 
descended f rom a famous family_of bureaucrats of Ar ab origin , who served the 
Ottoman 'sultans as defterddr and~mf3nci for mo re than a century and were 
c onsidered the founders of the bureauc ratic organization in the Ottoman state, 35 
Kasim himself, had beert a tttfilnci and - vizier under Bayezid II, and the governor 
of Caffa. A distinguished bureaucrat and a well-known poel, Kasim must have 
had a significant influence on Suleyman's training as an administrator and a ruler 
in the old Iranian tradition (the Cezeri family had migrated to Iran and Kasim had 
lived in Shiraz for a long time) . Suleyman respected his tutor. As soon as 
Suleyman succeeded his father, Koca Kasim, then a very old man, was made a 
vizier in the imperial diVdn, and thus he continued to be an advisor to Siileyman. 

As Ebii's-Su'ud was going to be responsible for the bureaucratization of 
the religious institution Vitmiyye), ihe same role was assumed by the powerful 



35 Sehi Beg, Heft Bihift, The Te&ire of Seht Beg, ed. Gtinay Kiit (Cambridge. Mass: 1978), pp. 
319-21, 118; for his ancestors see MecdTs translation of Al-$akd'ik (Istanbul: 1269/1852), pp. 
62-66. 
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ni§dnci Celalzade in the civil adiminstration 36 Through the laws and regulations 
enacted under the supervision of Cclalzade, the basic institutions or the Ottoman 
imperial system received their final forms and were systematically applied 
throughout the empire. For example, the gulfim or kul system , wh ich consisted 
of employing the sultan's slaves as his personal, trusted agensls in the army , 
government, provincial adminis tration and tax co llectio ns, was m ore 
metnoqicauy appiteo unoer ihe new administration. 

In other words, under Suleyman the ruling elite consisting of the sultan's | 
household, and acting in the name of the sultan's absolute power, became more j 
exclusive and more powerful lhan ever before. The re '6yd* i.e., all those groups j 
who were engaged in economic production and formed the tax-paying masses — ' 
agriculturalists, merchants and artisans — were left out of the ruling elite '■■ 
{'askerT) more systematically than ever. This means further consolidation of the j 
sultan's monopoly of power, and thus bureaucratization became in fact 
instrumental in intensifying t he patrimonial control of the sultan. This ideal type 
of the oriental ruler, an a utoc rat em bodying^ all ^wer ar^en[ gyin^ arTabsolute 
control over things and persons in his realm , is believed to have come nearer to 
reality in the person of Sultan Suleymin. T hus, it is no wonder that 
theoreticians of absolutism in contemporary Europe turned to him as Die most 
accomplished example of an absolute ruler. 37 

It is pointed out that in its most advanced form, the absolute patrimonial 
power led to arb itrariness, putting the autocrat above the existing laws and 
established customs.-^ in tact, Suleyman s career demonstrates the contrasts and* 
contradictions inherent in the system. While Suleyman, on the one hand, tried to 
show himself as a law-giving and law-abiding ruler, he had, on the other hand, 
acted as a ruler who was above ihe rules, iust to demonstrate thai he was an 
omnipotent sovereign wh ose will was no t limited. 

There occurred actual situations in which Suleyman asserted himself as 
such an autocrat. For example, he appointed his favorite servant in the Privy 
Chamber, Ibrahim, to the grand vizierate (1523-36), in disregard of established 
law and practice. Ahmed Pasa who was the formal candidate to the position, was 
sent away by the governorship of Egypt. There, he established relations with 
rebellious factions and declared his independence. 39 



3 For his biography see, 1. H. Uzuncarsili, "Tosyali Cel£l-zade Miulafa ve Salih Celebiler," 
Belleten 22 (1958), pp. 391-441. 

37 For lean Bodin's opinion in particular see, D.C. Rouillard, The Turk in French History, 
Though: and Literature (Paris: n.d.), pp. 388-395. 

3 ®Max Weber, Economy and Society, An Outline of Interpretive Sociology, vol. 1, eds. G. Roth 
and C. Willi ch (Berkeley: UCP, 1978), pp. 226-235: arbitrary type is called sultanism. 
39 See Inalcjk, "Ahmad Pasha," EI2, s.v. 
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One section of the polity where the sultan's patrimonial disposition found 
a particular limitation, was the Islamic institution, jn principal, the ulema were 
against appointments w hich were not in accordance^ iih the establishe d "path for 
uiema" {'ilmiwe tarik i). Suleyman, ignoring the rules for promotion, appointed 
his favorite poet B3ki, to a religious professorship. The kd(ti 'asker's reminder of 
the regulations was overlooked by the sultan. However, SUleyman's act was 
recorded by the ulema as an unusual and irregular interference. 40 

Id an empire where thcu nuler enjoyed s uch abs olute power, the proper 
functioning of the system as a whole depended on the personal qualities of the 
monarch . The authority of a ruler who was not apt to wield such an unlimited 
power, might actually be appropriated or influenced by a bureaucratic faction or 
by the ruler's close relatives and favorites in the palace. The analysts of the 
Ottoman decline point out that under SUleyman's successors, this had indeed been 
the situation. 41 However, historians question whether or not Suleyman himself 
was always in full control, and was able to prevent irresponsible people around 
him, from exploiting his authority for their personal goals and interests. For the 
Ottoman critics of (he seventeenth century, in general Sulevman was consc ious 
c> fjhe imp o rtance of ke ep ing supreme auth ority intacl. An actual case is 
mentioned to illustrate this poinL_ Once. Celalzlde, head of Ihe government 
bureaus and a favorite, made critical remarks about the grand vizier Sokolli 
Mehmcd Pasa. Suleyman became upset and banned him from his presence. 42 

Bureaucrat-historians criticized him for being too indulgent toward his 
beloved wife Hurrem, and his daughter Mihriman who influenced him to execute 
his grand vizier Ibrahim (d. 1536), and later his sons Mustafa and BayezTd , bom } 
from other women. An intimate letter 43 sent to Suleyman (possibly during his 1 
campaign of 1526) reveals how Hurrem tampered with the sentiments of the 
sultan. She wrote, "when your letter was read, your son Mir Mehmed and 
daughter Mihriman and myself shed tears in longing for you. Seeing them in 
tears drives me out of my mind as if there is mourning for a death.. . You are 
inquiring about my being hurt by the Pasa (Ibrahim). When we meet again — 
God willing — you will hear about it." 

After fourteen years of a successful career as grand vizier, Ibrahim was 
accused by bis enemies of having grown too powerful, and of having coveted the 
privileges of die sultan. As a proof of this, they mentioned that he called himself 



40, AlfiT. fiaeM'il'QI-tfaka'ik... (Istanbul 1268), pp. 183, 243; Uzuncarsili, Osmanh Devtetinin 
Itmiye Tefkil&tj (Ankara, 1965) 

4 'ideas common to Selanikf, 'All, Akhisarf, the anonymous author of KitQb-i MQstetdb, Aztz 
Efendi and others are eloquenUy reformulated by Kofi Bey, Risale. ed. A.K. Aksilt (Istanbul 
1939), pp. 21, 59, 61-4. 

42 Kop Beg, Risdle, p. 21; cf. 'All, Nushat, ed. Tieize, I: 130 of texL 

43 PubJished by Q. Ulucay, Osmanli Sultanlanna Afk Mektuplan (Istanbul: 1950), p. 31. 
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ser'asker-sultdn, or, commander-in-chief and sultan. The fact of the matter was 
that he was appointed ser'asker-i sultan, 44 or, the commander-in-chief of the 
sultan with full powers to ensure the success of the military campaign as was a 
normal assignment in the Ottoman state tradition. In any case, further 
investigations will show to what extent those factions seeking power could 
manipulate the sultan for their own purposes. 

It was considered the sultan's most important duty, to be present at the 
imperial council, particularly when the case involved the redress of injustices 
committed against the re'aya or the powerless. In 1527, a religious scholar, 
Molla K&biz, was publicly declaring spiritual superiority (aftfaliyya) of Jesus 
Christ over the Prophet Muhammed. Siileyman who followed the hearing was 
not satisfied by the kadi'askefs decision to have the Molla executed as a heretic, 
because the Molla's arguments were not refuted on the basis of the Islamic 
precepts. Then, upon the sultan's order, the hearing was renewed in the presence 
of the most authoritative scholar of the time, §cyhu'l-Islarn Ibn Kemal, who 
listened calmly to the Molla's arguments, and refuted each point on the basis of 
religious proofs. The Molla stood silent for a moment, not being able to answer 
Ibn Kernel's replies. Then Ibn Kemal asked him: "Now the truth became 
apparent Do you have anything more to say, or do you want to give up the error 
and accept the truth?" But the Molla did not retreat from his belief, and the 
§eyfaui-Islam gave his religious opinion that the accused was in error and heresy, 
and left the legal decision to the kddi 'asker. The latter invited him again to 
renounce his error. The Molla insisted on his belief, and was sentenced to death. 
Incidentally, this trial reminds us of another famous trial in the presence of the 
Emperor Charles V a few years earlier which had ended with the death penalty on 
the man who said he could not contradict the truth which his conscience dictated. 

In c ontrast to the personal, e ven arbitrary disposition of the pddifdh , the 
burea ucratization, and thereby the consolidation, ot tne centralized imperial 
system made further advances under Siileyman. D uring the period of decline, 
bureaucrats, trying to determine the causes of the change, looked back to 
Sii ley man's time as the Golden Age of the empire with all its institutions in 
their perfect forms under the guarantee of the imperial laws and regulations. 
Thus, together with the Islamic tradition, bureaucracy was considered as some 
sort of control apparatus modifying the arbitrary power of the Ottoman ruler. 
Here, the contradiction within the system became apparent from the fact that the 
same bureaucrats were responsible at the same time, for the reinforcement of the 
sultan's absolute power. Bureaucrats wielded the sultan's authority in their 
capacity as his agents and often, the tyranny of (he bureaucracy concealed itself 
behind that of the ruler. Celalzade employed it to create perhaps the most 



44 The diploma of ser'askerlik was composed by Celalzadc who was a close friend of the grand 
vizier. 
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developed form of a bureaucraiized centralist empire, and the sultan had to show 
himself as abiding by the laws and regulations made in his name. 

As the main apparatus to keep th e sources o f_ revenue and the sta tus of 
groups under control, the survey and registration (tahrtr) system, c onstituted the 
updeipinnin g of the Ottom an bureaucrac y In Ottoman bureaucratic procedure, 
any new appointment or grant, first had to be checked at (he official survey book 
(defter) whether it concerned a ttmdr, a kadiship, a tax-farm, or a guild office. 
Thus, defters were kept in various departments of the government for timar, 
vakif, tax-farms, or guilds, ulema, etc. But the most important defters were those 
made by country surveys (il tahriri) which recorded the tax payer's name, each tax 
with its source and amount, immunities, and land holdings whether (hey were 
state- or privately-owned or endowed in each administrative unit. In early defters, 
the timar-holders were also listed. Under Suleyman, through ni$&nci CelaJzade's 
efforts, surveys and book keeping methods became more sophisticated and 
reached their perfect forms never surpassed thereafter. Now, more often, separate 
defters were drawn up for □'mar-holders, vakifs, and pastoralists, in addition to the 
detailed main survey book. Defter sizes were enlarged, arrangement and script 
improved, detailed indexes and other apparatus were added for a faster 
identification of items. 

During Siileyman's time general surveys comprising vast regions were 
made: the sancaks of Rumelia and Anatolia in 1 528, those of Eastern Anatolia in 
1540, those of Hungary in 1545-1546, and those of Syria and Palestine in 1525- 
1526 and 1538. A detailed survey was made for each sancak immediately after its 
conquest — the sancaks being the original, integrated administrative- military 
unit. The direct Ottoman administration was considered as established in an area 
when a sancdk begi and a kadi were appointed and a survey was carried out. An 
emin, a trustworthy, experienced high official was appointed to carry out the 
survey. A scribal expert with knowledge of the indigenous tongue accompanied 
him. As described in ifermdn containing instructions to the surveyor, a survey 
in Sulcvman's lime was carried out asa follows: 46 

1. To begin the survey, the emin summoned the local kadi and timar- 
holders in the kadi's area of jurisdiction. 

2, Everyone in possession of a public revenue source, — ttmar-liolders, 
possessors of free-hold or vakif lands, tax-farmers — would hand over to the 
emin the pertinent documents in their bands. 



Balkan, "Lcs grands recensemeols de la population et du tcrriloirc de 1'empire ottoman et 
les regislres imperiaux de siaiistique," Ikrisai Faktiltesi Mecmuasi 2 (1940-1941), pp. 21-34. 
168-178; Inalcik. Surei-i Defter-i Sancak-i Arvanid (Ankara: 1954), pp. XIII - XX1I1. 
46 Ibid.. p. XIX. 
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3. Then the emtn would visit each village. Summoning in his presence 
the elderly, the heads of the households, and the limar-holders, he determined the 
three years' produce of each peasant family and other taxes. The surplus from the 
amounts of the previous survey were carefully recorded. It was most important 
that all the possible revenues due to the treasury were brought to light, and that 
no person or source of revenue was left out. 

4. The limar-holder had to bring to the presence of the emtn all the taxable 
adult male peasants in his timar area. Dul it was forbidden to register the non- 
taxable minors and underestimate the revenue due by taxable adults. Those acting 
otherwise lost their limars. If there was any surplus found, it had to be added to 
the Omar-holder's income. 

5. Until after the survey was completed and presented to the sultan's 
chancery, no motion for the appointment of a timar was permitted to be made by 
the surveyor. 

As a rule, a regulation (kdnunndme) was, at the same lime, prepared by the 
emtn who determined the rates of the taxes, local measurements, payment dates, 
and solutions for all possible points of dispute between the peasants and the 
timar-holders in tfiis particular sancaki. In addition, separate surveys were drawn 
up for the extraordinary impositions for the government (avdriz-i divdniyye), for 
the non-Muslim poll-tax Qiardc) and the market dues (bde ve tamfca). These were 
made as a rule by the local kadis. 

Of course, the obvious reason for such elaborate surveys was to determine 
all available sources of public revenue, but as I tried to show before, the surveys 
also constituted basic reference books in the government offices and were in 
current use. Changes in timar-holding or possession of land were recorded in 
these defters. In addition, the defter was a decisive source of reference to settle 
disputes arising between the various status groups. 

Tahrir and defter were the main instruments to maintain the Ottoman 
centralist imperial system. Bureaucrat-historians after Suleyman's reign would 
attribute the decline or loss of control by the central bureaucracy of the 
provinces, to the neglect of the tahrir and the bookkeeping system. 47 

The bookkeeping techniques, the methods used to record thousands of 
names of individuals and places, in lands as varied as Syria, Albania and 
Hungary, to arrange and classify them in such a way as to be able to locate them 
later in a short notice are all quite remarkable. The collection of the Ottoman 



47 See 'AynJ, Kavamn iAl i 'Osman der H&l&sa-i Defter-i Dtv&t (Istanbul: 1280/1863), written in 
1018/1609. 
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domesday books should be considered as an achievement as monumental as the 
Siileymaniye mosque. The great genius behind this grandiose bureaucratic 
apparatus was the Koca Nisdnci Celalzlde who perfected the system and created 
classic examples for future generations. 

To a modern liberal mind, however, the negative aspects of the system 
cannot remain unnoticed. The tahrir was designed to put every individual within 
the society in a status compartment with defined obligations — taxes and 
services — to the slate. It best characlzerizcd the patrimonial-autocratic nature of 
ihe Ottoman slate. In fact, in the tahrir came into conflict the two fundamental 
policies of the empire, namely the maximillization of the public revenues on the 
one hand, and on the other, the 'addlet-istimdlet 4 * policy, i.e., not taking taxes 
beyond the capacity of the individual, and not causing discontent among the 
re'dyd, the peasants in particular. Nomads who resented being registered and 
being subject to paying taxes to an assigned government authority — the beg, 
the tax-farmer or vakif — were totally against the tahrir. For them, registration 
meant losing their freedom and coming under the constant control of the 
bureaucratic machine. To spare die peasant population, the main source of public 
revenue, Ottoman bureaucracy employed nomads in all sorts of heavy 
undertakings, as a labor pool, in construction, cleaning and safeguarding of roads 
and bridges, in mining and transportation, and forcing them to deliver animal 
products to the stale. 

Due to the inadequate means of communication, however, many subjects 
managed to escape being recorded in the tahrir, and ihus avoid (lie obligations 
which were imposed. Abandoning the village individually or en masse or hiding 
during the registration were the most common methods of escape. In rugged 
highlands, poor and warlike people, the Albanians or the Turcomans had recourse 
to arms in protest. It was llie_surveyor's ove r-assessment of the tax of a certain 
SUglun-ogli Koca's piece o f land and the ill-treamient^of the djtomanjrathoruies 
^at^roTTffieTeTnbllc Kizilbc.s uprising in the large ar ea from Tarsus to Sivas in _ 
ihe summer 01 nz/. t ne surveyor and the kadi were the first victims. In order 
to suppress tne insurrection, armies had to be sent and final victory was 
celebrated as a major achievement. 



Isrimfilet, to win over by lolcraoce and generosity, was one of Ihe fundamental maxims of 
Ottoman rule, without which we cannot explain the Ottoman expansion and administration. 
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III. THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
1. POPULATION 

As first suggested by Femand Braudel, and later documented by the late 
Omer Lutfi Barkan, the Ottoman empire snared the universal population 
explosion of the sixteenth century. 49 Hypotheses giving priority to climatic 
changes, biological mutation or economic expansion with improved worldwide 
communication, are suggested as being responsible for this widespread 
phenomenon. In any case, in the sixteenth century, in the western half of the 
Mediterranean, Braudel finds the population doubled, with a rapid increase in the 
first half of the century. 

Barkan, using Ottoman surveys for taxation, finds about two million 
taxable households in Asia Minor, Ottoman Rumcli, Syria and Palestine for the 
period 1520-1535. His estimate of the non-taxable population not included in the 
surveys is another one million households. Using a coefficient of five per 
household, he obtains a population of 15 million for the entire population in the 
aforementioned territories during the first decade of Suleymqn's .reign. H is 
calculation of population growth being about sixty percent, the population of the 
same regions gives a population figure o f 24 million at the turn of the century . 
Adding the newly conquered lands under Suleyman, he suggests a population of 
about 30 million for the whole empire. Braudel's estimate was between 22-25 
million. Barkan also makes sugestions on the social structure of this population. 

A small percentage, less than ten percent, lived in the cities, although the 
urban population growth rale was higher, about 83%., during the same period. 
The Muslim pastoral ist population was quite sizeable. In Anatolia it consisted of 
about 16% of the entire population. Its low rate of increase of 38% against the 
average rale of increase of 60% is explained by the accelerated settlement of the 
pastoral is ts during this period. In absolute figures, there were 160,564 pastoralist 
households in Asia Minor in the period 1520-1530, while the Christian 
pastoralists of the Balkans, called Etlak, numbered 34, 970 households in 1540. 

The breakdown of the Balkan population in terms of religion gives 
195,000 Muslim households in contrast with 863,000 Christian households. In 
other words, in the period of 1520-1535 one fifth of the Balkan population was 
Muslim. 

As Barkan himself admits, all these figures are only tentative, because of 
the particular character of the Ottoman fiscal censuses. But still, it is possible to 



"See my "Impact of the Annates School oo Ottoman Studies and New Finding. 1 ;," Review, vol. 1, 
3/4 (1978), pp. 71-80. 
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assert that high population growth was an undeniable fact during Suleyman's 
reign. A closer examinaton of the populations of certain regions, Syria and 
Palestine by B. Lewis, A. Cohen, and A. Bakhit; of Anatolia by M. Cook, H. 
tslamoglu, L. Erder and S. Faroqhi, seems to confirm this hypothesis. 

As for the socio-economic changes during this period, as related to the 
population growth, we observe the following developments. In general the 
studies mentioned above show that after a period of stagnation or decline 
immediately following the conquest, a period of boom in the economy and the 
population began, which lasted to the 1550's. 

An important development is a dramatic extension of the cultivated lands 
in the empire. Surveys made under Suleyman indicate that extensive amounts of 
new arable land was put under cultivation during this time. The following is an 
example of this development. 

Sirem (Syrmia) was devastated and depopulated particularly during die 
period 1521-1526. 50 When it was annexed in 1526, the Ottomans encouraged 
settlers, through tax exemptions, to come and found villages. But we learn from 
a report of 1578, 51 that at this time there were still vast tracks of unsettled arable 
land (i/rdzdt). Also, peasant families in the existing villages were in small 
numbers and the land in each peasant's possession was much larger than the 
amount allowed under the law. In addition, they claimed exclusive rights to 
cultivate the unsettled lands in the vicinity while private persons were proposing 
to bring peasant families and settle. The surveyor asked to be authorized by the 
sultan, to measure and delimit the lands, so that new family farms could be 
created on (he surplus land (ifrdz). One reason for the frequent tahrirs under 
Suieyman, was such resettlements and the expansion of agriculture — a 
movement which paralleled the population explosion. 

Agricultural expansion may explain the great quantity of surplus wheat in 
the Levant, and the massive exports of cheap grain to Italy during the Turkish 
wheat boom in the 1548-1564 period. Here the question is whether the boom 
was due to a long-term economic development or to occasional factors. However, 
we have to keep in mind that the increase in cultivated land can, at the same 
time, be both the cause and the effect of population growth. What is to be noted 
is that the state was actively and directly involved in the growth of agrarian 
economy through the systematic application of its re'ayd-fifilik (see infra) and 
settlement policy. However, we should also consider the fact that the state's 
direct interest in this matter w as fiscal not economic. The concern of the 
Ottoman bureaucrats was to create new sources of revenue for thelrcasiSyror for 



50 B. McGowan, "Sirem Santagi Mufassal Tatirir Defuri, (Ankara: 1983), pp. LVI-UCI. 
51 Bar kan, "Defter- i HakaoT tktisat Fakultesi Mecmuasi, vol. 2-2, p. 230. 
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t he timar systcm /The idea of a national, global economic development was a 
totally anachronistic notion for the sixteenth century Ottoman empire. Although 
the expansion of cultivated lands is an undeniable fact, it appears that it did not 
keep pace with the population growth. 



B. POPULATION PRESSURE 

Starting from the middle of the six tee nth century, a series of adverse 
developments, particularly food shortages affecting urban populations, have been 
interpreted as signs of population pressure in the Ottoman Empire. From 1565 
onwards, the Ottoman government put regular prohibitions on wheat exports, 
with the result that Italy turned to the northern countries for massive wheat 
imports after 1594. 52 After 1565, Ottoman sources witness recurrent shortages in 
western Anatolia, the main source of the wheat exported to Italy. Akdag and 
Barkan share the theory that high prices offered by Western nations and extensive 
contraband were the real causes of the wheat shortages in (his period, i.e., that 
the shortages were due to an external factor rather than a real disparity between 
population and economic resources within the empire. A close examination of 
the problem through the Ottoman tahrir surveys suggests a real population 
pressure, resulting from the fact that "the population growth was more rapid than 
the extension of cultivation," as Michael Cook concluded in his Population 
Pressure in Rural Anatolia.^ Cook also observed substantial diminution in the 
size of the average peasant family farm (re'dyd-fiftlik). The dramatic increase in 
the proportion of unmarried adult males in the villages which were studied was 
also taken as a proof of (he population pressure. However, for a definite answer, 
Cook also points out (he statistical inadequacy of the Ottoman surveys as well as 
(lie lack of information on the actual change in the agricultural methods utilized 
by Ottoman farmers. Recent studies on village population in various regions 
demonstrate an exceptional increase and confirm our general conclusion. 54 In any 
case, demographic agrarian expansion during Suley man's reign signified a major 
economic development, the evidence of which is the great amount of ifrfi'z&U or 
new lands added to agriculture in the successive surveys. 

Other important social and economic changes in (he empire during this 
period can be summarized as follows. 



52 lnalcik. "Impact," pp. 80-83. 
53 London: 1972, pp. 10-11. 
54 Sce Inalctk, "Impact," pp. 86-90. 
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First, all slate services, particularly the timariot army and navy expanded 
and improved, and the patronage of art flourished. 55 Second, urbanization made 
rapid headway under Suleyman. According to Barkan's calculations, while the 
general rate of population increase was about 60 percent, it reached 83 percent in 
the cities. Population pressure in the countryside is suggested as one reason for 
the migration from rural areas to towns. It coincided with the relaxation of the 
laws prohibiting the peasant to leave his home and the timar-holder for the town. 
As is well known, in order to preserve the specific agrarian and tax system, 
Ottoman laws in general made a legal distinction between the fehirli (town 
dweller) and the re'dyd (peasant) as distinct status groups. A timar-holder was 
authorized to bring back a peasant to his home villaee from his place of 
immigration within Fifteen years . Now the time period was reduced to ten years. 
Besides, the indemnification of (he taxes due to the limar-holder was easier to 
meet under the new economic conditions. In general, the growing cities became 
more and more attractive for the rural unemployed. Already under SulcymAn, 
measures were taken to check the rural emigration. 56 On the other hand, 
Suleyman improved the living conditions in the cities, and in particular, gave 
attention to the water supply system. Architects and experts from his water 
supply division (su-yolcilari) were sent to such cities as Jerusalem and Mecca to 
construct waterways and aqueducts which are still in use today. In addition, the 
religious endowment system was the main mechanism of building hospices, 
hospitals and other facilities in the cities. 57 

Third, the rural unemployed could also become die source of discontent 
and intermittent brigandage and rebellions in the provinces. 56 We find them as 
mercenaries under the names of yevmlii, or sekbdn, or ?arica r who formed or 
joined Celdli brigand bands once unemployed, or look part in the uprisings 
which became widespread in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

It is suggested that large numbers of unemployed peasant youths joined 
organizations or created their own to fall upon and plunder villages and towns 
throughout Anatolia. First we find them joining the yevmlii groups who played 
an important role in swelling the ranks of the troops of rival fehzddes (princes) 
during the reing of Suleyman; 59 then, we see them among unruly 0fta {s&hte) 



Construction of the Suleymaciye complex cost 897,350 gold florins, or 53.841,000 silver 
akfe. This was about one tenth of the public revenues (in 1527-1528). One year's revenues 
including the revenues assigned to timdrs and evkAf amounted to S37.929.006 akfe; see O.L. 
Barkan, "H. 933-934 (M. 1527-1528) Maliye Yilma ait Biitce Ornegi," fkrisat FakUltesi 
Mecmuasi 15 (1953-1954), p. 277. 
56 See. lnalak, "Istanbul." CI2. s.v. 

57 For the vakifs established under Suleyman I, see Istanbul Vakiflan Tahrir Defteri, eds. 6. L. 
Barkan and E.H. Ayvcrdi (Istanbul: 1960). 

58 M. Akdag, Tilrkiyenin Iktisadt ve Iftimat Tarihi. vol. 2 (Ankara: 1971). 
59 Turan. $ekrfd£ Bayezid Vak'asi. 
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bands, or the provincial medrese undergraduate s w ho were mostly of_pe asant 
origin; 60 later on, during the Austrian wars in the last decade of the sixteenth 
century, among the thousands of sekbfin and $anca mercenaries who turned into 
the brigand bands known as the Celalt and wreaked havoc throughout Anatolia. 
At the root of all these ruinous eruptions in Anatolia is found the disparity 
between population and economic growth. 



C. THE PEASANT FAMILY FARM (RE 'A YA - £IFTUK) SYSTEM 

The survey system was designed to maintain a specific agrarian system 
under state control to serve both the peasant family production as well as the 
imperial polity. Tahrir was an instrument of control and supervision in the hands 
of the central bureaucracy, to ensure that the peasant family farm system 
remained the dominant form of agricultural production. Since taxes were 
determined and registered on the basis of units called gift or giftlik and on peasant 
families, the surveys were relatively easy to carry out, which spared the 
administration to enage in the extremely difficult and unpractical cadastral 
surveys. But due t o the fact thai the wr | 0 ] e imperi al system rested on the tnhrir 
and on the maintenance of these units r the central bureaucracy did not permit 
changes in them, and clung to a rigid system. Under Suleyman, through his 
bureaucracy's efforts, the system attained its most developed forms, and was most 
systematically implemented. S iileyman's reign saw indeed the apex of an empire 
based on family units, or die re'dyd-giftliks, in its rural economy and taxation. 
Seen in this perspective, Siileyman's empire can be considered as a perfect 
example of the traditional peasant empire. 

The nam e "peasant empire" is used in the sense that the imperial autocracy 
was justified and employed for the maintenance of free peasant family farms 
against tendencies to bring (hem under the control and the exploitation of a class 
of local landowners. In discussing above the concept of state, it was made 
suffciently clear that this was the avowed ideology of the empire. Once, in a 
private gathering, Suleyman reportedly asked: "Who do you believe is our 
benefactor (veli-ni'met) in this world?" 61 The unanimous answer was of course: 
"You, Your Majesty." Suleyman corrected them, saying "no, gentlemen, our 
benefactor is the peasant; he forgets his own comforts for the sake of producing 
food for all of us." A parallel controversy is to be found in Islamic works on 
ethics and politics, as to whether crafts or agriculture is more important for 
society, and some granted the first place to agriculture. 



*M. Akdag. "Medraseli Isyam," fktisat FakUltesi Mecmuast, vol. 11 (1949/50), pp. 361-387. 
l Cited by UzuDfar?ili, Osmantt Tarihi, vol. 2 (Ankara: 1964), p. 420. 
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The stale's role and its justification is, of course, always open to debate. 
While one school of thought does not see any difference, whether the "feudal" 
appropriation of surplus product was made by the local feudal lord or by the 
state, a second interpretation is that, under the medieval conditions or agrarian 
production, the latter was the ideal symbiosis between the protective political 
power and the direct producers. 62 

Just as the Ottomans considered the craft guild system as the fundamental 
institution of the city, they regarded the family labor farm system, re'ayd-giflUk, 
or gifi-fydne, as the foundation of agricultural production and of rural society. 
What then is the cift-hane which dominated the Ottoman countryside? First, let 
us recall that in the Ottoman domesday books, the registered peasantry was 
divided into categories as gift, nim-fift, benndk, bive, Kara or caba; and the 
unregistered re'dyd (fydric-ez-defter) was treated as an independent category. 
Although this seems to be simply a fiscal arrangement, it was actually based on 
the economic potential of various groups in the rural society. The normal unit, 
the gift, was a mature peasant family in possession, by a fapu (lease), of a certain 
amount of arable land and the two oxen lo cultivate it. The size of his piece of 
land called ra'iyyet fiftligi as against the ek&bir giftligi (absentee large 
landowner), varied with the fertility of the soil, from 50 to 150 dGnilm, or from 
about 5 to 15 hectares. The head of the household was to pay the full "peasant" 
{ra'iyyet) tax called gift-resmi which originally corresponded to seven labor 
services due to the landlord. The rate of it was one gold coin or its equivalent in 
silver coins. 

Now, a peasant who liad in his possession half of this was considered ntm- 
fifi and had to pay half of the ra'iyyet tax. Thus, this was a peasant tax for the 
combined assets of family labor and land. If the land was less than half of a 
ciftlik, then the labor factor was taken as a basis for the assessment of the tax. If 
the peasant was married, in other words, if he represented a family labor unit 
with wife and children, he paid 9 akce as a rule; if he was unmarried, he only paid 
6 akfe. A widow in possession of a fiftlik still paid the lowest rate, because in 
order to maintain the cifitik, she had to hire hands until her children grew up and 
took over the responsibility. The bennfik and Kara peasants were considered 
yoksul, poor, possessing little or no land. 

During the Byzantine era, the peasantry was categorized in the same way, 
but it was often possession of traction power, oxen, rather than the size of be 
land, which determined the peasant tax. Under the Ottoman practice, the land was 
taken as a basis, apparently because the peasant was supposed to hire oxen if he 
did not have any of his own. 



the preface lo the second edition of my Tfi£ Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age (New York: 
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One of the crucial points for the imperial bureaucracy was the 
impartibility of giftliks. When a giftlik owner died, his sons inherited the 
possession rights and held the land jointly. The law encouraged, by reward, the 
integration of giftliks thai were broken up. The impartibility of the giftlik was 
not only based on the administration's concern about the tax fixed per unit, but at 
the same time, it was considered necessary to maintain the family labor unit 
which was thought to be crucial for the system. 

As a rule, the gift household was a typical patriarchal family, in which the 
father organized and controlled the production. However, wherever the basic 
assets, that is, the arable land and the oxen, were concerned, custom demanded 
that he obtain the accord of the entire family. The size of the average peasant 
family household was estimated by Barkan as five for the entire empire while it 
seems to be less than that in many cases. 63 

I call this agrarian organization, the gifi-tydne system, because the normal 
and basic components of the unit were the family and the gift whether it was 
interpreted as a pair of oxen or a land workable by a pair of oxen. The tydne- 
family was considered perhaps more important m the system because it provided 
the labor unit, and the size of the capital assets were determined by it. Land and 
animal power were of the size to maintain an average peasant family under 
normal conditions. 

It is obvious that for the maintenance of the system, a constant 
supervision over changing conditions was necessary, particularly as far as land 
and family labor were concerned. It was this necessity that demanded the slate's 
dominium eminens, or rakabe, on agricultural land and the restrictions on the 
peasant's movement. The peasant was considered 'free 1 as long as he organized his 
economic activities independently, and nobody was permitted to impose forced 
services on him, or his family, beyond those defined in the regulations and laws. 
Even the sultan's authority was limited on this matter, theoretically, by the 
strength of the 'good old custom,' and practically, by the flight of peasant 
families when Uiey were demanded to perform forced labour beyond a degree 
which was economically permissible. State ownership of land was a prerequisite 
of the system and it was applied exclusively on the land in possession of peasant 
families designed for grain production. The change in the use of such land was 
also prohibited. 

All these principles were most systematically applied under Siileyman, 
which consequently made his reign the culminating point in the development of 
this specific system based on the gift-hdne in the agrarian production and rural 
social organization in the history of the Ottoman empire. What was the 



See Inalcik, "Impact," p. 80. 
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economic end result of this agrarian system for the average peasant household? 
Bruce McGowan's careful examination of food supply and taxation of the average 
peasant household in the four Ottoman sanedks of Sirem, Segedin, G'ula and 
Semendire in the period 1568-1579, suggests that when every source of income 
is calculated in terms of a natural unit, the kilogram of wheal equivalent, the 
average peasant household looks quite prosperous. 64 "Per capita food production 
averages are well above the theoretical level regarded as the threshold of modern 
European agriculture." 63 The annual production was well above the subsistence 
level (about 300 kg of economic grain). The peasants could "sell off a goodly 
proportion of their surpluses in the market." 66 Another observation is that in 
these four sancaks, the taxes in cash, compared to those in kind, amounted to 
fifty per cent or more. This means that quite an important part of the agricultural 
produce was converted to cash in the market. 



64 "Food Supply and Taxation on the Middle Danube," Archivum Ottomanicum, 1 (1969). pp. 
139-196. 

65 Ibid.. Graph 1, p. 145. 
^Ibid., Graph 5 B. p. 176. 
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In 1547, when Siileyman die Magnificent corresponded with the Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V, he addressed him as "the King of the province of Spain" 
rather than "Kayser (Caesar)," the Ottoman term for emperor. He referred to 
himself as Sultan Siileyman Han bin Selim Han bin BayezTd Han, the P&difdh 
"who commands the caesars of the era and crowns the emperors of the world." 1 
Tins exchange, with its precise use of titulature, signifies the elements that 
socially constructed the Ottoman empire; it reveals the three traditions of 
universal sovereignty with which the Ottomans associated themselves which. 
Among the titles of Siileyman the Magnificent, HSn symbolized the Central 
Asian tradition and Sultdn the Islamic one. Pddifdh referred to the Ottoman 
imperial synthesis which emerged under Su ley man's rule to give new meaning to 
the term as the Ottoman emperor. 2 The title Kayser which Siileyman abstained 
from bestowing upon Charles V indicated die Ottoman association with the 
Eastern Roman c J aims to universal sovereignty. Siileyman, as the descendant of 
Mehmed II, the conqueror of the Eastern Roman Empire, rejected the claims of 
Charles V to be the Roman emperor. 

This paper employs Ottoman titulature as a vantage point to study the 
Ottoman construction of an empire under Siileyman the Magnificent. First, it 
analyzes the three traditions of universal sovereignly — the Central Asian, 
Islamic, and Eastern Roman — which constructed the Ottoman concept of 
empire. It then discusses the Ottoman conceptions of absolutism and justice, the 
two significant elements that differentiated the Ottoman imperial tradition from 
its predecessors. The paper concludes with an analysis of the cultural symbol 
which reproduced the Ottoman concept of empire. 



See H. tnalcik "Osmanli-Riu Relcabetinin Meitjei ve Dod -Volga Kanah Te;ebbusu (1569)" 
Belleicn XII. p. 349, and H. tnalcik The Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age p. 57. 
^See H. tnalcik "Osmanli Padi^ahi" Ankara Vniversiiesi Siyasal Bilgiter Faklittesi Dergisi XtII/2. 
pp. 68-79. 
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I. THE FORMATION OF THE OTTOMAN 
CONCEPT OF EMPIRE: THE HERITAGE 

The Ottoman dynasty structured its concept of empire and acquired its 
drive for expansion from trie three traditions of universal sovereignly it came into 
contact with throughout its history. The Centra) Asian tradition influenced the 
nature of Ottoman rule, particularly its state structure and administration. The 
subsequent development of an Indo-Iranian Islamic imperial iraditon around the 
possible universal soverignty of Islam informed the concept of the Ottoman 
ruler, particularly the supreme nature of his rule. The interaction in Asia Minor 
with the Byzantine Empire first as an adversary and then as the successor advised 
the Ottoman dynasty of the Eastern Roman imperial tradition and its European 
claims; the frequent Ottoman campaigns to the West reflected the Eastern Roman 
aspect of this universal sovereignty. 

THE CENTRAL ASIAN TRADITION 

The Central Asian association with the title emperor dates back to Cingiz 
Han and Oguz Han. The ancient Turkic epic Oguzndme depicts Oguz Han as the 
first world emperor who conquered the world with his six sons; die Ottomans 
trace their lineage to the three older sons who inherited the claims to a world 
empire. 3 Cingiz had regarded himself as the emperor of the world, one who had 
been sent to that position by the heavens. Later, according to the Chinese 
sources, Temucjn was given die title emperor, "£ingiz, " by the assembly he had 
gathered in 1206, whereby he regarded himself, in contrast to the Chinese 
emperor, as the emperor of the nomads. 4 According to both of these depictions, 
the ruler was imbued with sacredncss through his association with the eternal 
powers. He ruled the earth with the powers given to him by the eternal sky. His 
sovereignty on earth was as vast and broad as the ocean; like the ocean, he tou- 
ched and ruled all the shores of the world: he was the world emperor. He descen- 
ded from god because his mother as a princess who was impregnated by a light 
descending from the sky. 5 The pre- Islamic beliefs of the Turks shaped this natur- 
alistic image of the sovereignty of the Turkic ruler and the expanse of his rule. 

The creation myths of subsequent empires all drew upon the legitimation 
offered by this sacred origin: the founders of both the Scljuk and Ottoman 
dynasties had dreams (hat capture this sacred association which promised them a 



^See H. Inalcik "Osmanlilar'da Saltanat Verascti Usulti ve Turk Hakimiyet Telakkisiyle Ilgjsi" 
Ankara Oniversilai Siyasal Bilgiler Fakiiltesi Dergisi 1959. pp. 77-8, and O. Turao Tilrk Cii^m 
Hakimiyeti MejkQresi Tarihi p. 147. 
4 See O. Turan "(>giz Adi Haklunda" BeUeien 1942, p. 267. 

~*See H. lnalcjk "Osmanlilar'da Salianat Veraseci Usulti ve Turk Hakimiyet Telakkisiyle llgisi" 
Ankara Vniversitai Siyasal Bilgiler Faktlltesi Dergisi 1959: X1V/I, pp. 74-5. and O. Turan 
"Cingiz Adi Hakkinda" Belleten 1942: V/18, pp. 270-5. 
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world empire. 6 Seljuk's father Dukak dreamt of three trees growing out of his 
navel, branching out to spread the world empire. 'Osman Gizl (1281-1324), (he 
founder of the Ottoman dynasty, had a similar dream with an additional Islamic 
component. He, after having shown utmost respect to the Quran while a guest 
of Sheikh Edcbali, dreamed that a moon emerged from the Sheikh and entered 
'Os man's breast whereupon an enormous tree ascended to branch out and cover 
the world. The Sheikh interpreted the dream as foreshadowing the future world 
empire to be founded by the dynasty of 'Osman tiazi, and gave him his daughter 
Mai Hatun in marriage. 

These myths of origin and the claims of sovereignly they offered created 
conflicts among different dynasties in Asia Minor. In 1040, the Seljuk ruler 
Tugrul Dey sent an envoy to the Ghaznavid sultan informing him that while the 
sultan descended from slaves (k&lez&de), Tugrul Bey, who could trace his lineage 
to Oguz Han, had come from a dynasty of rulers. 7 In the fourteenth century, both 
the Ottomans and Timur and his sous claimed descendance from the Central 
Asian dynasty of world emperors. Timur wanted to legitimate his rule of the area 
by staling that he, as a descendant of "a lineage of rulers going back to £ingiz 
Han," had a natural right to rule wheras Bayeztd I (1389-1403) who was " a mere 
frontier lord" did not. 6 Bayezid countered this assertion by producing a genealogy 
to the ancient Turkish hans of Central Asia, claiming descent from Oguz Han, 
thereby holding on to his right of rule. This was the only serious challenge to 
the Ottoman appropriation of the Central Asian heritage which structured the 
Ottoman imperial synthesis through its conceptions of sovereignty, legislation, 
and state formation. Symbolically, the Ottomans kept drawing on the 
legitimation of this tradition in their accession ceremonies; the girding of the 
sword of 'Osman to the newly established ruler was one such Central Asian 
practice adopted by the Ottoman dynasty. 

The Ottoman attempts to establish this Central Asian conception of 
universal sovereignty are evident in the endeavors of Mehmed II (1444-1446, 
1451-1481) and Suleyman I, the Magnificent (1520-1566). Giacomo de 
Languischi recounted that Mehmed II had stated there must be one world empire, 
with one faith and one sovereignty 9 . Already possessing the heritage of the 
Central Asian and Islamic traditions of universal sovereignly, and having just 
conquered the Eastern Roman Empire, Mehmed II undoubtedly saw himself as 



"See H. Inalcik "Osmanlilar'da Saltanal Verascti Usulu ve Turk Hakimiyet Telakkisiyle Iigisi" 
Ankara Oniversitesi Siyasat Bilgiler Fakllliesi Dergisi 1959: X1V/1, pp. 77-8, and O. Turao Turk 
Cihan Hakimiyeti Mefk&resi Tarilti 1978. pp. 150-2. 
7 See O. Turan, Turk Cihtm Hdkimiyeti MeJkSresi Tarihi 1978, p. 269. 

"See H. loalcik. "Osmanlilar'da Saltanal Veraseti Usulu ve Turk Hakimiyet TelSkkisiyle Iigisi" 
Ankara Oniversitesi Siyasal Bilgiler Fakilltesi Dergisi XIVVl: 1959, pp. 77-8, and H. Inalcik The 
Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age 1973, p. 56. 

9 See H. Inalcik. Tlte Ottoman Empire: Tlie Classical Age 1973, pp. 57-8. 
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the most likely candidate Tor such a position. In constructing his rule, Mehmed II 
was also influenced by 10 Trapczuntios who called him (he Roman emperor, and 
Pope Pius II who promised to make him, if he accepted Christianity, the most 
powerful emperor of the world and bestow upon him the title of "the emperor of 
the Greeks and the East". The Ottoman chronicler Kemalpasazade also mentioned 
that Mebmed II sought after world sovereignty. The establishment of an Ottoman 
navy for sea conquest supports this claim; Mehmed II's campaign against Oiranto 
was no doubt the first step in his conquest of Rome a plan aborted upon his 
death. The subsequent conquest East and West of his great grandson SiileymSn I 
to establish sovereignty over the seas by conducting campaigns to the Indian 
Ocean signify the continuation of this notion of universal sovereignty. 

THE ISLAMIC TRADITION 

The title sultan, meaning authority or government in Arabic, had become 
a common designation employed by independent Muslim rulers in the tenth 
century. It became an official title in the eleventh century as the Seljuks redefined 
it as the supreme political and military head of Islam. 11 Sultan then turned into 
the usual Islamic title of sovereignty. The Ottoman attempts to use this title 
increased as they fought Christian Byzantium and slowly expanded beyond the 
control of the weakening Seljukid state. Orhan Gazi (1324-1360) was the first 
Ottoman ruler to bear Hie title of sultan and to strike (lie first Ottoman coins as a 
token of independence. His son Murad I (1360-1389) carried the titles 
htiddvendigdr (emperor), and sultdn-i d'zam (the most exalted sultan). 12 Yet it 
was willi die rule of Bayeztd I that die Ottoman dynasty attempted to have the 
Abbasid Caliph in Cairo formally recognize the title of sulldn ar-Rum, the sultan 
of the Byzantine lands. After his rule, as the power of the Ottoman dynasty 
expanded over Muslim lands, the title sultan became an integral part of its 
litulature. The conquest of Constantinople had made Mehmed II the most 
eminent Muslim ruler; when his grandson Sellm I (1512-1520) expanded the 
Ottoman boundaries to cover Syria, Egypt and Arabia, the Ottoman rulers 
became the protectors of all Muslims. 

The Seljuk redefinition of sultan differentiated the political and military 
head of Islam from its religious head, associated with the title hallfe, the deputy 
(of God). The title hallfe had initially signified authority deriving directly from 
God, one supreme Muslim ruler above all. 13 After the destruction of the 
caliphate in Baghdad by the Mongols in 1258, die title lost its significance and 
came to be applied to all those Muslim rulers who acted to protect Islam; its real 



10 See H. loalcik "Mehmed II" in IslAm Ansikiopedisi 1957. volume 7. pp. 513-4. 
1 'See B. Lewis Tlie Political Language of Islam 1988, pp. 51-2. 
12 See H. Inaluk Tlie Ottoman Empire: Vie Classical Age 1973, pp. 55-6. 
13 See B- Lewis Vie Political Language of islam 1988, pp. 46-7. 
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power was replaced by the title of sultan. Selim I (bus became the protector of 
Mecca and Medina, and the guardian of the pilgrimage routes. By the era of 
Siilcyman the Magnificent, the Ottoman usage of the title Caliph of the 
Muslims was accepted by all. The institution of the caliphate had lost its power 
by then. The classical definition of the caliphate in terms of lineage became rep- 
laced by action in the name of Islam, Suleyman could therefore claim (be right to 
the title as a protector and defender of Islam. Nevertheless, another title 
Suleyman employed, tyaltfe-i r&-i zemin (the caliph of the world), suggested 
world sovereignly, this time articulated in Islamic terms. 1,4 Symbolically, the 
Ottomans kept drawing on the legitimation of this Islamic tradition in their 
accession ceremonies. For example, each new sultan visited tlte tomb of Eyyiib 
Ens&rf, a Companion of the Prophet Muhammad. After 1520, the Ottoman 
accession ceremony occurred, in the Topkapi Palace at the room where the holy 
relics of the Prophet Muhammad (brought to Constantinople from Egypt by 
ScCm I and considered to be the symbols of the calipliate) were kept. The acces- 
sion contained, in the Islamic tradition, a bi'ai ceremony whereby the Ottoman 
officials and the military swore allegiance to the new sultan. 

THE EASTERN ROMAN TRADITION 

The title "emperor" originated in the Latin imperium, from imperare, to 
command, indicating the sovereign or supreme monarch of an empire. It 
designated the sovereigns of the ancient Roman Empire. After 27 B.C., 
imperator was regularly adopted by tlie Roman ruler as a forename and gradually 
came to apply to his office. The spread of Christianity affected the sovereignly of 
the emperor. In medieval Europe, Pope Leo III crowned Charlemagne, the King 
of the Franks and the Lombards, emperor in Rome. Henceforward, until the fall 
of Constantinople to the Ottomans in 1453, there were two emperors in the 
Christian world, the Byzantine and the Western. The title empire thus implied 
sovereignty over the Christian world, one that was fully supported by the 
sovereignty of God. 

With (he Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, the term emperor was 
attributed to Mehmed II. Because of the Greek Orthodox and the Roman Catholic 
division within Christianity, the Greeks saw Mehmed II as their emperor and as 
the true heir of Rome and the Western world. Mehmed II in tum assumed the 
former Byzantine capital as the capital of his empire, appointed the Greek 
Orthodox and Armenian patriarchates, and beckoned the Chief Rabbi to reside in 
his capital. His employment of the sons of Greek notables in the palace his use 
of Greek in correspondence, his constant interest in Christianity and in European 



'^See H. In&lcik "Osmanh Padijahi" Ankara Oniversttesi Siyasat Bilgiter FakUltesi Dergisi 
X(II/2:1958. pp. 70-1. 
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culture 15 can be interpreted as indications of Mehmed Il's interest in sustaining 
the Eastern Roman tradition of sovereignty over the civilized world 

These three traditions of universal sovereignly and the titles associated 
with them thus structured die Ottoman concept of rule and produced a new tide 
thai the Ottomans themselves gave meaning to: padisah, the supreme shah. 16 
This term was first attributed to Mehmed II who through his conquest of 
Constantinople, combined the Central Asian, Islamic and Eastern Roman 
traditions within himself. Even though Mehmed II gave meaning to this title 
through his conquests, it was only by die era of S tile y man I the geographical 
boundaries and the wealth of the Ottoman state reached world empire heights to 
signify what a padisah needed to strive for in order to merit the title. The care the 
Ottomans look in using this title became evident 17 during the Zsitva-Torok 
Treaty negotiations in 1606. These almost failed because of die Ottoman 
resistance to concede the title to the Holy Roman Emperor (whom they had 
addressed instead as the King of Vienna). Even then, the Ottoman chronicler 
Re'Tsii'l-Kutlab Hiiseyin remarked lliat he fervently wished the Ottomans would 
ultimately "wipe the name of Caesar from the suraface of the world." 18 Yet the 
Ottoman imperial synthesis extended beyond the symbol of a new title. The 
Ottomans socially constructed an empire that, in addition to drawing upon these 
traditions, contained two new concepts of absolutism and justice which 
differentiated Uie Ottoman empire from its predecessors. 



II. THE ELEMENTS OF THE OTTOMAN 
CONCEPT OF EMPIRE: ABSOLUTISM AND 
JUSTICE 

Most studies of empires 19 focus on the political conditions diat structure 
an empire. An empire comprises "wide, relatively highly centralized territories 
with an autonomous center which contains both the person of (he emperor and 
the central political institutions". 20 An empire differs from other societal 
formations in thai it is a political system; of the ideological, economic, military 



15 See H. tnalcik "Mehmed 11" in Islam Ansiklopedisi, volume 7. 1957, pp. 532-35. 

'^Sce H. Inalcik "Osmanli Padifahi" Ankara Oniversitesi Siyasal Bilgiler FakUltesi Dergisi 

XIH/2: 1956. 

17 See B. Lewis The Political Language of Islam 19B8. p. 98. 

lfi See O. Turan Ttlrk Cihan Hakimiyeti Mcfkuresi Tarilu 1978, p. 358. 

19 See, for example, M. Weber Economy and Society [1978], S. Eisensiadt "Empires" in The New 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 1968, P. Anderson Lineages of the Absolutist 
Stale 1974, R. Bendix Kings or People: Power and the Mandate to Rule 1978, J. Kauisky The 
Politics of Aristocratic Empires 1982, and M. Doyle Empires 1986. 

^See S. Eisenstadl "Empires" in Vie New International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
1968. p. 41. 
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and political components of power, 21 the political dominates the other three. 
This political formation is also unique in that the centralization and 
monopolization of political power and resources are necessary conditions for its 
construction. 22 This sociological definition is mosdy informed by the context of 
the European historical experience and the analyses of Max Weber. 23 

Max Weber defined empire with respect to the type of political authority 
it entailed. According to him, the Ottoman empire would be a type of traditional 
authority, namely sulianism — a form of pauimonialism. Traditional authority 
referred to a political system legitimated by the sanctity of age-old rule and 
powers. Pauimonialism, and its extreme case, sulianism, emerged when (his 
domination developed an administration and a military force which were the 
personal instruments of the ruler. Pauimonialism transformed into sultan ism 
when the ruler broadened the range of his arbitrary power at the expense of 
tradition. 24 This emphasis on arbitrary power formed the basis of Weber's 
depiction of justice within sultan ism. The system of justice was not a rational 
but an ad hoc one, based entirely on the ruler's personal discretion and exercised 
by his officials without restraint. Hence a typical feature of the patrimonial state 
in the sphere of law-making was "the juxtaposition of inviolable traditonal 
prescriptions and completely arbitrary decision-making, the latter serving as a 
substitute for a regime of rational rules. 25 Subsequent attempts to develop 
comparative classification system of empires did not alter Weber's fundamental 
interpretation of patrimonial systems. 26 

How accurate is this sociological depiction of the Ottoman empire? The 
analyses of Hal it tnalcik 27 demonstrate that the Ottoman conception of an empire 
was different and unique. The Ottoman definition of an empire centered more 
around the idea of sovereignty over many states — on a Central Asian legacy, 
rather than on the Western conception of empire which emphasized territories, 
political institutions, or religion as its unifying principle. The portrait of 
Mehmed II where he is surrounded by six crowns for the six states he had 
conquered (see Necipoglu in this volume), and the correspondence of SuleymSn I 



21 See M. Mann The Sources of Social Power 1986, pp. 518-9. 

22 Sce N. Elias The Court Society 1983, p. 2. 

23 See M. Weber Economy and Society [19781. 

24 See M. Weber Economy and Society [1978], pp. 226-7. 

25 See M. Weber Economy and Society (1978] pp. 1013-14. 

. Eisensladt The Political Systems of Empires 1963. 
"See. for example. "Osmajili-Rus Rckabeiinin Mensei ve Don-Volga Kanali Tejebbusir TOrk 
Tarih Kurumu Belleten XII: 1948. "Osmanlilarda Sallanal Veraseti Usulu ve Tilrk Hikimiyel 
Telakkisiyle Ilgisi" Ankara Oniversitesi Siyasal Bilgiler Fakahesi Dergisi XIV/1: 1959, 
"Xuiadgu Bilig'de Turk ve Iran Siyasel Nazariye ve Gelelenekleri'in Resit Rahmeli Arat Fein 1966, 
The Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age 1973, and "The Question of the Emergence of the 
Ottoman State" International Journal of Turkish Studies II: 1980. 
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where he refers to himself as "he who crowns (he emperors of the world," for 
example, demonstrate the validity of this definition. The ruler who governed the 
Ottoman empire derived his sovereignty from his membership in a dynasty, ihe 
Ottoman dynasty, rather than from a nation, a territory, or a religion. 
Sovereignly was not given to a person, as in the West, but to litis dynasty, so 
much so dial the Ottoman empire was "not an empire with a dynasty but a 
dynasty with an empire." 28 The Ottomans differentiated this new conception of 
empire from its predecessors through their exercise of absolutism and justice. 
These Ottoman conceptions of absolutism and justice contradict Weber's 
depictions of the incontestability of the ruler's power and the arbitrariness of rule, 
however. Absolute authority did indeed develop around the Ottoman ruler, but 
was never arbitrary. Instead, an elaborate system of justice based on both 
religious and civil laws bound the ruler and the ruled. 

THE CONCEPT OF ABSOLUTE RULE AND SUCCESSION 

Hie Ottomans retained die Central Asian succession procedure where all 
members of the dynasty contended for die throne, but altered die apportionment 
of the state among the contenders. It was this alteration that enabled the 
Ottomans to centralize rule and make it absolute. Originally, ihe Ottoman rulers, 
in accordance widi die Central Asian tradition and the Seljuk practice before 
them, distributed die lands among their sons. The first ruler of (he Ottoman 
dynasty, 'Osman Gazi, followed this pattern. The succeeding Ottoman rulers, 
however, started sending dieir sons to die provinces as governors rather then 
relinquishing these areas to them. They also carefully selected the tutors and 
administrators to accompany their sons, closely controlled die amount of 
revenues each received, and slructinized their obedience to orders from the 
center. 29 The Ottoman heirs were appointed to die provinces upon reaching 
puberty. For example Murad I sent his older son to Kiitahya, his second son 
Ya'kub to Karesi, and kept his youngest at the center. Of his predecessors, 
Organ's (1324-1360) son Savci was U»e only Ottoman prince to be sent to a 
governorship in the European side; all others were assigned to former stale 
capitals in Asia Minor. 

When Timur defeated Bayezid I in 1402, he attempted to terminate this 
new Ottoman practice by apportioning the Ottoman slate be had defeaied among 
Bayezid's sons. 30 Yel one of the sons, Mehmed I, united die Ottoman state under 
bis rule and executed his brothers. This act drew criticism from Timur 's son 
Shahruh who stated thai fratricide was against the Central Asian Ilkhanid 



2B See II. tnalcik The Ottoman Empire: The Classical AgeA91X P- 59. 
29 Sec H. Inalcik Tiie Ottoman Empire: The Clasiscal Age 1973. p. 60. 

30 See H. tnalcdc "Osmanilar'da Salianat Veraseli UsulQ ve Tflrk Hakimiyel Tclakkisiyle tlgisi" 
Ankara Oniversitesi Siyasal Mgiler FakiiUesi Dergisi XIV/1959, pp. 84-6. 90. 
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tradition of rule. Mehmed I (1413-1421), in reply, emphasized lhal the Ottomans 
were shaping their own tradition; "in sovereignty," he is said to have stated, 31 
"Ottoman rulers have let experience be their guide and therefore do not accept 
partnership in rule." The Ottomans could have adopted the practice of fratricide 
from the Iranian political tradition where it was common. Mehmed I also stopped 
the convention of giving land and estates to uncles and brothers. He only 
permitted (he ruler's sons to retain this privilege, and then only in their capacity 
as provincial administrators of the Ottoman slate. 32 This Ottoman principle of 
centrality of rule had become so ingrained by the fifteenth century that when 
Mehmed II's sons Bayezid and Cem were contending for the throne in 1480 and 
Cem suggested dividing the empire into the European and Asian parts, Bayezid IT 
(1481-1512) replied thai "the Ottoman state was such an honorable bride that she 
could not tolerate the demands of two grooms; the bride of sovereignly could not 
be divided. 33 

Fratricide demonstrated the prevalence Ottomans gave to the dynasty and 
its empire over blood ties. Although Bayezid I was the first Ottoman ruler to 
practice fratricide in 1389 against his brother over the fight for succession, it was 
Mehmed I who codified this practice for the sake of the state. He decreed that "for 
the welfare of the state, the one of my sons to whom God grants the sultanate 
may lawfully put his brothers to death. A majority of religious scholars, ulema, 
consider this permissible." 34 Another significant aspect of the Ottoman fratricide 
was the mode of death it employed.- 5 As in the Central Asian tradition of rule, it 
was forbidden to spill the blood of members of the ruling dynasty. Even though 
forbidden in the Islamic tradition, some Seljuk and early Ottoman rulers were 
mummified before burial. The contending members of the Ottoman dynasty 
were, upon defeat, strangled with a bowstring. Only Mustafa "the pretender," 
who claimed to be the son of Murad H, was executed like a commoner. 

The Ottoman pattern of sending sons to the provinces underwent changes 
with the centralization of sovereignty. As the sultan became identified with the 
center, will) the core of die empire and its charisma, he or any of bis possible 
descendants could no longer leave the center of the empire which had assumed a 
centrifugal symbolic force. After Su ley man, Sclim II (1566-1574) and Murad III 
(1574-1595) only sent their oldest sons to governorships. Mehmed III (1595- 
1603) ended the practice of sending heirs to the provinces. From then on, they 



31 See O. Turan TOrk Cihtm Hakimiyeti Mejkuresi Tarihi 1978, p. 334. 

32 Sce H. Inalcik, "Osmanilar'da Sallanai Veraseii Usnlii ve Ttlrk Hakimiyei Telakkisiyle llgisi" 
Ankara Oniversiiesi Siyasat Bilgiler Fakiiltesi Dergisi XIV71: 1959, p. 90. 
33 See Hoca Sa'deddin and 'A$ikpa$azade in O. Turan TUrk Cihan Hakimiyeti Mejkuresi Tarihi 
1978, p. 328. 

34 See H. loalcik The Ottoman Empire: Tlie Classical Age 1973, p. 59. 
35 See O. Turan Tiirk Cihan Hakimiyeti Mejkuresi Tariia 1978, p. 172. 
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became confined to Lhe palace in Istanbul instead. 36 The marriage patterns of the 
rulers and their daughters underwent similar changes with the Ottoman 
consolidation of power. The Ottoman rulers had initially expanded their political 
power by marrying the daughters of local potentates in Asia Minor. After they 
started to conquer vast territories on their own, however, the Ottoman sultans 
attempted instead to monopolize and consolidate power within their empire. The 
sultan's female slaves, who had no political power except that bestowed by the 
sultan, replaced the daughters of potentates as the sultan's mates. Personal 
devotion rather than alliance thus became die main mate selection criterion as the 
Ottoman stale transformed into an empire. The sultan's sisters and daughters, 
initially married to the sons of local potentates, also started to be wedded instead 
to the ruler's administrators. As the Ottoman state expanded territorially into an 
empire, the loyally of the administration which governed in the name of the 
sultan became more pivotal in sustaining the government. 

The Central Asian tradition of letting divine dispensation determine the 
candidate favored by the heavens succeed die throne persisted until the end of 
Ottoman rule, however. According to the Ottomans, the strength God gave made 
one Ottoman candidate win over others. The persistence of tins tradition 
overruled all earthly attempts to regulate succession. It made all male members 
of the Ottoman dynasty equally eligible in the competition for the throne; the 
victorious one succeeded "by God's will and his own fortune." Thi$ principle of 
the role of divine intervention was so strong that when Bayezid, the son of 
Suleyman the Magnificent, attempted to seize die throne, his father told him that 
"it is not man's pleasure but God's will that disposes of kingdoms and their 
government. If he has decreed that you shall have the kingdom after me, no man 
will be able to prevent it." 37 The sacredness, brilliance which descended from the 
skies to envelop one contender against others was called (cut, fortune which 
imbued sacredness on ordinary people 38 The term and its depiction is very 
similar to Weber's conception of charisma, to charismatic authority which 
emanated from "a certain quality of an individual personality by virtue of which 
he was considered extraordinary and treated as endowed with supernatural, 
superhuman, or at least specifically exceptional powers and qualities... (which 
were) regarded as of divine origin and as exemplary." 39 These qualities caused the 
person to be treated as a leader. If, however, he could not provide proof and 
success, and if he failed to serve his followers, the leader quickly lost this 
charismatic quality and, with it, the right to rule. Like die Central Asian 
perception, it was as if the heavens withdrew their blessings from him. 



3 *s« H. Inalcik T7u Ottoman Empire: T7ie Classical Age 1973, p. 60. 
37 See H. Inalcik Vie Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age 1973, p. 59. 

3&See H. Inalok "Osmanlilar'da Saliaoat Veraseti Usulu ve Turk Hakimiyet Telakkisiyle Ilgjsi" 
Ankara Universitesi Siyasal BUgiler Fakiitiesi Dergisi XIV/1: 1959, p. 74. 
39 Sce M. Weber Economy and Society [1978], p. 241. 
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If, on the other hand, his "fortune" persisted, the charisma extended 
beyond the rule of the sovereign to become routinized. Routinizcd charisma could 
either take the form of hereditary charisma "where the selection of heir stayed 
within a kinship group," — as in the case of the Ottoman dynasty — or gel 
translated into the charisma of office "where legitimacy was no longer directed to 
the individual but to acquired qualities and the effectiveness of ritual acts." 40 As 
charisma became routinizcd, the grounds for [he success of some contenders 
against others altered. The administration ro mini zing this charisma became an 
important factor in legitimating Ottoman succession. The creation of this 
administration from household slaves was another Ottoman innovation thai 
enhanced Ottoman absolutism. 41 The Turkish and Mongol rulers of Central Asia 
had employed leaders of defeated tribes in their retinues. The Ottomans continued 
this tradition, establishing, in addition to the supply of slaves purchased from the 
marketplace and those given as gifts to the sultan, a system of levying the sons 
of Christian subjects for the sultan's service (devfirme). Mehmed II was the first 
Ottoman ruler to delegate his authority to his slaves rather than to leaders of old 
Ottoman families. He eliminated local dynasties and strong frontier lords, filled 
administrative posts with his own slaves, established new military units loyal to 
his person, and staned the tradition of having slave females rather than marrying 
daughters of local potentates. 42 A century later, Mehmed IV (1648-1687) 
displayed the increasing power of the Ottoman administration when he stated that 
he had acceded the throne "by God's will, his own abilities, and the consent of 
the civil officials and religious scholars (ittifdk-i drd-i vtizerd ve 'u/em<3) 43 This 
administration was to play a significant role in the other unique concept of 
Ottoman rule: justice. 

THE CONCEPT OF JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATION 

The Ottoman concept of justice unfolded around two bodies of law that 
were equally significant: Hie sultanic law of the ruler {kdntin) and the religious 
law of Islam (§eri 'at). What differentiated the Ottoman synthesis was that each 
one was as significant as the oilier. This legal modification also enchanced the 
new image of absolutism in the person of the sultan. 44 In creating this Ottoman 
synthesis, Mehmed II and Sclim I focused on institutionalizing the authority of 
the sullan, and BayezTd II emphasized the sovereignly of religion. Yet it was 
Suleyman I who, for the first lime, united these two components under his rule. 



4U See M. Weber Economy and Society [1978), p. 248. 

4 *See H. Inalcik "Osmanh Padi$ahi" Ankara Onivertilest Siyasal Bilgiler FakiiUesi Dergisi 

XHI/2: 195&. p, 494 and Vie Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age 1973, p. 77. 

42 See H. Inalcik "Mehmed 11" in Islam Ansiklopedisi, volume 7, 1957, pp. 511-2. 

4 ^Scc II. Inalcik "Osmanlilai'da Salianat Veraseli Usulii ve Turk Hakimiytu TelSkkisiyle llgisi" 

Ankara Oniversitcsi Siyasal Bilgiler Fakiiltesi Dergisi X1V/1: 1959, p. 74. 

44 Scc H. Inalcik "Osmanh Padisahi" Ankara Onivensitesi Siyasal Bilgiler Fakiiltesi Dergisi 

XIII/2: 195B, p. 77. 
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The codification of many practices from the inception of the Ottoman state 
formed the basis of ihe Ottoman sultanic law, kdn&n-i 'osmdnl The equal 
treatment of this sultanic law with the religious did not increase the arbitrariness 
of justice as Weber implied, however. Instead, the sultanic law suppressed this 
arbitrariness as it required the sultan personally to guarantee that his empire 
rested on law and justice. 

The close Ottoman tie between sovereignty and justice originated in the 
Central Asian tradition of political rule which combined politics and ethics 
through "the circle of justice." 45 This circle stipulated (hat slate control required a 
large army, and such an army required great wealth; the prosperity of the people 
which would provide this wealth depended on having just laws. Only through 
such laws could the ruler control the stale; the failure to have just laws would 
undermine his sovereignty. A just ruler also had to possess certain qualifications 
such as 46 justice Vadl), gentleness (hilm\ generosity (sehd) in treating his 
subjects. He also had to display bravery (seca'at) and wisdom (hikmet). What 
facilitated sovereignty was not military strength alone but a combination of these 
personal qualities. Tins conception of justice differed from Ihe Persian tradition 
which defined justice as tlte grace and favor of the sovereign's absolute authority, 
thus interpreting it in accordance with the pragmatic goals of the ruler, 47 In the 
Persian tradition, Ihe ruler did indeed precede law as Weber claimed; yet the 
Ottomans followed die Central Asian tradition which put the law before the ruler 
— sovereignty was coupled with law, nol die ruler. 

Since sovereignty resided in the Ottoman dynasty and was entrusted to a 
particular member on the condition that he administer his people justly, the ruled 
could oppose and rebel against an unjust ruler. The Ottoman sultans therefore 
took many measures to secure a fair adminisration of justice. The sultan's court 
was bolli the supreme organ of government and a high court of justice. Everyone 
in the empire, regardless of their social position, was invited to petition the court 
for the administration of justice. 4 * The sultan exercised his just rule through 
delegating his executive power to two officials, the grand vezir and the shcikh-ul- 
i slain. The grand vezir was, as in the Central Asian tradition, the sultan's 
absolute deputy in civil administration. The two creators of the Ottoman 
imperial tradition, Mehmcd II and Siileyman I, fully delineated the post of the 
Ottoman grand vezirate; Utey increased its responsibilities to meet the increasing 
demands of an expanding empire. The sheikh-ul-islam was the absolute 



4 *See H. Inalcik "Kutadgu Bilig'dt Turk vc Iran Siyasel Nazariye vc Gclcnekleri" in Refit 
Rahmeri Arat fcin 1966, pp. 261-3, and Tlte Ottoman Empire: Tlte Classical Age 1973, p. 66. 
4< *See H. Inalcik "Kutadgu Bilig'dc Turk ve Iran Siyasel Nazariye ve Gelcnekkri" in Refit 
RalmeUAnat /fin 1966, p. 266. 

4 ^See H. Inalcik, "Kutadgu Bilig"de Turk ve Iran Siyasel Nazariye ve Gelcneklerfin Refit 
Rahmeti Arat /fin 1966, p. 267, and Tlte Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age 1973, p. 66. 
48 S*c H. Inalcik, Vie Ottoman Empire: Dxc Classical Age 1973, pp. 89-91. 
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representative of the sultan's religious authority. The religious administration he 
directed constituted the greatest power in the empire independent of the grand 
vezir. The religious and civil administration together oversaw the fair execution 
of justice in the Ottoman empire. 

The composition of the sultan's administration was of crucial importance 
to the sultan because these officials were given the authority to execute justice in 
his name. Af ter Mehmcd II, these officials were recruited more and more from 
among the sultan's household slaves whose allegiance was exclusively io their 
provider, the sultan, and their goal paralleled his, i.e., a just administration. The 
sultan also sent inspectors and spies throughout the empire to affirm the fair 
execution of justice. He also proclaimed rescripts, 'oddtetndmeter, redressing the 
malpractice of his administrators. The branches of government were divided into 
a system of checks and balances to guarantee justice. In the provinces, for 
example, three separate authorities represented the sultan: the governor had the 
sultan's executive authority, (he kadi his legal authority, and the treasurer ihaztne 
defierddrt) his financial authority. 49 The Ottoman imperial tradition thus 
formulated a very elaborate system of absolute and just rule as it modified the 
imperial succession and molded a scrupulous administration. 



III. THE REPRODUCTION OF THE OTTOMAN 
CONCEPT OF EMPIRE: CULTURAL SYMBOLS 

The cultural reproduction 50 of an empire occurs through the symbols that 
are associated with it. The ruler as (he nucleus of ihe empire, the capital as die 
geographical center, the newly constructed building complexes as (he physical 
image, the court and public ceremonies as rituals that extend beyond time, and 
the victory celebrations as salutes to the greatness of the empire, culturally 
construct and reproduce the empire. As political power is successfully centralized 
and stabilized, the boundaries of action extend from the person of the ruler 
beyond lime and space. As Clifford Geertz 51 stales, "the court mirrors the world 
the world should imitate; society flourishes to the degree that it assimililates (his 
fact; and il is the office of the king, wielder of the mirror, to assure that it does." 
It is the ruler who provides the magic that enables (he whole system to work. 
The intensive concentration of political power in the person of the sovereign 
moves him from the realm of the natural to that of the supernatural. 



49 See II. Inalcik. Tfie Ottoman Empire: Tite Classical Age 1973, pp. 104. 118. 

^See M. Foucault Vie Archeology of Knowledge 1972, and P. Bourdicu Reproduction in 

Education, Society and Culture 1977. 

^*See C. fieertz "Centers, Kings and Charisma: Reflections on the Symbolics of Power" in Local 
Knowledge: Further Essays in Interpretive Anthropology 1983, p. 124. 
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Mehmed II was the first Ottoman sultan to concentrate power in himself 
and his capital. As he lived in his palace surrounded by an elaborate court 
ceremony his power became more abstract and celestial. Su ley man the 
Magnificenl's ritual 52 of visiting in Constantinople the tombs of his ancestors 
(specifically of Mehmed II, Bayezld II and Sclim I) before going on campaigns, 
his paying homage to the tombs of the Hungarian kings during the Estergon 
campaign and that of Imam Abu Hanifa in Baghdad during the Eastern 
campaigns, in addition to his praying in a newly conquered church that had just 
been converted into a mosque all drew upon and reproduced the celestial power 
that grew around him. He symbolically obtained strength from all that was sacred 
in the past and present. He and his dynasty then emanated strength that surpassed 
temporal and spatial boundaries. 

The capital city 53 plays a significant role in reproducing imperial rule; it 
provides a physical setting for the centralized political power of an empire. Most 
ceremonies of the empire, those performed vis-a-vis foreign ambassadors, local 
dignitaries, the urban populace take place within the capital. The capital of the 
Ottoman state was Bursa in Asia from 1326-1402 and Edirnc in Europe from 
1402-1453. With Mehmed H's conquest of Constantinople in 1453, 
Constantinople, situated on die two continents of Asia and Europe, provided a 
geographical locus for the Ottoman boundaries that kept expanding to form an 
empire. Mehmed 11 actively aided the reproduction of Ottoman society around the 
symbols of an empire. He built up the physical image of Constantinople as he 
ordered the construction of the Fatih complex. Siileyman the Magnificent, his 
great-grandson, followed his ancestor's example; imperial construction in 
Constantinople reached its zenith under him and his architect Si nan Siileyman 
had six mosque complexes constructed in Constantinople, for his father Selim I, 
his deceased sons Mehmed and Cihangir, his daughter Mihrimah, his spouse 
Hurrem, and, the Suleymaniye complex for himself. The imperial palace and 
buildings such as the mosques, markets, schools and libraries, aqueducts for 
water provision, and libraries furnished a physical image to the expanding 
Ottoman power. Byzantine structures informed this new imperial space and 
Islamic forms gave shape to it. This image and the new rule expanded to the 
provinces as Siileyman repaired the tombs of Rumi, Imam Abu Hanifa, Abd al- 
KSdir Gilanl, Seyyid Batial Gazi, as he built walls built around the old city in 
Jerusalem, and as lie constructed an educational complex in Mecca. 

Ceremonies and festivities celebrated this new Ottoman imperial image 
and extended its impact beyond spatial boundaries. The court ceremonies recreated 
the Ottoman power for the visitors; the public ceremonies in the capital enabled 
the populace to share the Ottoman imperial image. The circumcision and 



'See T. Golcbilgin "Siileyman I" in /j/dm Ansikhpedui volume 11. 1970, p. 102. 
*See N. Elias Power and Civility: TJie Civilizing Process 1982, p. 45. 
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wedding ceremonies, elaborately celebrated under Suleyman the Magnificent in 
1530 and 1539, displayed Ottoman power. The parades of the guilds, the 
military, and exhibits of elaborate gifts given to the sultan by foreign 
ambassadors demonstrated, both geographically and economically, the expanding 
boundaries of the empire's might. In addition to the life-events of the sultan and 
his household, Ottoman victory festivities celebrated the military greatness of the 
empire that had been created. As lite populace joined in these celebrations, they 
symbolically supported and enhanced Ottoman conquests and reconfirmed their 
trust in the sultan; the victories during the German campaign of 1532, for 
example, were celebrated in Constantinople in great pomp. 

The monuments and public works constructed by the sultan, the public 
festivities celebrating campaign victories, and the feasts marking the life events 
of the soverign and his children thus created an Ottoman imperial image for the 
entire society. As local and foreign dignitaries flowed through the imperial court 
the Ottoman society acquired a sense of who among these was like them and who 
differed from them. They thus associated the imperial image with a unique social 
identity. The public ceremonies, spectacles, court rituals symbolically reproduced 
the exercise of imperial power to communicate what an empire was. As court 
officials, artisans and visitors traveled to the provinces and to other societies, 
they diffused this Ottoman imperial image, this identity, to the rest of the world. 



CONCLUSION 

The Ottomans, as they reformulated the existing practices of succession 
and administration, constructed a new conception of an empire around the 
parameters of absolutism and justice- The imperial tradition they created was not, 
as Weber argued, based on the personal practice of arbitrary authority. Instead, it 
drew its power from a tradition of rule reinterpreting the Central Asian, Islamic 
and Eastern Roman practices. It aspired to a world sovereignty that would 
ultimately result from this just rule. During the era of Suleyman the 
Magnificent, this ideal Ottoman imperial tradition was institutionalized. It was 
then that the Ottoman state united its ideological, structural and cultural images 
of empire into a synthesis that was to last for a long period. 
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Two centuries after the death of Kanunt Siileyman (1520-66), his descendants 
presided over a floundering empire. In their search for ideological reinforcement 
for what wax in fart a new kind of sultanate in a new kind of empir e, the 
eighteenth -century sultans looked for fresh ways to draw on the rich symbolism 
of Islam. In addition to a new ulcma "aristocracy" and Ottoman claims to an 
Abbasid caliphal inheritance, the sultans of the time injected themselves into an 
increasing number of religion-based observances. The spurt of mosque building 
and restorations, the institutionalization of the "Command Lectures" (Huzur 
Dersleri) of Ramadan and the regularizalion of supererogatory mosque 
celebrations in the eighteenth century strengthened the identification of the 
sultanate with religion and the religious. 

It is not surprising that sultans in a period of political weakness would 
attempt to shore up their office with Islamic notions of legitimacy. The 
ccntrality of officially sanctioned religion-mindedness in the eighteenth century 
owed much to that urge. Yet it was during the reign of SuleymAn I t a time of 
political strength* that the most extensive elaboration of Ottoman religious 
institutions occurred.' Even granting that the reign of Siileyman had demonstrable 
weaknesses and that of Mahmud I (1730-54), significant strengths, there can be 
little doubt about the relative power of the two sultans or the empire's vitality in 
the earlier period. 

Suleyman's cultivation of the religious sphere, particularly the 'ilmiyye, 
the institutions and personnel associated with the ulema and the holy law 
(seri'at), cannot be explained as a response to weakness* or at least not to the 
precise weaknesses thai plagued the eighteenth century. The vulnerabilities of the 
eighteenth century — to territorial loss, decentralization and corporate in-fighting 
— cannot be said to have operated on anywhere near that scale in the sixteenth 
century. The Siileymanid age did, of course, have serious concerns, and these 
influenced Suleyman's religious policies. The conquest of the Arab lands under 
Suleyman's father Selim I (1512-20) impelled the new Ottoman sovereigns of 
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these areas to strengthen their association with the faith lest their legitimacy be 
challenged. Within the older Ottoman provinces, particularly in eastern Anatolia, 
Suleyman's legacy from his father was more problematic. Sc Urn's inability to 
rout out Shi'i disaffection left Suleyman and his successors with a critical 
domestic threat upon the resurgence of the Shi'i Safavid slate on the eastern 
borders of the empire. 

With respect to the Arab lands and Iran, Suleyman's lavish patronage of 
Sunn! Islamic institutions was a logical and necessary defense. But even these 
concerns and Suleyman's consequent "vulnerability" cannot explain the extent or 
the directions of Suleyman's religious policies. Suleyman's policies may indeed 
have been "defensive" But if so, his overtures to _thcjilf*™« «nH rhp gaftrfljuq* _» 
function of power , not vulnerability. Many of Suleyman's religious policies can 
perhaps be read aTeTforts to s often the impact of an overwhelmingly powerful 
monarchy, in the mid -six tee nth century^an emphasis on the Islamic character of 
state and sovereign made for a potent message of unity between old and new 
Ottoman landsT lh an Islamic inessageTToo, there was reconciliation.^espcc tally 
ror ~ffic~ne ly1y~c6n^ ntigUt otherwise remain morally displaced or 

"alienated. 

Suleyman's religious policies in their totality brought about the 
expansion, reorganization, integration and enhancement of the personnel and 
judgments of the ulema in state service. Some of the details of those efforts, 
although well known, bear repeating here if only to establish the range of 
Suleyman's actions with respect to the major institutions of the faith. 

The Ottoman ulema, (he scholars of the holy law, represented only one 
— albeit the preeminent one — set of imperial religious dignitaries possessing a 
distinct approach to the faith. Nonetheless, it was chiefly the institutions 
affecting the training and functions of the ulema that attracted Suleyman's 
sustained involvement. And, too, it was largely on the ulema's representation of 
religiosity and rectitude that Suleyman's religious policies were founded. 

Well before the reign of Suleyman, the Ottomans had developed a rough 
hierarchization of grades for their religious colleges (medrese) and judgeships. 
Depending on one's level of training in the religious sciences, medrese students 
who opted for a religious career could hope to pursue one or more career specialty 
within the religious profession. The least trained, and ultimately least successful 
and remunerated, might serve as minor jurisconsults (mufti), medrese professors 
(muderris) or judges (kadi / kadi). With more study in the medreses, successful 
students could aspire to higher ranked and better paid muderris posts or 
judgeships. 
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Although training requirements, years in grade and differentiations 
between one mcdrese post or judgeship and another were not strictly defined, 
some general rules applied. When Siileyman assumed the throne in 1520, the 
hierarchy then in existence was divided between senior kadis and senior 
muderrises on the one hand, and minor, or small-town, judges, professors and 
jurisconsults on the other. Senior kadis, or mollas, had not only studied the full 
range of religious sciences offered in the medreses, but had usually also served as 
professors in a number of major medreses. Although many senior kadis relumed 
to medrcse teaching after serving as kadis, and although many medrese professors 
neither attained nor sought judgeships, however senior, in genera) the senior 
judgeships were superior in status, influence and remuneration to senior 
muderrises. Along with the Grand Mufti or §cyhuT islam of the empire, the 
highest ulema in the realm were the two chief judges of the army KAdt'asker for 
Rumelia and Anatolia, followed by the kadi of Istanbul and the kadis of a number 
of other principal cities. 

Senior medreses were also gathered into grades. The highest of the five or 
so pre-Suleyman grades was reserved to and named for the Sahn-i Scman, the 
eight medreses founded by Mehmed the Conqueror (1451-81) as a part of his 
mosque complex in Istanbul. From their establishment around 1470, until the 
age of Siileyman, the Sahn-i Seman was the culmination of mcdrese study and of 
medrese teaching posts. 

Suleyman 's 'ilmiyye policies had at least three aims: to expand the 
physical capacity of die educationa l system , to ensure the quality of 'Umiyye 
personnel, and to provide opportunities for more sophisticated scholarly inquiry. 
The three would raise the educational and intellectual resources of the empire to 
the levels demanded by the empire's new size and might. All three aims found 
their clearest expression in the founding of the Suleymaniye mosque complex. 
The Suleymaniye, with its cluster of new medreses, obviously had greatest 
impact on the medrese hierarchy, i.e., the educational system itself. But it also 
had far-reaching implications for the entire network of imperial ulema because of 
the role of medreses in Ottoman culture. Whatever their failures in later times, 
the medreses of this period trained hundreds of ulema, "the best and the brightest" 
of their day — SeyhuTislams, KMi'askcrs, mollas, kadis, muderrises and muftis 
— who instructed future generations, interpreted and implemented the holy law, 
guided public morality, supervised official ethics and directed the ritual life of the 
empire. 

The Suleymaniye complex, completed in 1557, was the largest of the 
imperial mosque complexes and the last to alter the hierarchical order of the 
medrese system. In addition to the great mosque itself, the complex included four 
regular medreses, an advanced medrese known as the Darul-hadis, and a medical 
school (Tubhane). The five medreses became the new capstone of the enlarged 
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educational system as they displaced Mehmed II's $ahn to the middle of the 
hierarchy. The highest grade in the hierarchy was assumed by and named for the 
Daru'l-hadts, and the four regular medreses together made up the second highest 
grade called, simply, "the Suleymaniye.'' By the end of the sixteenth century, 
several of the existing grades had been formally bifurcated to produce eleven 
official grades. A twelfth grade, also linked to the Suleymaniye complex and 
ranked just below the Suleymaniye grade, owed its origins to Suieyman's reign, 
although it, like the Dani'l-hadls grade, came into regular use only in Die early 
part of the eighteenth century. 1 

The preeminence of the new medreses and the resources expended on the 
entire complex are consonant with Suieyman's image of himself and his reign. 
When work on the complex was first begun, Siileyman was in the fifty-sixth 
year of his life and the thirtieth year of his reign. He had subjugated Belgrade, 
Hungary, Mosul, Baghdad, Rhodes, Yemen, Aden, Oran, Tripoli and Algiers. 
Ottoman navies dominated both the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. It is not 
surprising that such a monarch should undertake a monument of the scale of the 
Suleymaniye. It is no less surprising that the monument, once built, should 
eclipse so many others that had come before. Insofar as the Suleymaniye's 
medreses were concerned, they were symbolic of the period's explosive increase 
in religious architecture and personnel. The numbe r of graded Istanbul medreses 
came near to doubling in the period, with the arch itect SinanjTone^fiaving 
designed not only Suieyma n's Suleym aniye and §ehzade, but also die m edreses 
endowed by Hasseki Huirem,~Rustcm Pasha, Kara Ahmed PashaTCa'fe r Aga , 
^UirimarT Sultan atTJskuda r and Edirnek^^2Sl^Pas^ and Piyale Pasha, among 
others in the central syste m. _These medreses alone added some 300 medres e 
students to the central system. ' 



With the rapid expansion of the system's physical capacity, Siileyman 
could hope to meet the increased demand for ulema throughout the empire Jflhe^ 
old syste m had bee n able to supply educators and judi cial personnel for a smaller 
empire, it was already outdat ed when Sule^ m^ camjTlP^^ first 
place, just seeing to me trad i iron al level of ulema coverage for the enlarged 
empire of the sixteenth century would have required an increase in personnel. 
Additional ulema were also required for other , not unrelated, state matters — for 
example, t he cause of Sun n! orthodoxy against the Safavi-ShT'i threat. jl>vnas ti e 



The additional, grade, known as the {{amis or rj£mise-i Suleymaniye. "Suleymaniye's Fifth," was 
named for yet another mcdrese-like building located withing the complex. Although this sixth 
Suleymaniye "medrese" (or fifth if one excludes the Dariil-hadfc) was original to the complex, it 
appears to have been a dormitory rather than a working medrese. A hierarchy grade called "the 
Fifth" was occasionally used as of the late sixteenth century, but ii was regularized much later, 
under Ahmed III (1703-30). These and other hierarchy issues are treated in detail in Madeline C. 
Zilfi, "The Ottoman Ulema 1703-1839 and the Route to Greal Mollaship." Ph. D. diss.. 
University of Chicago, 1976, pp. 11-22. 
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needs had also to be served as Siileyman undertook to become (he supreme patron 
of religion, arts and letters in the Islamic world. The age of Siileyman was 
culturally, as well as territorially, expansive and ambitious. Both characteristics 
were operative in (he making of Ottoman Islam under Siileyman. 

Ottoman kadis — the military's k&di*askers, the mollas of (he cities and 
the ordinary judges in (he provinces — were the most pervasive and empowered 
members of the ulema. Kadis were, of course, the backbone of the empire's 
judicial system. In their courts, criminals, transgressors and shirkers of kanun 
and seri'at were judged and punished. In the realm of the civil law, where the 
seri'at reigned, kadis adjudicated, certified and registered matters of divorce, 
marriage, custody, desertion, death, manumission, inheritance and properly 
transactions, among other cases. Without (he empire-wide provision for the kadi 
courts, there could be no real implementation of the holy law. And, without the 
holy law, there could be little justification for Ottoman claims lo an "Islamic" 
state. But the demand for kadis went beyond the law courts per se. Ottoman 
judges also monitored die activities of secular officials. Kadis rode the tax circuit 
and oversaw (lie market place; their presence was intended lo ensure justice in the 
assessment of taxes and dues 

Ottoman insistence on its kadi network was also lied lo another critical 
imperial concern. Through their imple^meniaiibri of the myriad provisions of ttfe" 
law the kadis were major torces tor religious ana cultural "unity . In WsT*treh7h_ 
cenujr^^puTTmjesr^a^^ 
diverse. 

The ability of die legal system to deliver on its manifold potential 
depended in large pari on the quality of the medrese system. The sultans' 
prescriptive decrees regarding the medreses were necessarily comments on the 
kadis as much as on the pedagogical network thai produced them. Whether or not 
the Ottomans aspired to cultural brilliance, it was vital (hat Siileyman direct his 
energies to improving the medrese system. 

To ensure the quality of enrolled medrese students, their teachers and those 
"graduates" who would find employment as kadis or muderrises, Siileyman relied 
on the lime-honored instrument of monarchy, fiat. Although his regulations were 
addressed to different components of the 'ilmiyye, their overriding concern was to 
produce a system that was, within the frame of royal prerogative, orderly, 
incorruptible and merit-driven. 

Until Siiley man's time, there was n o clear system^fc^assjgnjn^jmed 
"graduates" to en try-level posts. Individual ulema in effect vouched fqrthcir _ own 
students an d protegjsM n mc smaller Ottoman academic world before the 
sixteenth century, this kind of "sponsored meritocracy'' was practicable. By 
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Stileyman's day it had become chaotic as ever more candidates became available 
for more posts. Siileyman assigned the then Kadiasker of Rumelia, later 
5eyhii'l-islam, Mehmed Ebfi's-su'ud Efcndi (d. 1574) to devise a method to 
regularize the listing of miiderris and kadi-candidates (miilazim). Ebu's-su'ud's 
solution, formally enacted around 1560 but at least partly in use much earlier, 
was the creation of a separate register (ruznamc) of candidates with guidelines 
regarding the level of study required for inclusion on the list, the kinds of 
officeholders authorized to name candidates to the list, and the "quota 1 ' of 
candidates permitted each such officeholder. 

The reform no doubt injected more order into ulema selection methods, 
but problems continued. There was always a tendency for students, abetted by 
ulema patrons, to shortcut their studies and bribe their way to official candidacy 
(mulazemct) status. Under Siileyman such abuses surfaced from time to time, but 
they were apparently containable. Siileyman issued several regulatory decrees 
regarding the number of years required for the completion of studies in each of 
the various mcdrese grades. Similar warnings were issued to curb abuses of kadis 
in the countryside when, for example, kadis overcharged for their services or 
connived with administrative officials to overtax the population. By the end of 
the sixteenth century, despite the now tedious promulgation of regulations, such 
abuses had become pandemic. Siileyman's descendants lacked the will or the 
capacity to act against them. 

The restructuring of the 'iliniyye in these years also extended to the 
§eyhtilislamate. Principally under the impact of Siileyman, the §eyhii'l-islam 
was transformed from a prestigious religious figure into the supreme religious 
authority in the state and the chief custodian of the 'ilmiyye. 

The §eyhiilislamate had originally been conceived of as a spiritual post. 
Its incumbents, who were regarded as having life tenure, functioned as the 
Sultan's designated jurisconsults, muftis, whose profound knowledge of the law 
qualified ihem to render opinions (fclva) on legal questions of broad imperial 
concern. The dignity and authority of the office grew out of its relative 
independence from the more worldly pressures attached to the 'ilmiyye hierarchy. 
The office had been only loosely associated with the 'ilmiyye's graded posts and 
prerequisites. Although §eyhu'l-i slams had always owed their own appointments 
to the Sultan, they had theoretically been selected from the whole body of senior 
ulema irrespective of their hierarchy grade or previous posts. Now the path to the 
$eyhulislamate would tend to follow that of Ebu's-su'fid, Siileyman's §eyhu'I- 
islam for twenty-one years, with a kadi'asker normally ascending to the 
$eyhulislamate. 

It was, in fact, Siileyman's confidence in §eyhu'l- islam Ebu's-su'ud that 
shaped the future course of the Ottoman ulema more than did any of the Sultan's 
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formal regulations as such. Ottoman practice was grounded in tradition. Current 
generations looked for endorsement in the precedents or the past. Suleyman's 
reliance on Ebu's-su'ud, the latter's own scholarly and juristic achievements and 
the forty-six — year legacy of Siileyman himself made for an inescapable — 
albeit selectively tapped-reservoir of precedent for future generations. 

Just as Ebu's-su'ud's career path became the model for aspirants, to the 
^eyhuHslamate, the perquisites and emoluments awarded to Ebu's-su'Gd and 
members of his family tended to be sought by his successors. Eventually similar 
favors were routinely assigned to future §eyhu'l-i$lams by dint of their 
incumbency rather than their actual scholarly achievement. The §eyhu'l-islams 
became the highest-paid members of the 'ilmiyye, they were permitted the 
highest quota of miilazemels, and their ulema children could expect an extra 
promotion or two because of their father's accomplishment. 

Some semblance of the §eyhuTislamate's independence, always 
ambiguous at best, might have survived the office's full assimilation into the 
graded and salaried official career. However, the right to appoint major ulema 
office-holders was transferred from the Grand Vezir to the §eyhu'l-islam. The 
transfer altered the character of the §eyhuiislamatc. The precise chronology need 
not concern us here, but the implications of the transformation warrant 
discussion. 

Around 1574, §eyhu'l -islam Ebu's-su'Gd, who had continued in office 
after the death of Siileyman, was awarded the right to appoint all senior kadis 
((hose earning salaries of 150 akces daily) and senior muderrises (those earning 
more than 40 akces daily) as well as a host of minor dignitaries, including local 
muftis. 

Ottoman commentators describe the transfer as a necessary reform 
inasmuch as the Grand Vezirs were often ignorant of 'ilmiyye matters. Ebu's- 
su'ud himself regarded the right to appointments as a time-consuming burden 
that would impede him in his primary (ask of issuing fetvas. Nonetheless, a new 
'ilmiyye structure and pattern of relationships had been set in place. The §eyhii'l- 
islam rather than the Grand Vezir came to have responsibility for deciding, still 
on the Sultan's final approval, who would become the major representatives of 
the faith. Ah^ufih^Ebus'^u^ud may not himself have made use of his 
appointm ent right, his awar dwas jnvbYelTaOije ^Toundmg precedent by which 
future $eyhu'l-islams laid claim to the rich patronage of 'iimiyye appointments 
and dismissals. It is Lmportarit ^^^ ^Q^^jjO^J^tmailtet was joH bejng 
c ontested in me e ighteenth century. " ~~ 



Although these kinds of administrative adjustments and the period's gener- 
ous religious endowments elevated die official standing of the §eyhii'l-islam and 
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(hat of the entire 'ilmiyye, the principal enhancement of the ulema grew out of 
the collaboration of Ebus's-su'fld and Suleyman in the making of Ottoman law. 

There is much that remains obscure about the nature of that collaboration, 
but there can be little doubt that these two prodigious figures worked to ensure 
the Islamic context of imperial laws and decision-making. Although Islamic 
tenets hold (hat there can be no law except the seri'at, the revealed law, there had 
been for centuries before the Ottomans de facto acceptance of the legislative 
power Corf) of the ruler to issue regulations (kanun) for the benefit of (he 
community. Under the Ottomans, as in earlier Islam ic states , the ulc ma, as 
guardians of the seri'at, had in principle rejected ^Orf T^eri'at -minded Ottomans 
had on occasion been mo ved to violent opposition wh^ 
to~circurnvem the holy law by estaflTs Tnng insti tutions , taxes qrrates of taxation 
"unknown to the seri'at. Qnlyjhe mo st ^j^u^n^narcjhs couldjegjslate w ithout 
exposing the mselve s tojchargesj)f encroaching upon the seri'at and, th us, of 
TuTing 'unjustly. — - - 

Suleyman's power was at least the equal of the illustrious Mehmed II, die 
Conqueror, but Suleyman took greater care to placate the seri'at-minded. 
Religious architecture, not only in the capital, but in Jerusalem, Mecca and 
throughout the provinces, and the reform of (he 'ilmiyye were purposeful 
investments in this overall policy. So, too, was his relationship with EbG's- 
su'ud. 

Ebu's-su'Od was appointed to the S^yhulislamate in 1545 and served two 
sultans until his death in 1574. His was the longest §eyhulislamate in Ottoman 
history as Siileyman's was the longest reign. Quite apart from his official posts, 
EbuVsu'ud was a renowned scholar. He was the author of a major Koranic 
commentary and a score of treatises in addition to collections of his fetvas. 

As §eyhu'l-islam, Ebu's-su'Od followed in the tradition of his fourteen 
§eyhu'l-islam predecessors. That is, his chief function was as a mufti, one who 
pronounced, when requested, on knotty questions of the law. The opinions of a 
mufti, even the Grand Mufti, regarding the licitness, according to the holy law, 
of a given act, device or belief, carried only moral authority. A fetva's 
prescriptions could be enforced or set aside depending on the will of the monarch. 
Although EbfTs-su'ud was markedly more powerful than his predecessors, his 
tenure did not break with the pasL It amplified and to a degree regularized powers 
that had occasionally been permitted his predecessors. The sultans in the past had 
frequently sought the §eyhu'l-is lam's sanction for important state concerns. 
Ebu's-su'ud, however, was consulted not only on problems of Islamic 
jurisprudence (fikh) but on die widest range of issues, including die finest points 
of land tenure and trade transactions. Although even in the case of Ebu's-su'fid, 
confirmatory fetvas were sometimes sought by Suleyman on especially divisive 
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matters, such as the execution of Prince Bayezid in 1562, Ebu's-su'ud was 
involved in state policies on an unprecedented scale. 

SuTcyman's reliance on Ebu's-su'ud, however, did not completely shield 
him from §eri'at-minded opposition. Nor did EbuVsu'ud escape criticism. 
S everal of Ebu 's-su'ud's ulema peers, before a nd after his death, reproached him 
for havi ng misre^resentedclassical juridical authorities in order to arrive at 
opinions^suppor^e^^^ "*""" "~ 

"EBu^s-su'Qd's approval of cash vakifs (vakfii'l-nukud), pious endowments 
based on cash monies, was one of the most contentious of such controversies. 2 
The legalisation of ca sh v akifs h ad profound implications for the perennial debate 
over the degree to which contemrjoraryleflls'^ classical SunnT 

judgments and still remain within the or thodox fold. 

Cash vakifs were monies given over for a permanent religious or 
charitable purpose. Such an endowment might be for a building like a mosque, a 
medrese or an orphanage, or for a paid position, like that of a mosque preacher, a 
medrese professor or a groundskecper. Wliatever the benefactor's object, it was 
founded on cash and sustained by profits from the principal's being lent at 
interest. Cash vakifs predated the Ottomans, but had come into wider use in the 
Ottoman period. In the mid-sixteenth century, (heir increasing incidence provoked 
open disapproval. The main SunnT authorities of the Hanefi school of 
jurisprudence, the school preferred by the Ottomans, had condemned cash vakifs 
on the grounds that money, unlike immovable property and certain allowable 
movables, was a "valuation" of some oilier good or service and, being subject to 
price fluctuations and revaluations, lacked permanency, the essential feature of 
property endowed for a pious purpose. 

For a few years mi_d jiwav_iri SjiLeyman's reign, cash vakifs had been 
banned, but during Ebfi's-su' fid's Sevhuljslamatc he had ruled them permissible. 
In doing so, Ebu's-su'ud cited the opinions of Imam Zufar (d. 775), a Hanefi 
authority who, although reputable, was regarded as distinctly minor next to 
Muhammad al-ShaybanT (d. 805) and Abu Yusuf (d. 798), the Hanefi founding 
fathers, who condemned the practice. To Imam Zufar's precedent, Ebu's-su'ud 
added the established legal principles of "accepted practice" (te'amiil) and "the 
welfare of the people" (istihsan). Ebfi's-su'ud's opinion, supported by a number 
of his most respected contemporaries, prevailed. 

„ Although cash vakifs remained legal thereafter, debate continued long after 
Ebu's-su'ud and Suleyman. In the late sixteenth century and throughout the 
seventeenth, the cash vakif was one of several chronic issues of orthodoxy. Not 



2 See Jon E. Mandavitte's seminal "Usurious Piety: the Cash Waqf Controversy in the Ottoman 
Empire," IJMES 10 (1979): 289-308. 
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only within medrcse circles bul in society at large, a small but significant group 
or thinkers and activists argued for stricter imitation (laklid) or classical 
aulhorities. jyr such m en as Birgili Mchmed (d. 1573) and the KMzadelis of the 
seve nteenth century, decisions such as 'thDse~of-Ebfi's"-^u'fid on cash vakifs 
reflected a dilution of the serTat and a departure from onliodoxy. In the main, 
"flieirs was a losing battle. Certainly in Ebu's-su'ud's day, established Ottoman 
practice, the endorsement of Ebfl's-su'ud and his peers, and Stileyman's enforcing 
decree overrode the views of those we might call the "strict constructionists." 

The economic and social import of cash vakifs has yet to receive the 
attention it deserves. In general, the legalization of cash vakifs increased the pool 
of potential valuf benefactors as well as of available credit in the countryside, al 
least in the short term. 

Insofar as Siiley man's relationship with the ulema is concerned, it is 
noteworthy that the Sultan look an active — one might argue an initiatory — 
interest in what were unquestionably technical issues of holy law. My point is 
not so much that this capable ruler had the energy and the acumen to ride herd on 
the ulema. jjarlip f , T wnniri p.mp h^^ze jhai die now^f^fluejicj_aj^_HTi2act 
between se n'at and kanfln was a^two-way^concourse under the Ottomans, jerhans 
especially in the rei gn ojLjMgjmian._ Siileymari*l^"*ohly '"brought seri'at- 
mindedness to bear on kanun. He also brought kanfln-mindedness to bear on 
seri'at. No history of modem Islam can afford lo neglect Ottoman practice and 
the role of Suleyman and Ebu's-su'ud in shaping it. 

Although Ebu's-su'ud has been faulted by the KadtzSdelis for possessing 
too worldly an outlook, his willingness to give weight to istihsan represents a 
more flexible approach to the law. It would be useless at this stage to speculate 
on whether the cash vakif or Ebu's-su'ud's approach was ultimately harmful or 
beneficial- Insofar as Suleyman and the 'ilmiyye are concerned, however, it must 
be said tha t Suleyman took care to operate within the framework of religious 
sanction, as voiced by his ulema. Altho ugh Suleyman apparently. favored cash 
vakifs, be supported their ban when his Kadi'askerof Rumelia condemned them. 
Later, wh'erTTEbuVsu'ud and the highest-placed ulema of the day affirmed their 
legality, be reversed his earlier decree. 

In conclusion, it is appropriate to focus briefly on the negative effects of 
Suleymac's policies given the accepted view of the ulema's moral and intellectual 
decline after his reign. It is tempting to credit - and to fault - Suleyman for much 
that took full form only under other reigns and circumstances. In fact, however, 
the stagnant pedagogical agenda of the medreses and the aristocratization, 
sinecurism and venality that came to characterize the 'ilmiyye by the eighteenth 
century evolved slowly and haltingly out of choices made by later generations. 
For example, the transformation of merit-based emoluments into automatic and 
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system-wide perquisites of rank was neither wholly rooted in Suleyman's lime 
nor inevitable. The extraordinary awards to Ebu's-su'ud had antecedents in 
Mehmed II's stipends to the children of selected ulema and his special grants to 
the offspring of the first Ottoman §eyhu'Mslain, Semsuddin Fenari (d. 1431). 
Moreover, the §eyhulislamales of B6slanzade Mehmed (d. 1598) and Hoca 
Sadiiddin (d. 1599)*in the reigns of Murad III (1574-95) and Mehmed III (1595- 
1603) can be argued as having had a more decisive effect on the privileges and 
politicizalion of high 'ilmiyye office than the combined years of Sillcyman and 
Ebu's-su'ud. In the end, what had been intolerable or anomalous during 
Suleyman's sultanate would become tolerated and even preferred given the altered 
powers, resources and habits of mind in later reigns. 

Suleym an's reign, if not Suleyman himself, (]o^. i howcw K J!e^ i spjnje 
responsibility forlhXenormous physical s cale of the 'ilmiyye. The 'ilmiyye's 
properties and personnel could be maintained only under conditions of increasing 
resources of money, lands and paid posts. An added consequence of this growth 
was the acceleration of the 'ilmiyye's "Islanbulization." The concentration of 
preem inent and richly end owed medrcses in tike capital intensified the InieJUeciuaJ. 
and material impoverishment of provincial centers. 



Like the effects of an overcrowded profession, Suleyman's interaction 
with the §eyhiihslamate inadvertently paved the way for the system's 
disablement. The example Suleyman set in seeking religious sanction for his 
policies was a prudent investment for an all-powerful monarch of a religion- 
minded polity. His successors emulated his example, but they did so with a 
vastly altered §eyhiil islam ate. Suleyman had made bis §eyhii'l- islam the highest- 
paid and honored religious official in the empire. Suleyman's immediate 
successors completed the absorption of the §cyhu'l-islam into the 'ilmiyye 
system by extending his responsibilities for ulema appointments and dismissals. 
The §eyhul -islam s own career path now led inexorably through the ranks, grades 
and in-fighting of the 'ilmiyye. Moreover, his duties increasingly revolved 
around the politically charged business of career rewards and punishments. When 
sultans after Suleyman sought felvas, their §eyhu'l-i slams were vulnerable to 
criticisms having little to do with seri'at judgments. If a $eyhii'l-islam submitted 
an unpalatable opinion, it was not difficult to find an unrelated pretext for his 
dismissal. Even when there was no jurisprudential conflict at issue, the new 
responsibilities of the Seyhulislamatc were inherently political. Responses to his 
shortcomings were necessarily political as well. By the last decade of the 
sixteenth century, §eyhu'l-islams were appointed, dismissed and often 
reappointed in dizzying succession. The unstable mix of §eyhillislamale 
functions made it important but well-nigh impossible for moral integrity, seri'at 
fitness and managerial agility to be combined in one officeholder. In any case, 
the pressures of office made it unlikely that the three qualities could be 
maintained for long. 
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It is not surprising that in later years the term "SeyhU'L-islam," the elder 
of Islam," with its supervisory connotations, became the preferred title for the 
holder of the office. Under Siileyman, however, that designation was usually 
only parenthetical. Far more common in the reign of Stileyman was the title 
"Mufti el-Enam," (The Legal Counsel of Humankind) in accordance with the 
primary functon of the office, the rendering of legal judgments. 



KALENDERS, ABDAlS, HAYDERlS: THE 
FORMATION OF THE BEKTA§IYE IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 



Ahmet T. KARAMUSTAFA 



It would not be a mistake to state that the Beki&fi order attracted the attention of 
modern historians of the Ottoman Empire consistently more than any of the 
many other sufi orders that were active within the borders of that colossal 
political formation. The one persistent reason for this popularity of the Bekt&jtye 
with Ottoman historians has been the enigmatic connection of the order with the 
Yeaiferi corps, the one-time most trustworthy guardian of central authority that 
later turned into the most formidable opponent of the central administration. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to see that much of the scholarly discussion on the 
formative period of Bektd$i history is interwoven with the question of the 
emergence of the Yenigeris and the related institution of dev$irme. There is 
nothing inherently objectionable in this stale of affairs, but the ever present 
shadow of the Yenigeri corps seems to have obscured the study of the early 
history of the Bektd$iye somewhat, and the true protagonists of this history, 
namely the dervishes themselves, have been delegated to the background. 

It is my intention here to place the dervishes into the the center of the 
picture, at least for the purposes of the present essay, and to tackle the issue of 
the formation of the Bektd$i order from this particular angle. I will be guided in 
this effort by a primary source of supreme importance, namely the Mendkib-i 
Hvoca-i Cihdn ve Netice-i Cdn (hereafter Mendkib), a work on mysticism in 
Ottoman Turkish that was composed in the year 929/1522 by an otherwise 
unknown Vahidi. 1 My overall aim is to present, within the limited space allotted 
to me, a richer and livelier account of a crucial period of popular mysticism in 
the Ottoman Empire than has hitherto been available. 



'This text is edited and analyzed in Ahmet T. Karamusufa, "VahidTs Menfikib-i Hvoca-i Cihdn ve 
Netice-i Cdn: Critical Edition and Historical Analysis," Ph.D. Dissertation, McOill University, 
1986 and is forthcoming in the series "Sources of Oriental Languages and Literatures, Turkish 
Sources" directed by S,inasi Tekin (Harvard University) and G6nu) Alpay Tekin, Duxbury, Mass. 
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It seems proper to start with a summary of what we know concerning the 
early history of Bektdft dervishes. 2 As in the case of some other dervish groups 
and orders, in the case of the Bektdgis too, we are faced with an undocumented 
period between the lifetime of the eponymous leader HacT Bektas. and the later 
emergence of the Bektdgtye as an institutionalized collectivity in the 
tenth/sixteenth century. 3 Evidence for the existence of Bekldfi dervishes prior to 
this latter date is at best circumstantial, and the fact that the Yenigeri came to pay 
allegiance to the figure of Had BckUi$, itself a very unclear process, docs not 
serve to clarify the matter. 4 In connection wilh this latter issue, two observations 
are here in order. The first is thai the earliest clear evidence for Yenigeri 
allegiance to Hdci Bekta§ dales back only to the lime of Mehmed II (855- 
86/1451-81, second reign) - 1 have in mind here the Vildyetndme-i Otman Baba, 
completed in 888/1483, where the soldier accompanying Otman Baba to Istanbul 
at the orders of Mehmed II declares that his beadgear is modeled after dial of HacT 
Bekta§. 5 The second, and more important observation is lhat in itself the 
reverence of the Yenigeris for HacT Bektas. can be no evidence for die existence of 
Bektdfi dervishes themselves. It is, of course, certain that the memory of Had 
Bektas. survived, most likely preserved by disciples such as those mentioned in 
his hagiography, yet there is hardly any trace, and certainly no substantial 
description, of such followers prior to the first quarter of the tenth/sixteenth 
century. One exception is a short notice in the hagiography of Otman Baba, 
where a disciple, or possibly a descendant, of Had Bektas. called Mahmud Qelebi 



*A comprehensive bibliography of modern studies on (he Bektdji order can be found in Suraiya 
Faroqhi. Der Bektaschi-Orden in Anatolien (vom sptiten fUnfzehnten Jahrhundert bis 1826), 
Wiener Zeilschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Sonderband 2 (Vienna: Verlag des Institutes 
fur Orientalistik der Universitat Wien, 1981). 

3 Od Pact Bektas,, see Tlirk Ansikiopedisi (Ankara: Milli Egilim Bakanligi, 1946-84). s. v. 
"Bektas, Haci Bektas- i Veli" (A. Golpinarli) and Ahmet T. Karamustafa, "A Study on Pre- Islamic 
Survivals in a Turkish Islamic Text: The Vilayctnime," (M. A thesis, McGill University, 1981), 
pp. 22-26. Definitive summaries of the early history of the Bekiijiye appear in IsISm 
Ansikiopedisi (Istanbul: Maarif Vekaleti/ Milli Egilim Bakanhgi, 1940-). s.v. "Bektas" (M. F. 
Kdpriilu) and Ttlrk Ansikiopedisi, s.v. "Dektafilik" (A Golpinarli?). 

^For details on Yeniceri - Bekt&st relations, see Mehmed Fuat Koprillii, "Anadolu'da Islarmyet: 
Turk istilasindan sonra Anadolu L&rlrj-i dlnlsine hir nazar vc bu tirihin menba'lari", DArili'l-filnUn 
Edebiydt Fakaltesi MecmO'ast 2 (1922-23), pp. 405-8 and Ismail Haklu Uzuncarsili, OsmanU 
Devleti Teskiiatmdan Kapikulu Ocaklan (Ankara: Turk Tarih Kurumu, 1943-44), 1, pp. 147-130. A 
recent evaluation is Irene Melikoffs "Un ordre des derviches colooisateurs, les Dektachis: leur 
role social et leurs rapports avec les premiers sultans ottomans," in Memorial Omer Ultfi 
Barkan, Biblioiheque de Mnslitut Francais deludes Analoliennes d'Istanbul, no. 28 (Paris: 
Ubraire d'Amerique et d 'Orient Adrien Maisonneuve, 1980), pp. 149-137. 

5 Adnan Otuken tl Halk Kiitilphanesi. Ankara, ms. no. 643 (dated 1173/1759), fol. 93a. Sec also 
HQseyio Fehmi, "Otman Baba ve Vilayelnamesi" 7/flr* Yurdu 5 (1927), p. 241. and Abdiilbaki 
Golpinarli, ed„ Vii&yetnAme: Mendktb-i Hae\ Bekt&s Vett (Istanbul: tnkilap Kitabevi, 1958), p. 
129. 
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is depicted as a somewhat orthodox figure, dressed in a robe and turban and riding 
a horse, also accompanied by a few nondescript dervishes. 6 The important 
Bekidfi hagiographies Mendkib-i tfdei Bekid$-i Vettand Vildyetndme-i Hdcim 
Suitdn, most probably composed around the him of the tenth/sixteenth century, 
are silent on Bekidfi dervishes of the period, while on a different front, it is not 
possible to trace even a single Bektdfipoel prior to the same century. 7 On a 
similar note, it should be pointed out that of the tekkes that can clearly be 
identified as Bektdfi establishments, none can be traced back to the 
ninth/fifteenth century and only six to the following century. 8 Under these 
circumstances, it seems fair to slate that our sources are on the whole silent on 
the early history of Bektd$t dervishes. 

in 

Seen against this background of silence, the importance of Vahidi's 
Mendkib as the source of the earliest firsthand description of the Bektd§is 
available to us becomes quite obvious. The Mendkib contains a separate chapter 
on these elusive dervishes, which I will need to summarize here in order to be 
able to make a few comments upon it later. 9 

The heads and faces of Vahidi's Bektd$h are clean-shaven. They wear 
twelve-gored conical caps of while fell that are two hands wide and two hands 
high. These caps are split in the front and the back and are ornamented with a 
button made of 'Seyyid Ga/.i stone' (meerschaum?) at the top, to which are 



6 VMyelname-i Otmnn Baba, (ols. 112b-M3a. (note 5). 

7 The published versions of the hagiographies mentioned are GaltHoarh, ed., VilSyetnSme (note 
4), and Rudolf Tschudi, ed., Das Vilajet-name des fiadschim Sultan: Eine tiirkische 
Heiligenlegcnde, Tiirkische Dibliothek 17 (Berlin: Mayer & Milller, 1914). The standard work on 
Bekidfi poets is Sadeddin Ntizhet Ergun 's Bektasi EdebiyaU Antotojisi: Bektasi Sairleri ■ ve 
Sefesleri, 2nd ed., 3 vols, in 2 (Istanbul: Maarif Kilaphanesi, 1955-56). Although Ergun lists 
many "Bektajr poets who lived prior to the tenth/sixteenth century, his identification of these 
poels as "Bektdsts" rests only upon an indiscriminately broad definition of thai term and not 
upon any concrete evidence. 1 have demonstrated the necessity of adopting more restricted and 
specific definitions for such names of dervish-types as Bektdfl, Abddl, Kalender, and Hayderf 
elsewhere {"Vahidf.s Mendkib. [note 1]) and, upon closer examination, find it impossible to 
identify as Bekt&sts any of the pre-tenth/sinleenlh century poets enumerated by Ergun. The poet 
Nedimj, who appears to have been a genuine Bektdji assigned to the second half of the 
ninth/tenth century by Ergun (Bektasi Edebiyati Anlohjisi, ' \, p. 29) could more reasonably be 
dated back to the first half of the following century in accordance with the notice on this poet in 
Sen! Begs Hest Bihist, Giinay Knt, ed.. Sources of Oriental Languages and Literature 5, Turkic 
Sources 5 (Cambridge, Mass., 1978), 59b; in any case, the only legitimate conclusion thai one 
can draw in the absence of other information on this poet is that he was dead before the 
composition of Sehi Beg's work in 945/1 538-39, which is not sufficient reason to date him back 
to the ninth/fifteenth century. 
8 Faroghi, Der Bektaschi-Orden, 14, n. 1 (note 2). 
9 See text in Karamuslafa, "Vahidi's Mendkib" 74a-80b (note 1). 
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attached long woolen tassels reaching down to (he shoulders. On four sides of the 
fold of the cap are written (i) Id ildhe Ula'Udk, (ii) MuhammedUn res&ialldh, (iii) 
°AH Mtirtetd, and (iv) Hasan ve Htiseyn. The dervishes arc dressed in short and 
simple felt cloaks and tunics. They carry drums and tambourines as well as 
banners and are busy chanting hymns and prayers. 

It is explained that their faces and beads are clear-shaven after (he example 
of Haci Bekta§, who supposedly lost all the hair on bis head and face as a result 
of forty years of ascetic exercise which he completed on top of a tree. Caps as 
well are worn in memory of Haci Bekt£§: by carrying these caps on their heads, 
the Bektdsts demonstrate their submission to their spiritual leader. Similarly, the 
writings on the caps are intended as means of glorifying the Prophet, 'AC, Hasan 
and Htiseyn. The button on the cap stands for the human liead', since the 
Bektdsis are in reality 'beheaded dead people' (ser-butide murde), that is, they have 
died before death. Indeed, they are none other than the hidden evliyd tliemselves. 



IV 

This relatively short account of Vahidi is interesting on a number of 
fronts. First of all, it immediately strikes one that there is in this description no 
sign of characteristically Bektdfls paraphernalia such as $erdg, pdlheng, tesltm 
tast, mengus, and teber. 10 Nor is there any reference to Bektdsi saints such as 
Dalim Sultan (Hizir Bali, said to have been the supreme Bektasi leader between 
907/1501-2 and 922/1516-17), HatayT (Shah tsma'iL 907/1501-24), Neslmi (d. 
407/1404-5 or 420/1417-18), Abdal MusS (fl. 8th/14th century) and Kaygusuz 
Abdll (fl. second half of 8th/ 14th century and the first quarter of 9th/15th 
century), all of whom become so prominent in later periods. 11 Perhaps more 
significantly, not even a single one of the unmistakably Bektasi tenets of the 
later times such as the Allah-Muhammed-'AIi 'trinity', the doctrine of the 'four 
gates' or veneration of the twelve imdms and the 'fourteen innocents' is 
mentioned. 12 



these and others not mentioned by Vahidi, one should consult John Kingsley Birge, The 
Bekiashi Order of Dervishes (Hartfocd, Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press, 1937), passim. Also cf. 
TQrk Ansikfopedisi, s.v. "Beklasjlik" (note 3). Vahidi's description of the Bektdji cap is, 
however, in agreement with Bektasi tradition, see ibid, under the subtitle "Bektasi Ghau." 
1 1 For the dates of Balim Sultan, see for instance Golpinarli, ed., VifSyelnSme, XXV (note 4). 
Basic information on other 'saints' mentioned can be found in the following studies: Kathleen R. 
F. Bnrrill, The Quatrains of Nesimi: Fourteenth-Century Turkic Hurufi (The Hague: MouIod, 
1972); Mehmet Fual Koprulu, "Abdal Musa," Tiirk KllltUrtt 11 (1973), pp. 198-207; and 
Abdurrahman Gtliel, Kaygusuz Abdal, Dogumunun 100. Yilinda Alatilrk Yayinlari, no 29 (Ankara: 
Kdltflr Bakanligi, 1981). 

'^Details can be found in Birge, The Bektashi Order (note 10). 
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Is it possible to account for these rather curious features of ValiicB's 
chapter on the BektA$is ? In order to be able to answer this question, we should 
turn to a general consideration of the Menakib as whole, which will serve to 
extend the scope of our investigation beyond tbc one limited dervish group of the 
Bcktasiye. 



V 

Although it is in the first instance a didactic treatise of soteriological 
guidance that is designed to initiate the reader into and inculcate in him the basic 
doctrines of the 'correct' sufi path, the MenQkib is simultaneously a most 
remarkable source for the history of mysticism in the Ottoman Empire at the 
inception of Siilcyman the Magnificent's reign (926-74/1520-66). I have to pass 
in silence over the highly interesting structure of the Mendkib and underline 
instead (he feature of the work tliat is of immediate relevance to us here, namely 
that it contains substantial accounts of nine different dervish groups and thus 
enables us to have a panoramic view of Ottoman ta$avvuf at the turn of the 
tenth/sixteenth century. The nine dervish groups, in the order in which they are 
described by Vahidi in separate chapters are /Calenders* Abddls of Rtim, Hoydens, 
Cdmts, Bektdfts, §ems-i Tebrtzts, Edhemh, Mevlevts, and a final group simply 
designated as £m/is. Each chapter starts with a vivid physical description of (he 
dervishes under scrutiny and proceeds to provide the reader with essential 
information on their beliefs and ! practices. The narrative itself is in a lucid and 
flowing style, and the result is a set of lively portraits of the dervish groups 
enumerated which, for the most part, can hardly be matched by the rare and 
meagre references that other historical sources have to offer on (he subject. 13 

Looking over this list of dervish groups, one cannot at first sight help 
being surprised at the inclusion of a separate group called $ufis. Upon closer 
analysis, however, this apparent inconsistency of classification is easily resolved: 
$&ft is the name by which V&hidf designates the members of the 'Orthodox' 
orders, in particular the Halvettye and the Zeyniye, which were the largest and 
most influential sufi institutions in (he Ottoman Empire of the period and with 
which Vahidi himself was to all indications affiliated. It is, in any case, clear that 
his own commitment is to the £fi/Ts, whom he describes at the end of his work, 
devoting to (hem far more space than all (he other groups and singling them out 
for the most detailed treatment 1 4 



Summaries of the chapters in question are given in Karamustafa, "Vahidfs Menakib," Chapter 
3. pp. 86-192 (note I). 

1-1 Foe a close analysis of VarjidJs 'Sufis'; see Karamustafa, "VfihidTs Mendfcib," pp. 183-192 (note 
1). 
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Or the remaining eight groups, Vahidi extends his approval to only two, 
namely (be Edhetms and the Mevlevt^ while he severely criticizes all the others 
as being 'false' $u/is . VahidT's evaluation of (bese antinomian groups is itself 
worthy of study, yet what interests us here is the fact that the Bektd$h Figure in 
the Menakib as only one of a larger family of dervish groups to which we can 
assign the general name of 'mystical antinomians' or more appropriately 
'mystical anarchists.' 15 Indeed, a careful reading of the MenQkib suggests (hat the 
different types of antinomian dervishes under scrutiny formed distinct social 
groups that were distinguished from each other by appearance, distinctive 
paraphernalia and specific set of beliefs and practices. This observation is 
vindicated by an exhaustive study of the history of the dervish groups in question 
on the basis of information extracted from independent source materials in 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish. From this study, to which I can refer here only in 
summary fashion, it becomes clear that, in spite of the often tedious and indirect 
nature of the relevant documentation, it is quite possible to identify the 
distinctive features of all of these groups and to trace them, admittedly not as 
conclusively as one would like to, through time and space. 16 



VI 

Thus it emerges that of the six mystical anarchist groups described in the 
Mendkib, the Kalenden and the Hayderts first flourished especially in the Arab 
Middle East and Iran in the seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth centuries, 
simultaneously spreading to Muslim North India in the East and Anatolia in the 
West. Both of these early groups came into being under the formative influence 
of founding fathers who lived in late sixth/twelfth and early seventh/thirteenth 
centuries and whose memories survived long after this date, namely JarnSl al- 
Din-i Savi in the case of the Ka lenders and Qutb al-Dtn Haydar in that of the 
Hayderh. Jamil al-DTn and Qutb al-Din, of Iranian and Turkish slock 
respectively, were austere ascetics who, whether in spite of their intentions or in 
accordance with them, attracted sizeable following through sensational practices 
and miracles, and it is clear that the most characteristic features of their 
followers, namely the shaving of the head, beard, moustache and eyebrows (a 
practice known as chahdr zarb in later times) in the case of the /Calenders and 
wearing iron collars, rings, earrings, bracelets and belts in the case of the 
tfayderfc, can be traced back to their personal example. These two groups attained 



15 t barrow the term 'mystical anarchists' from Normao Cohn, 77k? Pursuit of the Millenium: 
Revolutionary Millenarians and Mystical Anarchists of the Middle Ages (London: Paladin 
Books, 1970. Reprint. 1984). 

'°Here and in the remaining sections of the article, I am drawing directly upon my doctoral 
dissertation, "VShidi"s Menaku" (note 17). The documentation for the views presented in these 
sections is simply too copious to be cited within the confines of this short paper, and I have to 
refer the interested reader to the dissertation itself. 
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a remarkable degree of popularity all over the Islamic lands in the Later Middle 
Period, which did not lose its intensity until after the tenth/sixteenth century. To 
illustrate the Ottoman case in particular, the indubitable presence of the 
Kalenden and Hayderts is demonstrated not only by numerous references in 
Ottoman sources and, significantly, in Ihe accounts of European travellers such 
as Spandugino and Menavino, but also by the existence of several Kalendert and 
Hayderi hospices during the ninth/fifteenth and lenih/sixieenth centuries within 
the borders of the Empire. 

The remaining four groups, Abddls of Rum, Bektdfis, Cdmh and $ems-i 
Tebrizh, were on the whole geographically restricted to Anatolia and the Balkans 
and attained their high points in the second half of the ninth/fifteenth and the 
first half of the tenth/sixteenth centuries. Of these, the §ems-i Tebrlzh are 
historically the least well-known, though il seems clear that they should be 
identified with the 'intoxicated' arm of the Mevleviye known as the aim of §ems 
which seems to have particularly thrived during the tenth/six lee nth century 
around the figures of Yfisuf Smecak (d. 953/1546) and Divine Mehmed C eIeb ' 
(d. second half of the century), as opposed lo the 'sober' arm known as the arm of 
Veled after Jalal al-DTn Rumt's son, Sullen Veled. For their part, the Cdmis saw 
themselves as followers of Shihab al-DTn Abu Nasr Ahmad al-Namaq! al-Jaml, 
an early Iranian mystic of the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries whose 
connection with his late Ottoman disciples remains obscure. A gay lot much 
taken to music and poetry, the Cdmis attracted general attention by their pleasant 
concerts, their apparel and iheir elaborately coiffeured long hair. 

More numerous, however, than both the §ems-i Tebrtzh and the Cdmts, 
or the Bektd$h for (hat matter, as well as more widespread were the Abddls of 
RGm. The history of this group is very complex and is in need of further 
research, but the contours of the movement as it existed in the latter half of the 
ninth/fifteenth and the first half of the tenth/sixteenth century can be 
reconstructed with some certainty. The two central figures of the group were 
Sultan §uca' and Otman Baba, whose life stories are preserved for us in their 
hagiographies (VildyetnSme-i Sultan $ucd' and Vildyetndme-i Otman Baba 
respectively), and the physical center of the movement was the mausoleum and 
later the hospice of Seyyid Gaz? in Eskisehir. The Abddls were fervent ShFh 
who practiced blood-shedding as well as self-cauterization during the month of 
Muharram and whose paraphernalia included an "Ebfl Muslimf hatchet, a '§ucST 
club, a distinctive horn and a very large yellow spoon with an ankle bone 
suspended from its handle. They included among their numbers well-known poets 
such as *AskerT, KclamT, Yeliml, $emst and II ay re ti and possessed many 
hospices and mausoleums especially in central Anatolia and the Balkans. 
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To return »o the Bektafts, it should now be clear that ihey were but one, 
and to all indications not even the largest one, of the many mystical anarchist 
groups that existed in Ottoman society of (he First quarter of the tenth/sixteenth 
century. Already, however, certain social processes were at work that were to lead 
to the unification and institutionalization of mystical anarchist movements as 
well as some other 'heretic' sects such as the Hurikfiye under the umbrella of a 
larger central organization which became the Bekldfi order of the late 
tenth/sixteenth century and beyond. 17 

This is not (he place to examine this complicated and obscure development 
in detail, but it is clear that at least in part the somewhat surprising 
institutional izaiion of anarchist movements that one would expect to have been 
inimically disposed towards any kind of organization should be attributed to the 
increasingly obvious necessity (hat must have made itself fell among antinomian 
dervish groups of the Ottoman Empire to acquire sufficient respectability to 
avoid severe persecution by the state. In this respect, and disregarding all other 
factors for the moment, the Bdadffc had a crucial advantage over all other groups 
in their unbreachable, and for the modem historian still enigmatic, connections 
with the backbone of the Ottoman army, the Yeniferis, and il is not surprising 
to see that they became the melting pot for the other anarchist dervish groups, 
with the exception of the §ems-i Tebriys who had a safe refuge in their parent 
organization the Mevlevtye and the Cdmfe who died oul altogether. The Abddls 
of Rum, for whom the danger of persecution was particularly acute since they 
openly professed ithna 'ashari beliefs, the Kalenders and Hayderis, whether 
deliberately or in the course of time, all joined the ranks of the Bektdfo, and thus 
arose the 'classical' Bekta$i order of the later Ottoman period with its 
characteristic rites, paraphernalia and syncretic doctrines. 



vra 

We can now answer the question that was raised earlier on in the paper 
concerning the conspicious absence, from the chapter of (he Menakib on the 
Bektd$iSy of the distinctive features of the later Bekta§i order. It should be evident 
by now that it is not possible to attribute this state of affairs to the ignorance of 
the author Vahidt, whose accounts are so faithful to historical reality. In the light 
of the above discussion, it seems inevitable to accept that the Bektdfts of the 
early tenth/sixteenth century were indeed more or less like VahidT described them 
and that everything not mentioned by Vahidi but known to have been present in 



Hurufiye, see especially Abdiilbaki Golpinarli, Hurufdik Metinleri Katalo&u (Ankara: Tfirk 
Tarih Kurumu, 1973). 
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later Bektd$tye developed only through later accretions in post-Vabidi times. 
One could, for instance, point out that the teber CEbu Miislimf lialchct) and the 
mengu$ (iron earring) were more characteristic of the Abd&fe of Rum and the 
Hayderis respectively and that they were incorporated into the emerging Bektdfi 
order later on in the sixteenth century. The appearance of Abdal Musa, Kaygusuz 
Abdal. NesimT, etc. in the Bektfifi 'pantheon' and the development of Bektdfi 
doctrines, especially their passionate ShVtsm, should also be explained through 
similar arguments. Admittedly, a detailed history of the process of fusion 
whereby the earlier and distinct groups of mystical anarchists united to form the 
later Bektdfiye would be very difficult to write, but, however relevant, this is a 
different research topic that would require a separate study, and the lack of such a 
study at present does not detract from the central thesis of the present essay, 
namely that the 'classical' Bektfyi order came into being only during and after the 
time of Siileyman the Magnificent through the blending together of the earlier 
antinomian mystic groups of the Kalenden, the Hayderis, the Abdah of Rum and 
the Bektd$fc — as well as another more elusive movement that was not taken 
into consideration here, (he Hurufis. 
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Scholars dealing with the Ouoman Empire under Kanuni Siileyman and his 
immediate successors have long been fascinated by the manner in which the 
political apparatus commanded and controlled what we today consider "the 
economy." 1 The dominant principles of Ottoman "economic policies" have also 
been known for quite some time, and have recently been well summarized by 
Mchmcd Gene. 2 These include a concern with provisioning and keeping the 
markets supplied, and a resulting bias in favor of imports and against exports 
("provisionism"); a tendency to look back to a (real or mythical) past for 
guidance in solving the problems of the present ("traditionalism"); and an 
overriding concern with stale finances ("fiscalism"). None of these features is 
unique to the Ottoman Empire. Marcel Aymard's work on sixteenth-century 
Venice has revealed the unremitting concern and all-pervasive intervention of the 
Venetian authorities whenever matters related to the local food supply were 
involved. 3 A tendency to look back to the past for guidance and to dress up even 
quite radical innovations as a return to hallowed traditions is extremely 
widespread in pre- industrial cultures. As one example among many, one might 
name the ideologies of European medieval peasant uprisings. 4 Finally, fiscalism 
was the hallmark — and the bane — of European states throughout the early 
modem period, and the combination of organized violence and fiscalism has 



For one example among many compare Ltitfi Gocer, "Osmanli lmparatorlugu D&hilindc Hububal 
Ticareiinin Tabi Oldugu Kayitlar,* I.V. fktisat Fakllltesi Meemuasi, 13, 1-4 (1951-52), pp. 79- 
98. 

^Oral contribution (o the congress or Turkish economic and social history (Munich. August 
1986). 

^Marcel Aymard, Venise, Raguse ex le commerce du We pendant la seeonde moitii du XVI s siecU 
(Paris, 1966). 

^For an example, see Rodney Hilton, Bond Men Made Free, Medieval Peasant Movements and 
the English Rising of 1381 (London, 1973), p. 22. 
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induced Charles Tilly to compare the state of this period to a vulgar protection 
racket. 5 

These obvious parallels between "economic policies" in early modern 
Europe and the sixteenth-century Ottoman Empire are worthy of a careful study, 
an undertaking which at present is still very much in its beginnings. 6 More 
important for our present purposes is the problem why the common features 
shared by Ottoman and European provisioning policies of the early modern 
period have so rarely been dwelt upon. It is probable that this neglect has 
nothing to do with provisioning policies per se, but rather with more general 
views about the nature of the Ottoman Empire. After all, European diplomats of 
Kanunt's time and twentieth-century scholars generally agree in emphasizing the 
unique and specific features of the Ottoman Empire, a state and society that are 
made out to be all but inaccessible to comparison. Even today a comparative 
approach to Ottoman history still appears to most researchers as an unfamiliar 
and somewhat risky project 7 

Part of the answer to this problem must doubtlessly be sought in the 
political and intellectual history of the Ottoman -Hahs burg confrontation, in the 
role of orientalism and exoticism in nineteenth — and twentieth — century 
Ottoman studies, and last but not least, in the dominant role of 6latisme and 
wartime mobilization during the formative period of Ottoman studies in Turkey. 
But important though all these factors have been, it is hard to deny that Ottoman 
provisioning policies also showed some special features which make a 
preponderant and -by extension- all but unique role of the Ottoman state appear at 
least plausible. Among the latter, one might name the simultaneous conduct of 



^ Charles Tilly, "War Making and State Making as Organized Crime," Bringing the Stale Back In. 
eds. Peter B. Evans, Dietrich Ruescheraeycr, Theda Skocpol (Cambridge, Engl.. 1985), pp. 169- 
191. 

**An analysis of Ottoman policies with respect to trade has been undertaken by Halil Inalcik: 
"Capital Formation in the Ottoman Empire" The Journal of Economic History. 19 (1969). pp. 97- 
140. As the most recent contribution sec Cental Kafadar, "When Coins Turned into Drcps of Dew 
and Bankers Became Robbers of Shadows: The Boundaries of Ottoman Economic Imagination at 
the end of ihe Sixteenth Century," unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, McGil! University, 1986, I 
thank the author for allowing me access to this manuscript. 

^Thc problems involved can be seen with particular clarity if one considers the criticisms of 
Andrew Hess directed at Femand Biaudel's attempt to treat the sixteenth-century Mediterranean as 
a unit. Hess, on Ihe other hand, sees the tendency of the Mediterranean world to split apart into 
two halves ignoring one another as far as possible, as the crucial development of the closing 
years of the sixteenth century. What makes the issue complicated is the fact that hostility or even 
the wish to ignore one another does not necessarily exclude the sharing of many common 
features. In fact, if everyday twentieth-century experience is any guide in this matter, hostility 
may be all the deeper when there is enough common ground that both sides understand very well 
the points where they differ... But this nutter cannot possibly be adequately treated in a 
footnote, or even a short paper. See Femand Braudel, La Miditerranie e( te monde mddittrranien 
ou Umps de Philippe 11, 2 vols (Paris, 1966), passim: and Andrew Hess, The Forgotten Frontier, 
A. History of the Sixteenth Century Ibero-African Frontier (Chicago, 1978), p. 3 and elsewhere. 
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wars on both the Balkan and Persian fronts and the mid-sixteenth century control 
of the Mediterranean by the Ottoman navy, both of which constituted major 
logistic achievements. In addition, there is the provisioning of half a million or 
so estimated inhabitants of Istanbul to be considered. Much less in the twentieth- 
century historian's field of vision, the provisioning of pilgrims and permanent 
residents of the Hijaz should also be included among the centrally directed 
operations, through which the Ottoman state manifested its concern with 
provisioning. All these achievements possessed one common feature, in that 
they required a considerable mobilization of men and resources, which was in 
turn achieved by subjecting market processes to fairly stringent central controls. 8 

When explaining how the armies, the capital city or the Hijaz were 
supplied, we need to look not only at the technical problems involved and at 
tbeir solutions, but also to the ideology which informed policy. It must be 
admitted that the present paper is mainly concerned with the practical side of 
matters, since the provisioning of (he sixteenth-century Hijaz has been little 
studied, and concrete, local problems therefore need to be outlined in some detail. 
But the ultimate aim is to go beyond a simple analysis of how foodstuffs were 
moved from Egypt to the Hijaz. Rather the aim is to show how ideology 
constituted the reason for undertaking certain practical projects, while at the same 
time conditions in the real world upon occasion made it necessary to settle for 
compromise solutions as far as ideological requirements were concerned 

This interplay between ideology and practice is of course no more unique 
to the Ottoman system than are fiscal ism, traditionalism and provisionism. But 
what might be regarded as a drawback of these concepts from one point of view, 
becomes a virtue when regarded from a different angle. After all, we are interested 
in understanding not only in what manner the Ottoman system of state and 
society differed from its neighbours, but also in what broader social categories 
this system might conceivably be included. But if that is the case, then it is 
worthwhile to study the manner in which ideological formulations, political 
requirements, and Hie material interests of traders affected one another. 



WHAT THE OTTOMANS TOOK OVER IN THE 
HIJAZ 

When Sultan Selim I conquered Egypt and Syria in 1516-17, the Hijaz 
became an Ottoman possession without any further military action. The 



Apart from Gilder's article, an elaborate description of these controls in the case of Istanbul cap 
be found in Robert Mantran, Istanbul dans la deuxiime moixii du dix-scptiime sieeU, Essai 
d'hisioire institutionelle, iconomiqw ei sociaie, Bibliotheque arcMologique et historiquc de 
I'lnstitui Francais d'archeologie ^'Istanbul (Paris, 1963), pp. 179-493. 
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voluntary submission of the Meccan §erifs provided Sellm I with added prestige, 
since by this act the Ottomans became the protectors both of the pilgrims and of 
the Holy Cities. But by the same act, the Ottomans took over a set of 
arrangements that went back to he Mamlulc, Ayyubid, Abbasid, or even earlier 
periods. These arrangements, regardless of (he date of their institution, possessed 
considerable prestige, simply because they were an established feature of life in 
the Holy Cities and thus could claim religious legitimation. 9 

On this basis of (he work that Halil Inalcik has done on Ottoman policies 
in newly acquired territories, we can compare the situation in the sixteenth- 
century Hijaz with that in other parts of the Empire shortly after the Ottoman 
conquest. 10 We know that in territories formerly in the hands of Christian rulers 
the Ottoman administration was most flexible concerning the retention or 
rejection of pre-conquest customs. On (he other hand, in "old" Islamic territories, 
the sultans' hands were quite often tied by more or less explicit understandings 
with members of the former ruling classes. Bui it was in the case of the Holy 
Cities that the Ottoman administration possessed least room for manoeuvre. 
After all, any deviation from charitable and administrative practices established 
by previous dynasties would have invited invidious comparisons, and thereby 
undermined the legitimacy of Ottoman rule. 

Among the grants-in-aid given by rulers of Islamic stales to the 
inhabitants of the Hijaz, assignment of public revenues to the §erifs of Mecca 
bad a particularly long history. For the Ayyubid period, we possess the 
testimony of Ibn Jubayr, a Valencian scholar who performed the pilgrimage in 
1 183 AD. According to this author. Sultan $alahed<Jin had persuaded the emir of 
Mecca to forego taxing the pilgrims, in exchange for a yearly gift of 2000 dlndr 
and 20002 irdebb of wheat, in addition to rents from certain lands in Upper Egypt 
and the Yemen. But as Ibn Jubayr graphically recounts, in years when the 
subsidies did not arrive punctually, the emir had no qualms about arresting 
wealthy pilgrims -the author included- and extorting money from ihcm. 11 

On ibe other hand, the Ottoman authorities of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries seem to have been quite successful in eliminating this kind 
of abuse. MUhimme registers of the second half of the sixteenth century contain 
quile a few references to complaints from pilgrims. But these complaints refer to 
such matters as marauding Bedouins, depredations of the beytfilmdl emini and 
non-arrival of food supplies, To date no reference has been found concerning 



y For Mamluk- Ottoman continuity with respect to the pilgrimage, see J. Jomier, Le mahmal et la 
caravane des pilerins de la Mecque (XIII-XX- siicies), Publications dc l'lnsiitut francais 
d'archeologie orientate, Rechcrches de philologie et dliistoire, vol. XX (Cairo, 1953), passim. 
10 Halil tnalak, "Ottoman Methods of Conquest." Studio Islamica. II (1954), pp. 104-129. 
n lbn Jubayr, The Travels of Ibn Jubayr... tr. R.J.C- Broadhurst (London, 1952). pp. 71-2. 
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illegal taxation on the part of the $er if of Mecca. Even Evliya £elebi, who bad 
no particular liking for the $erifs and seemed was more than ready to repeat any 
story which might discredit them, only referred to the illegal taxation of pilgrims 
as an event that occasionally had occurred in the past, and particularly as an abuse 
abolished by Sultan Kayitbay. 12 Thus one might speculate that the lavish 
Ottoman subsidies sent lo the $erif of Mecca usually made it seem unnecessary - 
and inadvisable- for the latter to collect money from the pilgrims. In turn, this 
state of affairs probably constituted a matter of prestige as far as (he Ottoman 
sultans were concerned, although at present, no official text has been found 
explicitly forbidding the §erif to lax pilgrims. 

Even more binding than the practice of Ayyubid rulers was the example 
of the Mamluk sultans. We know that Mehmed the Conqueror had offered to 
reconstruct Mecca's water pipes, and was rebuffed by the then ruling sultan of 
Egypt and Syria with the reply that these kinds of donations were the prerogative 
of the rulers of Egypt. 13 Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
Kanuni Suleyman and his immediate successors should have engaged in massive 
construction projects in Medina and especially in Mecca, and torn down 
important Mamluk monuments in the process. 14 But from the provisioning 
point of view, the Mamluk heritage mainly consisted of the public foundations 
established in Egypt under the auspices of various sultans, that were meant to 
provide free grain for the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina. Many of these 
foundations had been depleted in the course of lime, and by 1517 no longer 
produced significant supplies. This process of depletion, quite often due to the 
depredations of foundation administrators and others, continued apace during the 
early years of Ottoman rule as well, if the testimony of the Meccan chronicler 
Kutbeddtn is to be relied upon in this matter. 15 But on the other hand, Kanuni 
Suleyman and later his grandson Murad III both set up very sizeable foundations 
of the same type, which should have compensated the inhabitants of the Hijaz for 
most of the losses previously incurred. Moreover, throughout the second half of 
the sixteenth century, piecemeal additions of villages to make up for the 
depletion of previously assigned resources were frequent. 16 Thus it would seem 
that the provision of sizeable subventions to the Holy Cities of the Hijaz 



12 Evliya Celebi, SeyShatndme, 10 vols. (Istanbul 1314/1896-97 lo 1938). vol. 9. p, 682. 
^Franz Dabinger. Mehmed der Eroherer und seine Zeit, WeltenstUrmer einer Zeitenwcnde 
(Munich, 1953), p. 443. 

14 For a brief overview pf Ottoman construction projects id Mecca, compare Nejat Gdyiinc, 
"Some Documents Concerning the Ka"ba in the Sixteenth Century," Studies in the History of 
Arabia, cd. A. Mahmoud Abdalla and others, vol. 2 (Riyadh, 1972), pp. 177-181. Emel Esin, 
"The Renovations Effected in the Katah Mosque, by the Ottoman Sultan Selim II (H. 974- 
82/1566-74)," Revue d'histoire maghribine, XII-39-40 (1985). pp. 227-232. 
1 ^Compare Ferdinand Wilstenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Mecca, nach den arabisehen Chroniken 
bearbettet (reprint, Beirut, 1964), vol. 4, p. 302. 

'^Basbakanlik (Osmanli), Ar;ivi, Istanbul. Muhimme Defterieri (from now on MD) 43, p. 203, 
no. 365 (988/1580-81): MD 53, p. 147, no. 426 (992/1584). 
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constituted an example of ideological factors, including competition with the 
Mamluk Sultans, determining the allocation of quite considerable resources. The 
provisioning of Mecca and Medina was, to an appreciable extent, financed by 
resources which otherwise would have been at the disposal of the Ottoman 
central administration. 



THE POLITICAL POSITION OF THE MECCAN 
§ E R I F AND HIS CLAIM TO SUBSIDIES 

But apart from the religious considerations and the "politics of prestige" 
outlined above, there were also more narrowly political factors involved in the 
decision to supply the Hijaz and thereby facilitate the conduct of the pilgrimage. 
After all, given (he existence of more than one Muslim empire during the second 
half of the sixteenth century, the $erifs as the local rulers of the Hijaz did 
possess a certain room for manoeuvre. Certainly, the dependence of the Hijazi 
population upon Egyptian food supplies ultimately would have made it 
impossible for the $erifs to entirely turn away from the Ottomans. But the 
existence of a very active Indian diplomacy in the Hijaz, particularly during the 
reign of Akbar (1542-1605), must have acted as an added inducement to supply 
the Holy Cities adequately . 17 

Moreover, the Indian presence in the Hijaz provided the Mcccan $erifs 
with room for manoeuvre in yet another sense: in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, the $ertfs possessed a share in the customs revenues of Jiddah, fifty 
percent of which accrued to the Ottoman central administration, while the other 
half was collected by the $ertf. 1 9 As long as Indian and Arab ships frequented the 
port of Jiddah, the £ertf thus possessed an independent source of revenue that 
permitted him a certain amount of leeway in politics. But with the closing 
decades of the sixteenth century, this source of revenue was progressively to dry 
up, leaving the $erifs m a difficult position both politically and financially. It 
would be of interest to know whether these problems had any repercussions upon 
the regularity of the arrival of Egyptian grain supplies, since a §crif with fewer 
options was probably treated with less solicitude. But at present no document lias 
been located that would permit us to judge this matter. 



17 This matter is treated in more detail in this author's book on Ottoman kctjj organization in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: Herrseher tlber Mektca: Die Geschichte der Pilgeifahrt 
(Munich and Zurich, 1990). 

^Tdrih-i Pefevi 2 vols. (Istanbul, 1283/1666-67, reprinted with an introduction and index by 
Fahri Derin and Vahit Qtbuk, Istanbul. 1980). vol. 1, pp. 484-485. 
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TRANSPORTING EGYPTIAN GRAIN SUPPLIES 
TO THE H I J A Z 

Not only the Hijazi grain supply itself, bul also the transportation of 
Egyptian grain to the Holy Cities was only in part a commercial venture. A 
significant though un quantifiable share arrived in boats belonging to the same 
public foundations of Egypt which supplied the grain. This arrangement differs 
significantly from Istanbul custom, where in spite of very close state 
supervision, both the production of the necessary grain and transportation to the 
capital were in private hands.' 9 In the case of shipping, this difference is 
probably to be explained by the extreme difficulty of procuring timber suitable 
for shipbuilding and naval stores in the deserts that bounded the Red Sea, for as a 
result, the construction of ships was even more expensive than usual. As the 
Nile valley was devoid of timber, the closest source of this essential raw material 
would have been what remained of the Anatolian forests, and these were partly 
depleted and partly reserved for the use of the Ottoman navy. Thus it can be 
explained that from Ibn Jubayr to Richard Burton, travellers complained about 
the overcrowding and unsafe conditons on Red Sea ships. 20 

The actual process of grain transportation is reasonably well documented. 
Grains grown in Upper Egypt were transported down the Nile, then unloaded 
probably in BGlak, 21 and taken by camel caravan to Suez on the Red Sea. From 
this port, which during the pilgrimage season was quite animated though it was 
lacking in water, boats belonging to the Egyptian foundations were supposed to 
take the grain destined for Medina as far as Yanbu c . 22 There it was loaded onto 
Bedouin camels; this process was supervised by a member of the §erif family 
resident in Yanbu c . 23 As to the grain intended for Mecca, it was transported by 
ship as far as Jiddah and from there to Mecca by camel. 

In this complicated process, a key role was played by the emin of Suez, 
who at the end of the sixteenth century, frequently was not a salaried official, bul 
a tax farmer. The latter was apparently in charge of supplying the boatmen with 
instruments and naval supplies; for when a boat sank, the responsibility was that 
of the emin of Suez because he had been remiss in this matter. 24 Moreover, the 
emin of Suez, was empowered to check the condition of boats getting ready to 



19 Mantran, Istanbul, p. 427ff. 

2 ®S6r Jubayr, tr. Broadhurst. pp. 64-65. Sir Richard E. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage 
to al-Madinah and Meccah, 2 vols, (reprint. New York. 1964), vol. 1, p. 172, 189. 
2, MD60, p. 150. no. 350 (993/1585). 

22 On Suez before the opening of the Suez Canal, compare Burton, Narrative, vol. 1, p. 176ff. 
23 MD26, p. 136, no. 336 (984/1576-77); MD60. p. 292. no. 679 (994/1585-86). 
24 MD26. p. 241, no. 692 (982/1574-75). 
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leave the port, and prevent overloading. 25 However judging from the frequency of 
complaints, it would seem that many emtns viewed their office mainly as a 
source of profit. As a result, accidents due to overloading were frequent; 
particularly since most major boat owners, such as the sultan or the larger 
Egyptian foundations, did not themselves operate their boats but farmed them out 
to the highest bidder. The latter then had a direct interest in earning as much 
money as possible through freight charges, but suffered no pecuniary loss if the 
ship foundered. Under these circumstances, the emin must have played a vital 
role in controlling the activities of the farmers of institutionally owned boats; 
and the failure of this control mechanism was no light matter. 

Bui apart from collusion of this type, there existed the possibility that 
the emin of Suez might come to an understanding with grain merchants plying 
their trade in the Red Sea. Now Mecca and Medina were in an uncommonly 
difficult position as far as their food supplies were concerned, as local resources 
could in no way satisfy demand even in good years. Moreover, the pilgrims, even 
though they brought some supplies of their own, constituted an additional, and 
to a certain extent unpredictable, demand factor. As a result, prices were liable to 
increase dramatically at the slightest indication of trouble, as attested by an 
interesting document referring to the very last years of Mamluk rule. 26 Thus, the 
delivery of grain from Egyptian foundations was of vital importance not only to 
the recipients of grain doles, but even to those inhabitants ol Mecca and Medina 
who bought their own food, totally or in part; for the presence of grain in the 
city helped to keep market prices at a level that ordinary consumers could afford. 

On the other hand, for merchants on the lookout for speculative gains, 
this situation obviously presented a golden opportunity. Even if deliveries from 
Egyptian foundations were only slightly behind schedule, prices in Mecca would 
increase enough to permit a tidy profit. For this purpose, it is reported that 
certain merchants came to an understanding with the emin of Suez. 27 In some 
instances, the latter even went so far as to unload boats already laden with 
foodstuffs provided by the Egyptian foundations, so that merchants might 
transport their own goods instead. Under these circumstances, the Ottoman state 
responded by decreeing that vakif grains were to be accorded priority when space 
in ships was at a premium. Moreover, the beg of Jiddah and die kadi of Mecca 
were enjoined to aid the emin of Suez in controlling the shipowners. These two 
officials were expected to confiscate all goods that had reached Mecca in ships 
earmarked for the transportation of foundation-owned grains, and it was hoped 



25 MD58. p. 158, no. 418 (993/1585). 

2 ^Yakup Mughul, "Portckizlilerle Kizildeniz'de Miicadele ve Hicaz'da Osmanli Haiti miyetinin 
Yerle^mcsj hakkinda bir Vcsilu," Belgeler, I. 2 (1964). pp. 37-47. 
27 MT>58, p. 158, no. 418 (993/1585). 
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that this draconic measure would ensure the timely arrival of much needed food 
supplies. 

Thus in this context, we are confronted with a case in which several 
potentially competing officials were instructed to supervise one another. A high 
c ilmiyye official, namely the kadi of Mecca, and the highest-ranking direct 
representative of the Ottoman administration in the region, namely the beg of 
Jiddah, were expected to intervene whenever the emin of Suez neglected his 
duties. However, the two officials in question were only instructed to punish 
contravening shipowners, and not the emin of Suez himself. This preferential 
treatment of the emin can be explained by the often very pragmatic approach of 
the later sixteenth -century Ottoman administration toward tax farmers. As long 
as the latter paid over the sums of money stipulated in their contracts, a blind eye 
was quite frequently turned towards their other derelictions of duty. 

On the other hand, this example is instructive in that it allows us to 
evaluate the similarities and differences between Ottoman supply policies in 
Istanbul and the Hijaz. In both cases the Ottoman administration tried to ensure 
that sufficient supplies reached the target area by assigning reasonably high- 
ranking officials the responsibility of supervision. But there the similarity ends; 
for in the case of Istanbul, the intention was generally to promote the extension 
of private trade, while in the Red Sea region, the avowed aim was often its 
curtailment. This contrast in policy is all the more worth noting as the "normal" 
attitude of the sixteenth-century Ottoman administration toward private traders 
was on the whole positive, and commercial gain was in itself considered perfectly 
legitimate. 28 Given this background, and the fact that the sixteenth -century 
Egyptian foundations were so often unable to provide the Hijaz with the required 
quantities of grain, one might have expected the Ottoman administration to move 
in the direction of a supply system set up according to the model of Istanbul 
practice. That this did not happen demonstrates the strength of pre-Ottoman 
political traditions in the area. 

TRANSPORTATION AND THE NARH PROBLEM 

Barring error, the extensive discussion of Hijaz food problems in the 
sixteenth-century Mukimme registers contains no references to an officially 
determined price for grain proclaimed hy the kadi of Mecca. Given the scarcity of 
documents, one should probably not draw too far-reaching a conclusion from this 
state of affairs. But at the same lime it is not inconceivable that the 
administration in Istanbul was aware of the fact that an inflexible official price 



On this issue compare loalcik. "Capital Formation," pp. 98-103. 
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would be very difficult to enforce under the very special conditions obtaining in 
the Hijaz, and tried to deal with the situation by other means. 29 

That this lack: of reference to a narh for grain may not be quite accidental 
is moreover suggested by a reference to the transportation of foodstuffs from 
Jiddah to Mecca in a year of exceptional drought and scarcity. As the Bedouin 
tribesmen who provided this essential service had died or dispersed, it proved 
impossible to transport grain at the regular price, and the generosity of a private 
person was called up on lo pay for part of the increment. Now essential 
transportation services in Istanbul certainly had their officially determined 
prices. 30 But Bedouin camel-herders in the Hijaz were not as easily supervised as 
boatmen or ox-drivers in Istanbul. If dissatisfied with the price offered, these 
tribesmen might simply disappear into the desert, while in all probability no 
replacement would be available. Even worse, if the job was taken out of their 
bands, aggrieved tribesmen might decide lo attack the grain-transporting camels 
on their way to Mecca or Medina. But since the price of desert transportation 
entered to a considerable extent into the grain price paid by the consumer in 
Mecca, it is understandable why Ottoman officials in the Hijaz should have been 
lukewain in their attempts to control these prices. 

From the Ottoman administration's point of view, which in this case 
coincided wilh that of the consumer living in the Hijaz, one of the principal 
reasons Tor the Hijaz food problem was the difficulty and expense of transporting 
supplies across the Red Sea. As we have seen, ships owned by the foundations 
themselves, played a crucial role; of course the latter were expected to transport 
vafcj/ grain free of charge. At the end of the sixteenth century, the foundations of 
Hassekl Sultan, Tahir (pakmak and Kanunt Siileyman were all owners of ships, 
and a new boat was being acquired for the foundation of Sultan Kayilbay. 31 
However, these boats not only were intended lo serve the transportation needs of 
the vakifs, but also produced considerable income for the budgets of the 
respective foundations. Given the scarcity of sixteenth -century figures, it may be 
permissible to refer to an account dating from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and thus at least give an impression of the order of magnitude involved. 
In the year 1013-14/1 604-6, the foundation of Sultan Murad III earned more than 
80,000 pdre from transportation services alone, while in the following year, 



29 Od die determination of official prices compare Mubahat KiitQkofilu. Osmanhlarda Narh 
MUessessesi ve 1640 Tarihli Narh Defteri (Istanbul, 1983) and most recently die relevant chapter 
of Kafadar's unpublished thesis "Drops of Dew," pp. 110-158. 

30 For some of many examples, see MD 21, p. 16. no. 56 (980/1572/73): MD 29, p. 136. no 
336 (984/1576-77); MD 35, p. 128. no. 329 (986/1578-79); Kiilukoglu, Narh. p. 267 ff. For one 
specific sector, see Cengiz Orhonlu. "Osmanli Turkleri Devrinde Isianbul'da Kayikcilik vc Kayik 
Isletmeciligi,™ Tarih Dergisi, XV1/21 (1966), pp. 109-134. 
31 MD64, p. 204, no. 521 (997/1588-89). 
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earnings under this beading amounted to 76,000 pdre. iZ Under these 
circumstances, the Ottoman administration's prohibitions to transport the goods 
of private persons on ships carrying vakif grains could only be of limited effect. 
After all, outside of the season during which grain was normally transported, (and 
if the vakif budget was unbalanced, probably even during the season itself), the 
administrations of (he major Egyptian foundations must have been looking out 
for customers. Under these circumstances, the line between 'legitimate' and 
'illegitimate' transportation ventures was very difficult to draw. 

In order to arrive at a permanent solution to this problem, it would have 
been necessary to provide for the Egyptian public foundations in such a manner 
that they did not need the extra income (hey derived from hiring out their ships. 
But this proved impossible; for we have seen that throughout the second half of 
the sixteenth century, the Egyptian public foundations were notoriously short of 
resources and often no longer able to provide the services demanded of them. 
Under these circumstances it is scarcely conceivable that the foundations should 
ever have had sufficient income to dispense with the hiring out of their ships. 
Moreover, the high cost of constructing boats should have put additional pressure 
on foundation administrators. After all, it seems likely that in general, the 
demand for transportation services in the Red Sea exceeded the supply; even if 
foundation administrators had not been looking for customers, it is likely (hat 
potential customers would have sought them out and solicited their services. 

Given this circumstance, in the end, private transportation services must 
have been indispensable. Andre" Raymond's work has shown that seventeenth -and 
eighteenth -century Caircne merchants and emirs invested in this business, and 
that in fact the Suez-Jiddah connection was one of the Cairo traders' preferred 
routes. 33 Unfortunately, the sixteenth-century documents located to date give no 
information on what regulations, if any, existed with respect to freight on private 
craft. Nor do we know whether the transportation of foodstuffs was in any way 
given priority. But considering the frequency of complaints concerning shortages 
in the Hijaz, we do know that the transportation network did not always function 
very efficiently. 



C ONCLUS ION 

If we attempt to draw some conclusions from this continuous movement 
hack and forth of ships and camels, with their loads of donated or else saleable 
grain, we find that in this particular case, "traditionalism" and "provisionism" 



3Z Ba$bakanhk (Osmanli) Arqivi, section Maliyeden miidevver 5310, p. 2ff. 

33 Andr£ Raymond, Artisans et commerfants au Caire au XV//* siecle, 2 vols. (Damascus. 1973- 

74), vol. I, p. 110-111. 
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weighed more heavily in the balance than Tiscalism." Il must be emphasized that 
in taking over this term from the work of Mehmcd Gene w ' ,at ' s meant by 
"traditionalism" is not the catch-all phrase frequently used by social scientists 
adhering to the "modernization" paradigm. Rather,, a much more specific meaning 
is intended: Since Ayyubid and Mamluk sultans had founded a tradition of 
supplying the Holy Cities, and at least the Mamluks had established pious 
foundations for exactly that purpose, the Ottoman sultans in practical terms had 
little choice but to continue the same policy. As the inhabitants of the Hijaz had 
come to regard official subventions as a right and not in any way as alms, any 
attempt to discontinue support would have thoroughly discredited (he newly- 
established Ottoman regime. 34 

As to the "provisionism", we find it taking on more extreme forms in the 
Red Sea region than it ever did in the case of Istanbul. While the provisioning of 
Istanbul relied exclusively upon private merchants and shippers, and state 
investment was conspicuously absent, the Ottoman state - through the 
appropriate foundations - played a major role in securing food supplies for the 
Hijaz. On the other hand, provisioning the Holy Cities differed from the 
comparable enterprises of supplying the Palace, the navy or (he army on 
campaign: Thus we do not encounter any attempt to impose special taxes on the 
population of certain regions in order to finance the Hijaz grain supply. Nor do 
we observe the otherwise common expedient of exempting people from certain 
types of taxation, in exchange for which they were to provide transportation or 
other services. 35 Thus the arrangements observed on the Egypt-Red Sea- Hijaz 
supply route constituted a unique solution to a very specific problem, and have a 
rather 'non-Ottoman' flavor about them. As certain sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century buildings put up by Ottoman governors in the city of Cairo during those 
same years remind the beholder of Mamluk architecture, the administrative- 
commercial arrangements relating to the Hijazi food supply also retain a 
somewhat pre -Ottoman character 36 

Viewed from another angle, the defeat of Tiscalism" is apparent from the 
very sizeable amounts of revenue that were sacrificed every year to support 
pilgrims and permanent residents of the Hijaz. This circumstance is worth 
emphasizing, since conventional Ottoman history shows us a government 



34 EvliyS Celebi, Seyaha:name, vol. 10, pp. 433-434. 

3 ^Cengiz Orhonlu. Osmanh fmparatorlugunda Derbend Teskilati, Istanbul Ooiversiusi Edebiyat 
Faktiltesi Yayinlan No. 1209 (Istanbul, 1967), passim, contains a full discussion of services 
provided against exemption from taxes. As to the use of special taxation for the purpose of 
supplying the army, see: Ltilfi Giicer, XVI-XVU. Asitiarda Osmanh Imporatorlugunda Hububat 
Meselesi ve Hububanan Ahnan Vergilcr, Istanbul Dniveisitesi Yayinlarindaji No. 1075, Iktisal 
FaktiHui No. 152 (Istanbul, 1964). p. 44ff. 

3 ^For a discussion of Mamluk building traditions in Ottoman Cairo, see Andre Raymond, The 
Great Arab Cities in the !6th to 18th Centuries. An Introduction (New York. London, 1984), p. 
108ff. 
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concerned primarily with war on the Iranian and Balkan frontiers, and to a lesser 
degree with the provisioning of the court and capital. Given [his orientation, it is 
then assumed that the provinces were regarded exclusively as sources of revenue. 
However, when it comes to securing adequate provisions for the Hijaz, we are 
confronted with a major item of expenditure which could not be expected to 
produce any tangible return in terms of taxes. Moreover, sixteenth- or 
seventeenth- century Ottoman officials were in no way expected to perform the 
hdjj as a precondition for a successful career. Therefore one cannot assume that 
revenue was foregone because Ottoman officialdom had a direct stake in a 
reasonably safe and comfortable pilgrimage. 37 As far as official Ottoman 
documentation permits us to judge the matter, the dominant reasons for 
continuing and amplifying the work of the Mamluk sultans were political. 
Religious concerns must of course have played a role as well. But Ottoman 
officials rarely touched upon the religious sphere in the documents which they 
recorded in the MUhimme registers, and generally preferred to view -or at least to 
describe - the provisioning of the Hijaz as basically a political and technical 
problem. 

And unfortunately, as more sophisticated analysis or Ottoman archival 
documentation is only just beginning, we are not really in a position to do any 
better than they. 



On this matter, see this author's Rerrscher iiber Mekka. 



THE OTTOMAN-HABSBURG BALANCE OF 
FORCES 



Charles ISSAWI 



A comparison of the main indicators of power shows that, at the time of 
Suleyman, the Ottoman and the combined Habsburg empires were quite evenly 
matched. We may consider Area, Population, Agriculture, Minerals, 
Manufacturing, Transport and Economic Organization 



I. AREA; 

The area of the Ottoman Empire was distinctly larger than that of the 
Habsburgs. 

However, the addition of the enormous territories in the Americas that 
were under effective Spanish control by the 1550's, and which were of the order 
of 5,000,000 square kilometers, more than made up the difference. 1 

Ottoman Empire 2 

Europe about 1,000,000 square kilometres 

Anatolia about 750,000 square kilometres 

Arab provinces (inhabited areas only) 

about 750.000 square kilometres 
2,500,000 



'Present day Mexico. Peru and Chile total some 4,000,000 square kilometres. Central America 
and the larger islands of the Caribbean lota] over 500,000 and to this should be added large 
portions of Venezuela, Colombia and Argentina. 

^For assumptions and sources see Charles Issawi, "The Area and Population of the Arab Empire," 
in idem. The Arab Legacy (Princeton, 1981) pp. 37-38. 
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Spanish Habsburg 

Spain about 

One half of Italy about 

Netherlands etc. about 

Austrian Habsburg^ 

about 



500,000 square kilometres 

150,000 square kilometres 

50,000 square kilometres 
700,000 

250,000 square kilometres 



II. POPULATION: 

For the Ottoman Empire, quite reliable figures have been provided by 0. 
L. Barkan and M. A. Cook. 4 

For Spain and its European possessions, Loo, reliable figures are 
available. 5 But for the Austrian Habsburg Empire there is a dearth of information 
in the sources just enumerated and in such standard works as that by Tremcl. 
Mols puts the population of the "Danubian Countries" at 5,500,000 in about 
1500 and 7,000,000 in about 1600, or say, an average of 6,250,000 for around 
1550* From this a deduction of some 1,250,000 may be made for that part of 
Hungary occupied by the Ottomans, leaving about 5,000,000. The Atlas of 
World Population puts the population of the Habsburg Empire at 7,000,000 in 
1550 and 8,000,000 in 1600. 7 

As regards the Americas, estimates of the pre-Columbian population differ 
hugely, from some 13,000,000 to over 100,000,000, but all agree that there was 
a catastrophic decline following the Spanish conquest and estimates for around 
1550 put the combined total for Mexico and Peru at around 4,000,000. 8 



■'Present day Austria (83,000) and Czechoslovakia (127,000) plus Silesia and a small portion of 
Hungary. 

^Omer Lutfi Barkan. "Essai sur les donnees statisliques des regislres," JESHO 1 (1957) pp. 9-36; 
M. A. Cook. Population Pressure in Rural Anatolia (London, 1972) 

-*J. Nadal, Historia de la Pobtacion espanota (Barcelona, 1966); Roger Mols, "Population in 
Europe lSOO-nOO,"" in Carlo Cipolla (ed.), The Fan tana Economic History of Europe, Vol. II, 
1974, pp. 15-82; Karl Helleiner. "The Population of Europe," in E. E. Rich and C. H. Wilson, 
(eds.) The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Vol. IV, pp. 1-95. 
6 Op tit, p. 38. 

^Cotin McEvedy and Richard Jones, Alias of World Population (Harmonds worth, 1978) p. 91. 
Sanchez-Albomoz, La Poblacion en America Latina (Madrid, 1973) pp. 54-66. 
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Ottoman Empire 



Europe 
Anatolia 
Arab provinces 



about 
about 
about 
about 



8,000,000 
6,000,000 
6-7.000.000 
20-21,000,000 



Spanish Habsburgs 



Spain about 
One-third of Italy about 
Netherlands etc. about 



9,000,000 
4,000,000 
2.000.000 
15,000,000 
4-5,000,000 



about 

Americas about 



Austrian Habsburgs about 5-6,000,000 

It will thus be seen that, leaving aside the Americas, the combined 
Habsburgs had a population almost exactly equal to that of the Ottomans. 

Two more points may be made. First, in all three empires population was 
growing, at not loo dissimilar rates. Barkan puts the population of the Ottoman 
Empire around 1600 at 30 million. Mols shows a Spanish and Portuguese 
growth from 9,300,000 in 1500 to 11,300,000 in 1600 and a "Danubian*' growth 
from 5,500,000 to 7,000,000. This means that their age structures were probably 
similar and that the proportion or men of working and fighting age must have 
been about the same. Secondly, (he Ottoman Empire was much more urbanized 
than the Habsburg ones. No European city had a population approaching that of 
Istanbul (about 400,000) or Cairo (200,000-300,000) or even Aleppo (probably 
over 100,000); of all the Habsburg cities only Naples approached the 100,000 
mark; Seville, Cordoba, Granada, Barcelona, Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Palermo 
and Messina, had around 50,000 inhabitants and Vienna and Prague probably 
less. 9 



III. AGRICULTURE: 



9 Sce H. Inalcik. EI2 s.v. "Istanbul" : Janet Abu Lughod. Cairo (Princeton. 1971) p. 131: Aodrf 
Raymond, Grandes viltes arabes d I'epoque ottomane (Paris, 1985); for (he European figures see 
Hclleiocr. op. eit., p. 81. 
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Since in all the areas surveyed (he bulk of the land was devoted to grain 
and since the New World crops (particularly maize and potatoes) had not yet 
established themselves, the most meaningful index for comparison is the yield- 
to-seed ratio for wheat, which was by far the most widespread crop. However, it 
should be noted that this ratio does not necessarily re flea yields per acre, since 
sowing practices differed in various localities. 

The only Ottoman figures I have so far found relate to the mid-nineteenth 
century, and average 5 or 6 to 1 in both Anatolia and Rumelia. 10 There is no 
reason to believe that sixteenth century yields were appreciably lower, since no 
significant improvements had been introduced in the intervening period. In the 
Arab provinces the yield was probably lower, except in (lie fertile, irrigated, Nile 
valley where it was much higher. 

For Spain, the earliest figure, 3-4 to 1, refers to Catalonia in 1533-1548; 
by 1780 it had risen to 5. 11 There is no reason to believe that the national 
average for Spain was higher than the figure for Catalonia. In Italy, however, 
yields were distinctly higher- 5- 6 or over - and in Belgium higher still, 
averaging 10.9 in 1586-1602. 12 For Austria in the eighteenth century a 3-5 yield 
prevailed. 13 As for earlier figures, in the mid-sixteenth century yields of 2 or less 
were recorded in various parts of Hungary, rising to 3.5 in the seventeenth 
century, and in 1651-1700 lo 3-4 in pans of Czechoslavakia. 14 

There is therefore every reason to believe that Ottoman yields were as high 
as, or higher than, those in the Habsburg lands. Given its wide range of climates 
and terrain, (from the Balkans to the Nile valley), the Ottoman Empire may also 
have had a greater variety of crops. It was generally a net exporter of wheat (from 
Egypt, Rumelia, and Rumania), livestock (North Africa), cotton (from Cyprus, 
Syria and Greece) and silk (mainly re-exports from Iran). 1 5 



IV. MINERALS : 

All three empires were well-endowed with minerals. The Ottomans drew 
ample supplies of iron, copper, lead, mercury, and silver from both the Balkans 



10 Charles Issawi, The Economic History of Turkey (Chicago. 1980) pp. 214-215. 
H B. H. Slicher V an Bath, Yield Ratios 1810-1820 (Wageniogen. 1963) pp. 42. 60. 
^Ibid, p. 42; Fan tana History, op. cit, p. 616. 

13 Ernst Wangermaan, The Austrian Achievement, 1700-1800 (London, 1973) p. 24. 
^Van Bath, op. cit. p. 61, Fontana History; op. cit, pp. 602-604. 

1S Feraand Braudel. Tlte Mediterranean, (2 vols., New York, 1972) pp. 583, 585, 84. 117, 156, 
209, 559, and 562-565. 
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and Anatolia. 16 The main deficiency was tin, which was imported from Britain 
and elsewhere. Spain was very rich in minerals: iron in the Basque provinces, 
lead, silver, copper in Huelva, mercury in Aim ad en and other lesser minerals. 
Belgium and Italy were also well-endowed with minerals. And, of course, there 
was the huge influx of gold and silver from America. 

The Austrian Habsburgs were even more fortunate. Their mountainous 
lands contained an ideal combination of minerals, untouched by Roman 
exploitation, thick forests providing building Umber, charcoal and pitprops, and 
water power to drive the increasingly complex machinery that was installed in 
the Middle Ages and early modem times. Bohemia, Silesia and Hungary supplied 
gold, silver and copper, and Styria, Carinlhia, Tyrol and Bohemia had large iron 
mines. 17 

It should be noted that mining technology in Europe was more advanced 
and innovative than in the Ottoman Empire. The amalgamation process for 
separating silver from its ore was introduced in Spain and its colonies early in 
the sixteenth century. For iron smelting, the use of blast furnaces also spread 
from the Netherlands to Galicia, Styria and other parts of Europe at the same 
time and water driven machinery was increasingly used to crush ores and drain 
mines. 18 The Ottomans tried to keep up with such developments, but tended to 
lag behind. 



V. MANUFACTURING 

On both sides textiles were the leading industry. The Ottomans had such 
great centers as Istanbul, Bursa, Cairo, Aleppo, Damascus and Salonica. The 
Spanish Habsburgs also had large centers in Castille, Andalusia and Catalonia, 
and more important ones in Belgium, North Italy and Naples. The main Austrian 
centers were Bohemia and Silesia. 

In this field loo the technological superiority of Europe was already 
apparent. In textiles the Ottomans tended to import the more valuable woollens 
and silks and to export cheaper cottons, or textile fibres. Other goods, such as 
glassware and paper, that had formerly been exported from the Middle East were 



' Robert Anhegger, Beitr&ge zur Geschichte des Bergbaus im osmanischen Reich, 2 vols. 
(Istanbul, 1943-1945): Ahmcl Refik, Osmanli Devrinde Ttirkiye Madenleri, (Istanbul, 1931); see 
alio Charles Lssawi, The Economic History of Turkey, op. cit, pp. 273-298. 
'^John V. Nef, "Mining and Metallurgy in Medieval Civilization," Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe, vol. II, (Cambridge, 1952) pp. 433-441 and 469-473; see also Ferdinand 
Tremel, Wirtschafts und Sozial Geschichte Osterreichs (Vienna, 1969). 

1 ^Domemco Sella, "European Industries", in Fontana Economic History, op. cit, p. 395; Nef, 
op. cit, pp. 458-469. 
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now imported. In the use of water, and especially wind power, Europe was far 
more advanced than the Middle East and coal was beginning to be used, for 
instance in Belgium. 19 In metallurgy and armaments, the Ottomans tried hard to 
keep up with Europe by using the services of converts to Islam; we do not bear 
of a reverse flow of men or techniques. And, of course, European industry, 
mining, commerce, finance and even agriculture, were beginning to profit from 
the diffusion of printing which, in the Ottoman Empire, was restricted to non- 
Arabic scripts. 



VI. TRANSPORT: 

Little need be said on this subject. Doth sides suffered from a lack of 
navigable rivers, the Danube being the main exception, but both the Ottomans 
and the Spanish Habsburgs used coastal navigation very extensively — (he 
Austrian Habsburg Empire was, of course, landlocked. On land, the Ottomans 
had the advantage of using the camel, whose load was twice Uiat of (he horse or 
mule; 20 on (he oilier hand, Europeans made much more use of carts and carriages. 
And on die seas (here seems little doubt thai European ships, including Spanish, 
which bad to sail Atlantic waters, were definitely superior to the Mediterranean 
galleys and other vessels which constituted the Ottoman navy and mercantile 
marine. For the same reasons, the art of navigation was more advanced in 
Europe. 



VII. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION: 

Only two brief observations will be made under this heading. On (he one 
hand one has the impression — fortified by what Andrew Hess has said — (hat 
the Ottoman monarchs had a much tighter control of (heir economy than did the 
Austrian, or even the Spanish, Habsburgs and (hat (hey could mobilize a larger 
proportion of total resources. One also has the impression that the deficits in (he 
Ottoman state budgets were much smaller than those in Spain. There does not 
seem to be anything comparable to Philip II's huge loans or to his spectacular 
bankruptcy of 1575. It is true dial the Ottoman akfe was steadily debased but the 
loss in its value between 1 500 and 1 700 does not seem to have been greater than 
that of the Spanish maravedi; however, it was much greater than (he decline in 
the Austrian pfund-pfennig. 21 But, as against that, economic institutions and 



iy A. Rupert Hall. "Scientific Method and Progress of Techniques", in Cambridge Economic 
History, vol. IV, op. cit, pp. 103; Charles Issawi, "Technology, Energy and Civilization", 
IJMES, August 1991. 

^Charles Issawi, The Economic History of Turkey, op. cit, p. 177. 

^See the graphs drawn by Frank Spooner in Cambridge Economic History of Europe, op. cit, 
Vol. IV, p. 458; for the Castilian budget in 1574 see Geoffrey Parker, Spain and the Netherlands 
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methods in the private sector — including banks, companies, insurance and 
accountancy — were distinctly more developed in the Habsburg empires than in 
the Ottoman. 



VIII. CONCLUDING REMARKS: 

The preceding analysis suggests that, in the great conflict pitting the 
Ottomans against the combined Habsburgs, the protagonists were evenly 
matched. The population, resources and — lo a lesser extent — technologies on 
either side were roughly equal. The additional handicap imposed on Turkey by 
wars with Iran was offset by that imposed on Spain by the wars with France. 

After about 1580, however, Spain tacitly withdrew from the fight against 
die Ottomans, leaving Austria to bear the brunt of the battle, along with such 
allies as it could muster. And here the discrepancy was very great — a 10 to 1 
advantage in area and 3 or 4 to 1 in population in favor of the Ottomans. No 
wonder that Austria remained on the defensive until the end of the seventeenth 
century, particularly after it threw its armies into the Thirty Years War. 

There was much resemblance between the Austro-Hungarian and the 
Ottoman empires. Doth were multi-ethnic, polyglot states, harboring many sects 
and held together by common loyalty lo a sovereign and an overwhelmingly 
predominant religion (Islam, Catholicism). But in addition there was a symbiotic 
relation between them. The Austrian Habsburg Empire arose as a response to the 
Ottoman invasion. After the collapse of Hungary at Mobacs, it became the main 
defence of Europe. With the decline of the Ottomans, it expanded in the Balkans 
— and also in Poland. But by then it was no longer fulfilling an essential 
function, and the center of the action had shifted to Western Europe — to the 
Netherlands, France and Great Britain. Eventually, both the Habsburg and the 
Ottoman empires succumbed to the same enemy: Nationalism, bom of the 
French Revolution, Romanticism and the economic and social changes that were 
taking place in Europe. The first to respond were the Balkans — the Greeks, 
Serbs, Rumanians and others. Then came the tum of the Central Europeans — 
the Czechs, Hungarians and Croats. These movements exacerbated the 
nationalism of the dominant groups, the Turks and the Germans, and the result 
was intense struggle in both empires. Both were shattered by the FirsL World 
War and their dynasties were swept away almost simultaneously. 22 



(London. 1979) p. 32; few ihe Ottoman budgets of 1564-65, 1591-92, 1597-98, I64B and 1650 

see Bernard Lewis, Islam in History (London, 1973) p. 210. 

22 H. A. L. Fisher. A History of Europe (London, 1936) pp. 729-735. 
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According to Vasari, when Charles V was staying in Bologna in 1 529-30 for his 
coronation by Pope Clement VII, the artist Parmigianino would now and again 
turn up to watch him dining in state. No doubt inspired by what he had seen, he 
began to work on a large allegorical portrait of the Emperor. The surviving 
version of the painting described by Vasari shows the seated Figure of the young 
Charles, in armour, with a baton in one band and a sword in the other. While the 
winged Figure of Fame descends with palm and laurel branch, an infant Hercules 
offers him a globe. The globe is turned in such a way as to depict, not — as 
might have been expected — Charles' new empire in the Indies, nor even, with 
any clarity, his extensive European dominions, but the Mediterranean, the Horn . 
of Africa, (he Arabian peninsula and the Indian Ocean. 1 

The choice of the region to be depicted would hardly seem fortuitious. The 
armies of Suleyrnim had recently withdrawn from their encampment outside the 
walls of Vienna, and hopes were running high that the newly crowned Emperor 
would rally the forces of Christendom and march against the Turk. 
Pannigianino's allegorical representation of Charles as the champion of 
Christendom against Islam, even if it was not commissioned by the Emperor 
himself, conformed well with the official imagery being developed by the 
Imperial entourage in these years. These were the years when the Imperial 
chancellor, Gatlinara, was planning the publication of a new edition of Dante's 



*G. Vasari, Le vite de' piu eccelcnti Pittori Scultori ed Architletori (Opere, ed. G. Milanesi, . 
Florence, 1878 — 85, vol. 5, p. 229). The picture was considered lost, until a painting 
resembling that described by Vasari was identified in (he Cook collection. The attribution to 
Parmiaganino of this version, now in private hands in New York, has been disputed. See S. J. 
Friedberg, Parmigianino (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), pp. 112-13, 207-8, and Fig. 132; and 
Ferdinando Bologna, "II 'Carlo V del Parmigianino," Paragone 73 (1956), pp. 3-16. Neither of 
these authors comments on the parts of the globe depicted by the artist, and the question is 
likewise omitted in the recent iconographical discussion of the painting by Fernando Checa 
Cremades, Carlos V y la imagen del hiroe en el renacimiento (Madrid, 1987), pp. 39-40. 
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Monorchia, the classic statement of the Imperial theme; 2 w hen the Christi an 
humanist circ le around^ Charles was advocating the reunion of Christendom and 
the reformation of the church under the Imperial aegis; and when int oxicating 
visions, were. floating in the air, of ' the coming es^blishmenL of a universal 
monarch y and Jhe_subsequent return of Aslraea, or Justice, to the earth. 3 They 
were also the years that saw the beginning of the construction in Granada of 
Charles' Imperial palace, whose situation, inside the fortified heights of the 
Alhambra, commemorated the triumph of Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492 and 
symbolized their grandson's own commitment to (he cause of victory over 
Islam. 4 

Symbolic references to the Emperor's role as the paladin of Christendom 
against Islam represented a useful devi ce for lcpiumann^jhe^reat Ha bsburg 
imperial p .ypfrimp.nt nf ihP! parj y^ sixteenth cen tury. To the friends of the 
Habsburg s, the empire of Charles V, with all ihc~exciting prospects that it 
offered for the reconciliation and reunion of a dangerously divided Europe, 
provided the best and perhaps the only hope, for the salvation of Christendom at 
a time when (he Turks were battering against its gates. To the enemies of the 
Habsburgs, that same empire, and its effective successor, the Spanish Monarchy 
of his son, Philip II, was aiming at a universal monarchy which would destroy 
European liberties and subject the continent to the dynastic ambitions of the 
House of Austria. In this reading, Charles V's use of the Turkish threat as a 
justification for his actions was no more than a piece of cynical exploitation 
designed to further his own ambitions and those of his family. The greatest threat 
to Christendom came not from the ambitions of the Turk but from those of its 
self-proclaimed champion against the Turk, the Emperor himself. '1 cannot deny,' 
said Francis I to the Venetian envoy, 'that I keenly desire die Turk powerful and 
ready for war, not for himself, because he is ait infidel and we are Christians, but 
to undermine the emperor's power to force heavy expenses upon him and to 
reassure all other governments against so powerful an enemy. 5 

Whatever the reading of Habsburg intentions. Hie fact remained (hat, 
especially after Mohacs in 1526, no European ruler could afford for long to leave 
out of has calculations the looming presence of the Turks in (he Mediterranean, 
in North Africa and on the Hungarian plain. The empire of Suleyman was a fact 
of life, influencing at countless points the course of sixteenth-century European 
development. Whatever Francis 1 might say, this empire was generally perceived 



z John M. Headley, The Emperor and his Chancellor (Cambridge, 1983), p. Ill; Marcel 
Bataillon, Erasmo y Espaha (Mexico Cily, 1950), vol. I. p. 270. 

■'Frances A. Yates, Astraea. Vie Imperial Theme in the Sixteenth Century (London and Boston. 
1975). pp. 20-28. 

4 Earl J. Rosenthal, The Palace of Charles V in Gronada (Princeton, 1985), pp. 263-4. 
5 R. J. Knechl, Francis I (Cambridge, 1982), p. 225. 
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as aggressive and menacing . The European image of Islam, after all, had been 
shared by many centuries, arid the fears that lay dee p in the con sciousness of 
C hristendom had been powerfully reawakened by the fall of Constantinople a nd 
t he subsequent expansion of Ottoman power, E urope, it was true, had successes 
of its own to set against these disasters — the reconquest of Granada, the Spanish 
penetration of North Africa, the establishment of a string of Portuguese bases all 
the way from Africa to East Asia, and Spain's providential discovery of the New 
World of America. Bui the discovery and conversion of millions of American 
Indians were seen as no more than compensation for the subjugation of many 
other millions of Europeans under the yoke of Islam. Christendom, in other 
w ords, saw i tself threate ned again by its traditi onal enemy, and automatically 
responded, as it had always responded to the perceived threat, with GQlToTa 
crusade. 

The obvious beneficiary of this aspiration was Charles V by virtue of his 
position as Holy Roman Emperor — and a Holy Roman Emperor, moreover, to 
whom had fallen not only the traditional Imperial and Habsburg inheritance, but 
also, through bis grandparents Ferdinand and Isabella, an Iberian inheritance, with 
all the potential reserves of wealth and power that this implied. From Ranke 6 to 
Braudel 7 the rise and coexistence during the sixteenth century of those two great 
superpowers, the Ottoman and the Habsburg, at either end of the Meditrerranean, 
has exercised a strong fascination over historians. Is Braudel right in thinking 
that 'history' (one of his favorite notional entities) is 'by turn favorable and 
unfavorable to vast political formations,' so that Charles V's empire, if not 
Charles V himself, was in fact preordained? 8 Or was their simultaneous 
emergence sheer coincidence, as the fortuitous character of Charles' vast 
inheritance would appear to suggest? Or did an empire call forth an empire, as 
Charles' assumption of his God-given mission to defend Europe from the infidel 
would indicate? 

One of the problems about this kind of question is that it can only be 
answered by what would in effect be an impossibly complex exercise in 
counierf actual history. What difference, in other words, would it have made to the 
course of sixteenth-century European history if in 1520, as Paolo Giovio put it, 
'a gentle lamb' really had 'succeeded a fierce lion 19 — if Suleyman had indeed 
proved as peace-loving as western observers deluded themselves into believing? 
One thing at least, I suspect, would have remained unchanged: the west in the 



e Leopold Ranke, The Ottoman and the Spanish Empires in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, irans. Walter R. Kellcy (London, 1843). 

^ La Miditerranie et le monde Mediterraneen a I'ipoque de Philippe If, (lad. e<L, Paris, 1966). 
*Ibid. t vol. II, p. 14. 

^Quoted by Roger Bigelow Merriman, Suleiman the Magnificent (1944; repr. New York, 1966), 
p. 37. 
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first half of the sixteenth century would not have escaped some form of imperial 
experiment . Dynast ic accident and imperial election had combined to conc entrate 
an unprecendented amount of territory and resou rces in thehands j)f_a sing le man. 
Givenjhe traditional associations of the Imperial title, the political rivahiesof 
the European powafsT and ffie refigious ferment of early sixleenth-ccntuiy-EiiiQpe_ 
wilblEe^^DsaTonnablBty of the papacy lo lake in hand the urgent work of 
reformation, it is hard lo escape the conclusion that — Siileyman or no 
Silleyircui — MM S massive concentration , of power wpuM mexorably haw_J.ed.lo 
some kind of attempt to make a reality of empire. 

The ways in which that concentration of power was used, however, and 
indeed the degree of success which it succeeded in commanding, seem to have 
been profoundly affected by the presence of the Turks. If some form of imperial 
experiment was in any event on the cards for sixteenth-century Europe, we need 
to know how [hat experiment was assisted, distorted or impeded by (lie need to 
face the perceived challenge of Islam. What, of course, remained unclear to 
sixteenth -century Europeans was how far that perceived challenge was a real 
challenge. In spite of western awareness throughout the sixteenth century of 
Ottoman-Persian rivalry, and periodic attempts by Hie west to collaborate with 
the Shah, 10 it was hard for Christendom to grasp that it was not the exclusive 
focus of the Sultan's interest and of his aggressive intentions. Nor does it seem 
to have crossed the minds of Europeans that, as seen from Istanbul, it was 
Christendom that represented the challenge and the threat, and that the 
aggressiveness which for them was inherent in the behaviour of the Turk might 
itself on occasions represent a response to some prior Christian attack. 

The combination of fear and i ncomprehension with w hi ch s ix t een In - 
century Europe faced the Turk helped cr eate a climate that was favorable lothe 
claims of Charles V. and later of P rjffiiTiT77o~ihe jiominaTTe a'cfersHip of 
Christendom in its sirug£le_wiih Islam. To that extent at least the proximity of a 
militaniTQuoman power on the flanks of Europe helped to reinforce the 
universalis! aspirations inherent both in Charles' imperialism and in the ideology 
of the Spain of Philip II. But, as both rulers found to their evident distress, there 
were sharp limits to the extent to which the reservoir of generalized support 
elicited by the news of another Ottoman attack could be translated into such 
practical necessities as money and men. It is striking that even in Castile, 
conditioned by its centuries of war against the Moors, appeals based on the 
dangers of a renewed Ottoman advance were all too liable to fall on deaf ears. For 
Castilians, the Moors and Moriscos might remain uncomfortably close, but the 
power of the Turks was still remote. 11 Similar problems would confront Charles 



10 D«othy Vaughan, Europe and the Turk (Liverpool, 1954), pp. 207-14. 

1 'See iosi Antonio Maravall, Carlos V y el pensamieruo politico del renacimiento (Madrid, 

I960), p. 90. 
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and his brother Ferdinand in their appeals to the Germans. It was always easier to 
drum up general protestations of concern than practical support. 12 

Yet, for all the recalcitrance shown by subjects, dependants and clients, it 
was dangerous for them to get loo far out of line. The Magyars, the Sicilians, 
the Neapolitans, the Genoese, all saw obvious advantages in preserving the 
Habsburg connection, so long as the Turks were threatening and defence costs 
were high. Expensive fortresses had to be built and manned along the Italian 
coastlin e and the Hungarian plain; armies had to be mobilized, and fleets fitted 
oul Only the Hahsburgs could lay hands on the resources to undertake and 
sustain such larg e-scale enterp rises, and the knowledge of uiis wasjojpjovejji 
" powerful TactoTiri mainta ining Habsbure preeminence in sixteenth -century 
Europ e. BraudeT suggests 13 that around 1600 the smaller states of Europe once 
again began to come into their own, and connects their resurgence with the 
mutual exhaustion of the Ottoman and Habsburg super-states towards the end of 
the century. But this may perhaps be a little too neat. For if there was an 
impulsion towards cohesion in sixteenth-century Europe, as evidenced by the 
aspiration towards the unity of Christendom and the willingness of some parts at 
least of the continent to place themselves under (he umbrella of Habsburg 
protection, there were also powerful forces pulling in the opposite direction. Tjjp. 
Turks may well have represented a threat, but equally, they represented an 
opportunity, and an opportunity that was eagerly seize d. It was seized, most 
obviously, by Francis I, who saw in a working alliance with the Sultan his best 
chance of checking the growth of Habsburg power. It was seized, too, by the 
Lutherans, who came to realize that the proximity of Turks to the heartlands of 
Europe provided them with unique possibilities for leverage in their attempts to 
establish the Protestant Reformation in Germany. 

Luther himself at first saw the Ottoman onslaught as a fitting punishment 
for the wickedness of the pope and the sinfulness of his compatriots, and was 
opposed in the early 1520's to any campaign against the Turk. But he rather 
grudgingly changed his tune as the Sultan's army approached. 14 At the same time 
it dawned on the Lutheran princes and cities that they could turn Ferdinand's 
growing preoccupation with the threat to Hungary to their own confessional 
advantage. In 1526 for the First lime they used Ferdinand's request for emergency 
aid as a bargaining counter to demand religious concessions, and this was to 
become standard practice during the 1530's. 15 At critical moments, in the early 
1530's and again in the period of his disastrous Algiers expedition of 1541, 



See Stephen A Fischer-Galati, Ottoman Imperialism and Gentian Protestantism, 1521-1555 
(Cambridge. Mass.. 1959). 
13 La M&litenrmee. II. p. 46. 

'^Fischer-Galati, Ottoman Imperialism, pp. 18 and 34. 
15 Ibid., pp. 35-6. 
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Charles was forced to draw back from a confrontation with the German 
Protestants, in part at least because of his preoccupation with the Ottoman 
danger. When at last, in 1 546, be was free to turn back to central Europe and deal 
with the Protestant rebels it was already loo lale . The Reformatio ns G ermany 
had been given sufficient time to establish an d consolid ate itselfjjnder the cove r 
of the^furkish threat . In due course i t would^xE rT ^speaaUj ^mjU Calvinist 
formjoregions that had fajjen under Turkish dominat ion or influence. 

The Otto man threat, then, played a vital part in affirming and confirming 
the permanent division" of Christen^nTeven as "fl breamed newTTfe^mo the 
concept of ChristendonTflself. i Danes vTemTirolleTnnTionffi with 
Francis I, and harassed at one and the same time by the activities of the 
Lutherans, the urgent pleas of his brother for help m recovering Hungary, and by 
the rise of Ottoman naval power in the Mediterranean, found that he had an 
impossible task on bis hands. There were moments of triumph, like the Tunis 
campaign of 1535, commemorated in a series of twelve tapestries after designs 
by the Flemish painter Jan Vermeyen. These were carried wherever the Emperor 
went, and were ceremoniously set up on great state occasions attended by him 
and his Spanish royal successors, as if to emphasize their continuing 
commitment to the war against Islam. 16 But Charles could not possibly hope to 
hold the line simultaneously on all fronts, even with the resources of the 
Fuggers, and of America, behind him. The Tunis campaign of 1535 was the first 
Imperial campaign to be financed by the silver of Peru, 17 and consequently 
deserves to be remembered as the first occasion on which the New World was 
called in to redress the balance of (he Old. Yet even this infusion of New World 
wealth produced no more than a transitory rcdressment. The structure was too 
cumbersome to sustain die weight of the demands being imposed upon it, and by 
the later years of the reign of Charles V the West's great imperial experiment was 
visibly faltering. As a response to the Ottoman mega-system, the Christian 
mega-system was showing signs of possessing mega-faults. 

But long before the abdication of Charles V in 1556 a self-adjusting 
process had got under way. This consisted of the progressive division of Charles' 
unwieldy inheritance into two distinctive parts. Already from 1532 Charles and 
bis brother were beginning to go their separate ways as Ferdinand, thwarted in 
his hopes of rolling back the Turks, moved slowly towards an accomodation 
with the Sultan that would save the Austrian patrimony from further attack in 
bis lifetime, and would lead in due course to a compromise in Hungary. 18 This 
gradual distancing of Charles and Ferdinand foreshadowed the break-up of Charles' 



'"Jonathan Brown and J. H. Elliott. A Palace for a King (New Haven and London, 1980), p. 148. 
' 7 Ramon Carande, Carlos V y sus banqueros, vol. Ill (Madris. 1967). pp. 169-70. 
^Pauline Sutler Fichlner, Ferdinand I of Austria: the Politics of Dynastkbm in the Age of 
Reformation (New York, 1982). pp. 100-101. 
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empire in the early 1550's. In the family negotiations thai led to the formal 
division of the Habsburg inheritance, the Austrian branch of the Habsburgs 
would be left not only with the Austrian patrimonial lands, but also with the 
Imperial title, with its large, if vague, responsibilities and its rich ideological 
connotations. Similarly, the succession of Charles' son, Philip, to his father's 
Burgundian-Spanish inheritance and the creation of a distinctive Spanish branch 
of the Habsburgs, was also a formal recognition of pre-existing realities, in 
particular of the unwieldiness of Charles' empire and the growing preponderance 
of (he Iberian peninsula within it. 

Various elements contributed to the development of this Spanish 
preponderance between the 1520's and the 1550's: the military effectiveness of 
the tercios, the tax-paying capabilities of Castile, its acquisition of a transatlantic 
and silver-rich empire, and, by no means least, the increasing strategic 
importance of the western and central Mediterranean in the war against Islam, 
which thrust Spain itself, Spanish Italy and Spanish North Africa into the front 
line. The organism that was in fact in the process of development as the 
successor (o Charles' overextended empire was a Mediterranean state, financed by 
Genoa (less vulnerable than its rival, Venice, to pressure from the Turk) and 
powered by Castile. 

Castile's great and growing improvement in the Mediterranean struggle, 
which reached its climax in the 1550's and 1560's, grew out of a set of 
perceptions and interests that were already well-established by 1516, when 
Charles received the Iberian inheritance of his grandfather, Ferdinand the 
Catholic. If the reconqucsl of Granada at the end of the fifteenth century solved 
one problem for Castile by liberating the last remnants of Iberian territory from 
Islamic occupation, it created a new and potentially serious problem by bringing 
under Christian rule a large Islamic community which found itself articially 
separated from its brethren on the other side of the straits. The first revolt of the 
Alpujarras in 1499-1500 had a profound impact on Castilian attitudes and 
policies. On the one hand, it led to the famous 1 502 decree, by which all Moors 
in Castile were to accept cony ersjQjijHjeAyjLthe country. The end result was the 
creation of a large and una&similaled Morisco community which continued to 
look with yearning towards the Islamic world of North Africa, and would 
constitute a growing security problem for (he Spanish crown as Mediterranean 
tensions increased. 19 The other effect of the revolt was to heighten anti-Islamic 



For Granada and the Morisco question, see especially Julio Caro Baroja, Les mo rise os del reaio 
de Granada (Madrid, 1957), and Antonio Dominguez Ortiz and Bernard Vincent, Hisioria de las 
moriscos (Madrid, 1978). The tenacity with which the Moriscos clung to (heir traditional ways is 
vividly illustrated by the inquisitorial cases discussed by Mercedes Garcia- Arena). Inquisicidn y 
moriscos. Los procesos del tribunal de Cuenca (Madrid, 1978). 
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feeling in Spain, and prompt fresh calls for a crusade, which would ptant the 
cross on North African soil. 20 

The high hopes of another great crusade and conquest were to be thwarted 
by shortage of money, divided counsels in Spain itself, and the unpromising 
character of the North African terrain, at least as seen by Spanish eyes. The 
Spaniards settled instead for a policy of limited occupation, based on the 
possession of a handful of garrison points. In retrospect this policy gave Spain 
the worst of every world. The Spanish presence in the Maghrib was assertive 
enough to heighten tensions and rally the forces of Ihe Muslim opposition, 
while too weak to keep that opposition under effecetive control. The Spain of 
Charles V found itself saddled with a chain of vulnerable North African outposts, 
while Algiers under Hayreddin Barbarossa was transformed into a nest of corsairs 
who raided the Spanish and Italian coasts and imperiled Spain's supply routes and 
shipping lanes. An already uncomfortable situation was made still worse atfer 
1534 when Sulcyman responded to the Spanish attack on the Morea by making 
Hayrcddtn commander of his fleet 21 The subsequent Ottoman naval revival and 
the lightening of the links between Istanbul and Algiers, brought North Africa 
and the central and western Mediterranean well within the orbit of Turkish 
influence. To Spain from the 1530's the power of Suleyman now seemed 
ominously close. 

This frigh tening sense of proximity helped to create a siege mentality in 
the Iberian peninsula during the middle decades of the century. At any moment 
the garrison posts in North Africa might be overrun, grain supplies from Sicily 
be cuL and Spain's Moorish population rise in rebellion, possibly in conjunction 
with a Turkish sea-borne invasion. These nightmare prospects go a long way 
towards explaining Spanish behaviour and" reactions between the I5 30's and 
!57U 's. Anxieties over the peril from Islam preyed upon a^ oaety aTfeady alarmed 
by fears of heresy and Protestant subversion, a nd in evitabl y t heir effe ct was to 
"intensif y Spa in's obsession with religious orthodoxy, giving it a sharpe r^more 
militant edgeTThis new"religious militancy gave impetusTTo the revival of 
crusading idealism — a revival that found visible expression in the two Holy 
Leagues of 1538 and 1570, when Spain, Venice and the Papacy combined their 
forces to undertake the great naval enterprises that would lead respectively to the 
disaster of Prevesa and the triumph of Lcpanto in 1571. As tends to happen in 
super-power relationships, it was almost as if the two super-powers were 
becoming mirror-images of one another, with crusade responding to jihad and 
jihad to crusade. 



i che sixteenth century, see Andrew C. Hess, The Forgotten 
Frontier (Chicago and London, 1978), and F. Braudcl, "Les Espagnols el I'Aftiquc du Nord de 
1492 a 1577," Revue Africaine, 60 (1928), pp. 184-233, 351-410. 
^Hess, Forgotten Frontier, p. 72. 
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The mirror-image repeated itself in their internal as well as their external 
policies, as the heightened militancy brought into sharper relief the problem of 
domestic deviants. Spain's potentially subversive Moriscos could not escape 
closer scrutiny at a time of all-out war w ith Islam^Asa^result, benign neglect 
was now replaced by intrusive pressures to conform, with predictably disastrous 
results. The second revolt of the Alpujarras, between 1568 and 1S70, was a 
traumatic event, not only for the Moriscos, but also for the Christians of Spain. 
It came at the worst possible moment for Philip II, already hard pressed by the 
naval war in the Mediterranean and now confronted in northern Europe by the 
beginnings of the Netherlands revolt. 

Recent scholarship has made us increasingly aware of the close connection 
between Philip's problems in the Mediterranean and his growing difficulties in 
northern Europe. The Ottoman danger seemed to him so serious that he felt 
bound during those critical years of the 1560's and early I570's to give it 
priority. The effect of his preoccupation with the Mediterranean struggle and the 
Morisco revolt was to diminish the supply of funds available to his government 
in the Netherlands during those decisive early moments of Dutch unrest, and to 
prevent him from throwing the full weight of his personal authority into the 
attempt to check heresy and subversion in the Netherlands before it was too late. 
William of Orange and his colleagues were well aware that the Sultan had Riven 
them a reprieve, and indeed William sent a personal aflcnt to negotiate with the 
Sultan in the hope of persuading him to maintain hisjjressure on Sjjain. 22 
Subsequently, the Duke of Alba's attempts to crush the Dutch revolt were To be 
seriously hampered by the diversion of funds for the Lepanto campaign and its 
aftermath. In other wor ds, we see a repetit ion in the Netherlands of the situation 
in Germany in th e 1 S3U s and lMUs. in both instances, the preoccupation w ith 
t he dangers from the Ottoman Empire had created the oppo rtunity in the west for, 
su ccessful revolt. The** 'wo mvn lis hrti^njfrftmj^hanj^ 

In reviewing U»e impact of the empire of Suleyman on the western world 
of the sixteenth century, it is this particular aspect which I would most wish to 
underline. The confrontation of (he two great systems of the sixteenth century, 
the Ottoman and the Habsburg, ended in stalemate, with their progressive 
disengagement from the 1570's as the Ottomans turned to their eastern frontier, 
while the Spain of Philip II turned to face its new enemies in northern Europe. It 
was, in my view, a paradoxical legacy, reflecting the paradoxes within European 
society itself. 

European history may be regarded as the history of a continuing dialectic 
between the aspiration toward unity and the pressure for diversity. The empire of 



Geoffrey Parker, Spain and the Netherlands (London, 1979), pp. 29-30. 
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SUlcyman inserted itself into this dialectic at a critical moment in European 
development. The threat posed by Islam gave a powerful impetus to the 
yearnings for Christian unity, and helped create a climate in which a universal 
monarchy became for a moment a thinkable possibility. Both Charles V and 
Philip II were able to capitalize on these aspirations, and in the Habsburg system 
that they established and embodied they created a supra-national structure which 
looked, at least for a moment, as if it could become coterminous with 
Christendom. But, the stronger the pressure for unity, the greater the resistance: 
and the effect of the Turkish threat was simultaneously to enhance the 
opportunities For successful resistance to those very moves towards unity that it 
had helped to promote. France's. challenge to Hahsburfl dynastic ambitions: the 
consolidation of the Protestant Reformation; the secess i on of the Dutch from 
Spanish rule — all these were powerf ull y assisted b y the diversion of Habsburg 
energies into the war against tKe'Turk.'ln omerworosr»nhe"Turkish challenge at 
one level reinforced the age-old feeling for the solidarity of Christendom, at 
another it furthered the process of religious and political fragmentation which 
made that dream of unity unrealizable . The European world that emerged from the 
sixteenth-century confronta tion wi th Islam was a world defjnUiyel^sa on the 
path of poli tical, religious and cultural piurailsmTffisTn turn prompts a final 
question. JJid the confrontation o tTiroselwo^rHt empir es, the Ottoman and the 
Habsburg, have a similar impact on the Middle East? To this may be added a 
supplementary question: if not, why not? 



SOLEYMAN the magnificent and the 

REPRESENTATION OF POWER IN THE CONTEXT 
OF OTTOMAN-HAPSBURG-PAPAL RIVALRY* 

Gulru NECtPOfiLU 



Three Venetian woodcuts and an engraving by Agostino Veneziaoo depict Sultan 
Suleyman I with a fantastic headgear that could almost be dismissed as a figment 
of Orientalist imagination (Figs. 1-4). However, in a fascinating article, Otto 
Kurz has demonstrated thai these prints are truthful graphic records of a 
spectacular golden helmet produced for the sultan by Venetian goldsmiths in 
1532. The Venetian diarist Marino Sanuto first saw this headgear, "the memory 
of which ought to be preserved," on 13 March 1532 at the jewelers' district of the 
Rial to. Three days later, it was put on public display at the Ducal Palace before 
being dispatched to the Ottoman court for sale 1 

An invoice published by Sanuto itemizes the detachable parts of the 
helmet together with the value of its jewels, a list that corresponds closely to the 
complicated headgear depicted in the prints (see Appendix). This document 
indicates that besides a plumed aigrette with a crescent-shaped mount, the golden 
helmet had four crowns with enormous twelve-carat pearls, a head band with 
pointed diamonds, and a neckguard wilh straps. Featuring fifty diamonds, forty- 
seven rubies, twenty-seven emeralds, forty-nine pearls, and a large turquoise, it 
was valued at a total of 144,000 ducats, including the cost of its velvet-lined gilt 
ebony case. 2 As Kurz has shown, this fantastic helmet-crown clearly constitutes 
the main subject of the series of Venetian prints depicting Suleyman that are 



*This article, which was awarded the Omer Lfltfi Balkan best article prize by the Turkish Studies 
Association in 1991. is reprinted from The Art Bulletin 71 (1989) with the permission of the 
journal. A shorter version was presented at the Princeton conference. 

^It was Kurz who first established the helmet's authenticity through references in contemporary 
European sources; see Kurz, 249-258. For the most recent views and bibliography, see the 
following exhibition catalogues: M. Muraro and D. Rosand. Titian and the Venetian Woodcut, 
Washington, DC, 1976, 20H-210; and Rogers and Ward, 53-54, Sanuto, LV, 634-636, is cited in 
Kurz, 249. 

^Sanuto, LV1, 10-11 Although Kurz cites most of Sanuto's references to the helmet-crown, he 
fails to mention this invoice. 
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thought to be based on a design by Titian (Figs. 1-4). The tall, compositionally 
dominant helmet is superimposed on the rather unflattering rendering of the 
sultan's profile, which appears to have been copied from earlier woodcuts issued 
in the 1520's. The large undated woodcuts {Figs. 1-3) are more precise in 
showing the helmet's details than Agostino Veneziano's derivative engraving 
from 1535 (Fig. 4), which shortens the plumed aigrette drastically to fit the 
print's smaller format. 3 

The transactions involving this helmet, which was sold to the Ottoman 
court for an enormous sum in 1532, have been carefully documented by Kurz, 
whose research has laid the groundwork for this paper. He has established the 
basic facts concerning the helmet, but he regarded its creation as a purely 
speculative commercial enterprise undertaken by a consortium of Venetian 
goldsmiths and merchants. He visualizes the sultan's first encounter with the 
helmet's resplendent jewels as the moment from the Arabian Nights when 
Aladdin's mother brought gorgeous jewels to the palace: "When the King saw the 
gems he was seized by surprise and cried: Never at all until this day saw I 
anything like these jewels for size and beauty and excellence; nor deem I that 
there be found in my treasury a single one like them." 4 This scenario 



Kurz perceptively noted thai the prints copied Suleyman's profile from earlier woodcuts; (Kurz, 
249, 254-255). For prints and medals from the l52Q's thai depict the beardless young suliao in 
profile, sec. L. Donati, "Due immagini ignote di Solimano 1," Studi orientalistiei in onoit di 
Giorgio Levi delta Vida, Rome, 1956, 1, 219-233. The order in which Siilcymln's various 
portraits featuring the Venetian helmet-crown were issued remains controversial . Kurz dates lite 
woodcut of Fig. 1 10 1532, and argues thai Agostino Veneziano's engraving of 1535 (I J 'ig. A), 
which is less precise in showing the helmet's details, derives from it. More recently, Muraro and 
Rosand have dated the Fig. 1 woodcut lo ca. 1540-50, arguing that it is a copy of Fig. 2, which 
ihcy date to ca. 1532-40. In their opinion, Fig. 2, which competes with the engraver's art to the 
degree that it imitates the lincwork of the burin, is the original woodcut attributable to Giovanni 
Britto, the fine graphic language of which is coarsened and simplified in Fig. 1, see n. 1. Peter 
Dreyer, on the other hand, has argued that Fig. 3 is the original woodcut from which Figs. 1 and 2 
derive; (Tizian und sein Kreis. 50 Venezianische Hotzschnitte aus dem Berliner 
Kupferstiehkabinctt. Staatliche Museen Preussicher Kullurbesitz. Berlin, n. d.. 55). However. 
Kurz's dating of Fig. 1 to 1532 seems lo find support in its depiction of Siileyman without a 
beard, following earlier images from the 1520's which it copies. The two other woodcuts (Figs. 
2, 3) that are more closely related to Agostino Veneziano's engraving of 1535 (Fig. 4) depict 
Siileyman with a beard — which the sultan grew in his later years — and thus appear to have been 
issued at a later date, around 1535. The original beardless image in Fig. 1. which later prints 
elaborated with an added beard and inscriptions, was probably created in 1532 to commemorate 
the helmet-crowns shipment to Istanbul. Its sober, precise workmanship accurately documents 
the elaborate stone sellings and the harmonious proportions of the tiara-like helmet, which is 
elongated in an exaggerated manner in later images (Figs. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8a-b). Disagreeing with 
Rosand's and Muraro's chronology, Oberhuber argues that there is oo reason why the original 
woodcut should have been cut long after the crown's completion in 1532, when interest in the 
subject had ended: "Prints of this son are produced when there is an immediate sale in view. They 
function as posters, flyers, or souvenirs". He adds that the woodcut's lines typify Titian's 
handling of the pen around 1532, which Britto has faithfully interpreted. See K. Oberhuber. 
"Titian Woodcuts and Drawings: Some Problems," in Tiziano e Venezia. Convegno 
Internationale di Studi, Venezia, 1976. Vicenza, 1980, 526. 
4 Kuxz, 255. 
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underestimates the degree of sophisticated cultural interaction that existed 
between the Ottoman court and the West. The Venetian partners must surely 
have had some prior indication that an artifact so costly and so unlike the 
Ottoman/Islamic emblems of sovereignty would be welcome at the sultan's 
court, before they set out to produce it. This article attempts to demonstrate tha t 
Ottoman officials were actively involved in the network of patronage that 
produced tb^ that its iconography^ was formulated to 

fulfill a specific propagandistic function in a context of Ottoman-Hapsburg-Papal 
rivalry. Supplementing (tun's valuable documentation and building upon his 
discoveries, this paper uses new textual evidence to present a more detailed 
picture of the helmet's meaning from an Ottoman point of view. After 
interpreting the helmel-crowris imperial mcsage and its differing "reception" by 
Western and Ottoman audiences, the article attempts to situate it within a broader 
framework of East-West artistic relations during the early pan of Sii ley man's 
reign (1520-66). It concludes with a discussion of the political nature of these 
cross-cultural artistic contacts initiated after the fall of Constantinople (1453), 
which abruptly came to an end by the middle of the sixteenth century. 



THE NETWORK OF PATRONAGE 

The patronage of the Venetian helmel-crown can be reconstructed from the 
patchy evidence available. Describing the international fame of goldsmiths on the 
Rialto who produced regalia for monarchs all over Europe, Francesco Sansovno 
writes: 

Forty years have passed now since Vincenzo Levriero in partnership 
with Luigi Caorlini and other famous jewel merchants produced a tall 
helmet with four crowns for Sii Ley man, Emperor of the Turks. It was 
ornamented and completely covered with so many jewels that this 
Prince, whose singular prudence and power are known to everyone, 
was stupefied by a thing so remarkable, and they became rich by it. 5 



^Sansovino. 134v; cited in Kurz, 250-251. Assuming that Vincenzo Levriero was also a 
goldsmith. Kurz writes. "No other works are known by the two goldsmiths. Vincenzo Levriero is 
for us only a name. Luigi Caorlini. who belonged to a family of Venetian goldsmiths, was a 
friend of Pieiro Arelino"; (Kurz, 251). Vincenzo came from ft family of great jewel merchants 
trading in the Levant, including Gaspare di Levriero. who died in Istanbul from the plague during 
1526; see Sanuto. XL, 894, 885. Vincenzo himself was a jewel merchant whose trips to the 
Ottoman court arc recorded in contemporary sources; see nn. 8, 13. A document prepared on 17 
Nov. 1531 reveals thai "Vincenzo di Livreri's" brothers, Giovanni and Pietro, would receive two 
thousand ducats and divide their paternal and fraternal inheritence among themselves if Vincenzo 
died, according to the specification of another document drawn up on 6 Mar. 1531. This 
document seems to have been drawn up just before Vincenzo Levriero was preparing to leave for 
Istanbul in order to deliver the Venetian helmet (ASV, Misc. Gregolin. Cane Private, Busta 43). 
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Sanuio agrees that the Caorlini family of goldsmiths produced this helmet 
in partnership with Venetian jewel merchants, including Vincenzo Levriero, 
Pietro Morosini, Jacomo Comer, Marco Antonio Sanudo, and the sons of Pietro 
Zen, who was the Venetian v'ice-bailo residing in Istanbul at thai lime. In a 
reference Kurz overlooked, Sanuto curiously mentions a representative of the 
Oltoman court, the sultan's chief treasurer, Defterd&r Iskender Celebi, among 
these Venetian partners. 6 Although Sanulo's invoice assesses the helmet's value 
at 144,400 ducats, the Venetian partners claimed to have made a hundred percent 
profit when it was sold for only 1 15,000 ducats. 7 This clue implies a substantial 
Ottoman investment in the piece, as Defierddr lskender's involvement already 
indicates. 

The sultan's chief treasurer played a pivotal role in the Ottoman court's 
commercial relations with Venice, and his contacts with the great jewel merchant 
Vincenzo Levriero are documented. 8 lskender's associates also included Alvise 
Griiti, the illegitimate son of Doge Andrea Griui, who was a powerful merchant 
dealing mostly in jewels at Istanbul (Fig. 5). Born to a Greek concubine while 
his father resided in Pera, the Frankish quarter of Istanbul, Alvise was educated in 
Italy. Returning to his place of birth, he became rich from diverse mercantile 
activities. Fluent in Turkish, Italian, and Greek, he dressed in sumptuous caftans 
of gold brocade, multiple diamond rings, and golden chains, and wore an Italian 
beretta lo mark his Christian status. Popularly known as "Prince's Son," this 
Turkified Venetian lived in regal pomp at his ftalianate palace outside Pera, 
which featured quarters for slave boys, a harem, and stables. 9 Roth Christians and 
Turks attended his sumptuous feasts, such as the one in 1524 when a 
performance of the classical comedy Psyche and Cupid was followed by songs 
and dances by Perotc women and Turkish entertainers. Gritti's court, which was 
frequented by Italian merchants seeking his protection, sheltered several 
humanists, including Francesco della Valle, who served Griui as secretary and 
chamberlain. Andronicus Tranquillus, and Auguslinus Musaeus. 10 



6 Sanuio, LV, 634-635: LV|, 358-359. De/terdSr Iskender Celebi is referred to as "Celebi 
deferder," Since Kurz missed this important reference in Sanuio, he concluded uiat the helmet was 
a purely speculative Venetian enterprise with no Oltoman involvement. 

^Although Sanuto initially reports that the helmet was sold for 115,000 ducat*, the delayed final 
payment amounted to 1 16.000 ducal*. For details on ihe payment, see Samito. I .VI. 10-1 1, 358- 
354. 364, 403, 791. 826; Kurz. 255. 

9 For Pietro Zen's assessment of lskender's great power, see Sanuio, LV, 615. lskender's relations 
with Vincenzo Levriero's brother-in-law are mentioned in Delia Valle. 34. 

9 F or Alvise (Luigi) Griui. see Delia Valle; H. Kretschmayr, Ludovico Griiti, eine Monographic 
Vienna, 1896; Giovio, 344-347; Rambcrli, 308-311; Finlay. 78-118. 

10 For a detailed description of Gritti's feast, see Sanuto, XXXVI, 120-121. The works of 
humanists attached to Alvise Gritti's court, and a satirical drama performed in a carnival by his 
enemies in 1532, which ended with the burning of his effigy, are mentioned in T. Kudos. 
"Dram ma saiirice carnevalesco su Alvise Griui, Governalore dclI'Ungheria, 1532, "Venezia e 
Ungheria ml Rinascimento, ed. V. Branco, Florence, 1973, 397-427. 
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Alvise Griui quickly became influential at the Ottoman court through the 
favors of his powerful patron, the grand vizier Ibrahim Pasha. The contemporary 
observer Benedetto Ramberti ranked him as the second greatest man of authority 
in the Ottoman empire after the grand vizier. It was the latler who introduced 
Alvise to the sultan as a great connoisseur of jewels. 11 Contemporary sources 
agree that, more than any of his predecessors, Suleyman was an avid collector of 
rare gems. His childhood training as a goldsmith contributed not only to his 
unprecedented patronage of local goldsmiths and jewelers attached to the court 
workshops, but also to a lively jewel trade with Venice in which Alvise came to 
play an important role. 12 For example, in 1529 when Vincenzo Levriero brought 
a jewel-inlaid gold box from Venice to Istanbul, it was Alvise who sold it to the 
Ottoman court. Documents at the Manluan State Archives indicate thai the same 
"Vincenzo di Livrieri" wbo was residing in Alvise's palace at Pera, acted as (he 
latter's agent in trade during those years. It is therefore not surprising to learn 
from Francesco della Vallc that his master Alvise Gritti acted as an intermediary 
for Vincenzo Levriero's partners in presenting the jeweled gold helmet through 
Ibrahim Pasha to Suleyman. Holding it in his hands, Alvise had shown it to the 
influential grand vizier first and then to the sultan. 13 Paolo Giovio, who wrote 
that Alvise made a fortune by supplying Silleyman with jewels to decorate his 
horses and the gold-plated walls of certain royal chambers in his palace, confirms 
that the golden helmet created in Venice for the sultan, together with several 
other jewel -incrusted artifacts, was Alvise Grilli's invertiU>ne. u 



^Ramberti, 309-311. About IbrShitn's protection of Alvise Grid), and his introduction to the 
suhan, see Delia Valle. 20; Giovio, 345; D. de'Ludovisi, "Relazione (1534)." in Alberi. I. 29-30: 
Sanuto, LVII1, 639. 

"For the observation that Suleyman was fonder of jewels than were any of his predecessors, see 
Sanuto, LV, 635: LVI, 403; Giovio, 345. Payroll registers indicate thai the number of 
goldsmiths and jewelers attached to the Ottoman court nearly doubled in 1526; Alii, 1 17. 
According to the 17th-century traveler Evliyi f^elebi, while a prince, Suleyman was trained in the 
craft of goldsmiths in Trebizond by a Greek called Constantine. As sultan, he built a royal 
establishment for goldsmiths in Istanbul, endowing it with a fountain, mosque, bath, and 
workshops arranged around a court; see Evliya £elebi, Seydhatname. 10 vols., Istanbul, 1896- 
1930, I, 570; II, 91. For the jewelry trade through Venice, see Kellenbenz, 1965; and 
Kellenbenz, 1967. 

13 For the gold box {cassetta di zoie el d'oro beilisima) that Vincenzo Levriero delivered to the 
Ottoman court, sec Sanuto, LV, 167., Dispatches sent from Istanbul to Mantua between 1527 and 
1530 indicate that Alvise and Vincenzo were supplying quality horses to the Gonzaga stable 
master Alexandre Marescalco; (Archivio di Stato di Maniova, Levante e Porta Ottoman*, B. 795, 
nos. 141, 145-148. 154, 158). Referring to Alvise's role in the Venetian helmet's presentation, 
Delia Valle writes (p. 35): "L'anno seguente poi fu portalo per esso Learieri (i.e., Vincenzo 
Levriero], et compagni un certo elmo d'oro, fornito di molte gioie per venderlo a Solimano. II 
mio Sigre hebbe I 'elmo nelle mani, e lo mostro al Bassa, et dipoi a Solimano." The author seems 
to be confused about the helmet's price (200,000 ducats). 
14 Giovio. 345. 
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Addressed to Ihe Venetian Senate in 1534, Daniello de' Ludovisi's 
Relatione points out that Ibrahim Pasha depended heavily on the council of two 
important men: Alvise Gritti and DefierMr Iskender. 15 The involvement of both 
of these individuals in transactions concerning the helmet inevitably brings 
Ibrahim Pasha into the picture (Fig. 6). tbrahim was, according to the English 
writer Knolles, the most magnificent and powerful of all Ottoman grand viziers: 
"He in magnificence, power and auihoritie farre exceeded all the rest of the 
Dassas." A royal document issued in 1 526 granted him almost complete power as 
the sultan's alter-ego. 16 Bom in Parga, on Venetian territory, tbrahim was a 
strong supporter of the Serenissima's I jevantine trade. The baiio Pietro Rragadino 
reports that this pro- Venetian grand vizier was not only fond of reading the lives 
of classical heroes like Hannibal and Alexander the Great* but that he also avidly 
gathered intelligence about contemporary monarchs. Wearing many jeweled rings 
and dressed more lavishly than Lhe sultan, he "bought almost every fancy object 
he could acquire." 17 In 1530-31 he had insistently requested a unicom horn from 
the Venetian Senate, a treasure thai was presented ceremonially to the sultan as a 
token of the Serenissima's friendship with the Sublime Porte. 18 

Promoting the ideal of magnificence as an indispensable attribute of 
sovereigty, Ibrahim encouraged the sultan to indulge himself in jewels by 
presenting him with expensive presents. For example, in 1525, his gifts to 
Sulcyman from Cairo included a gold cup inlaid with enormous diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, and pearls worth 200,000 ducats. The grand vizier, who boasted 
about the vast treasures he accumulated in Cairo, possessed a large quantity of 
jewels aod gold, as two inventories of 1536 of his personal treasury indicate. 
Composed by the contemporary author Latifi, two essays contain descriptions of 
these legendary jewels and gold and silver objects surpassing even those owned 
by the sultans. Though Ibrahim's preoccupation with pomp eventually led to his 
execution in 1536, he seems to have been the guiding spirit behind the Venetian 
helmet project, and he might well have provided gold and jewels for it from his 
own collection. 19 This would explain why two contemporary pamphlets in 



15 Del.udovisi (as in o. 11). 29-30. About Ibrahim's dependence on Gritti for advice, also sec 
Sanulo. LVII1. 574. Some sources stale that Ibrahim Pasha was a former slave of Iskender Qelebi. 
whose daughter he later married; R. Knolles. The generall historic of the Tu rices, London, 1603, 
645-646: Postel, Bk. Ill, 48-50; H.D. Jenkins, Ibrahim Pasha, Grand Vizier of Suleiman the 
Magnificent. New York, 1911, 38. 

1<5 KnoVJes, 607. The document is fully cited in Celalznde. fols. 177r-182v. 
17 P. Bragadino, "Somoiario delta Relazione (1526)", in Saiinto. XLI 527-559. For Ibrahim 
Pasha, also see Postel, Bk. Ill, 48-61; Jenkins (as in n. 15), and Anon., Discorsi, fols. 48r-v. 
18 Sanuto, LIII, 344, 531. 570, LVI 42. 155; LV 17B-181, 231-232; ASV. Deliberazioni 
(Secreta) Senato. R. 54. (1530-31). fols. 38r-v, 58r, 6Iv. 

V^The 'copa d'orv" was sec with precious jewels, including a fifty-eighl-caral diamond worth 
31,000 ducats, a twenty-onc-cam diamond worth 18,000 ducals, a fourteen- caraL diamond worth 
18,000 ducats, an emerald for 15,000 ducats, and numerous rubies and pearls; (Sanuto, XL, 124). 
For jewels in Ibrahim's personal treasury, see ibid., XL. 125; XLI 527. The two inventories from 
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1 Anonymous, Portrait of Saltan 
Siileyman, Venetian woodcut in 
two blocks, ca. 1532. London, 
British Museum (from W, 
Stirling-Maxwell, Examples of 
Engraved Portraits of the 
Sixteenth Century, London, 
Edinburgh, 1872, p. 41) 
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5 Portrait of Alvise Gritti (from P. Giovio, Gli elogi vile) 
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8b Anonymous, Equest- 
rian Sultan with Panor- 
amic View of Istanbul 
in the Background, 
copper engraving, mid- 
17th century, "Zu 
finden in Niirnberg bei 
Jacob Standrart Kupfer- 
stecher* (photo: Dr. 
Julian Raby) 



9a Siileymdn Receiving* the Austrian 
Ambassador in a Tent at Nish in 
1532, ca. 1557, in 'ArifT, 
Siiteymdnname, Istanbul, Topkapi 
Sarayi Miizesi KutUphanesi, MS H. 
1517, fol. 337t 
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12 Anonymous, The Coronation Cavalcade of Charles V 
and Clement VII, woodcut, 1530 (from ibid.) 
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14 Nicolas Hogenberg, The Coronation Cavalcade of Charles V and 
Clement VII, from a series of woodcuts, 1530. Paris, Bibtiothequc 
Nationale, Cabinet des Estarupes (from the anonymous publication of 
Junta Nacional del IV Centenario, La Coronation Imperial de Carlos, 
Madrid 1958) 
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15b Anonymous, Charles V and His 
Coronation Regalia, woodcut, ca. 
1530. London, British Museum 
(from Stirling-Maxwell, The Entry 
of Emperor Charles V) 



16 Robert Peril, The Coronation 
Cavalcade of Charles V and 
Clement VH, detail from a series of 
woodcuts, 1530. Vienna, 
Albertina, Graphische Sammlung 
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20 Gentile Bellini, Bronze Medal of Mehmed 11, undated. 
Lisbon. Calouste Gulbenkian Museum 
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23 Agostino Veneziano, Portrait of Francis J, engraving, 
1536. London, British Museum (from Bartscrj XIV, no. 
519) 
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24 Agostino Veneziano, Portrait of Barbaros Hayreddin 
Pasha, known in Europe as Barbarossa, engraving, 1535. 
Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum (from Bartsch XVI, no, 
520) 
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25 Hans Miclich, 
Ottoman parade 
helmet from the 
Schatzkammer of 
the Bavarian dukes, 
album drawing, ca. 
1550. Bayerisches 
National museum, 
Inv. Nr. R. 8248 
(from Kopplin, 
"Turcica und 
Turquerien," in 
Exotische Welten, 
Europ/iische 
Phantasien as in n. 
51, p|. 10) 
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26 Ottoman parade helmet of gold-inlaid steel, set with 
repousse gold plaques encrusted with turquoises and 
rubies, 16th century. Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi MUzesi, 
2/1187 
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27 Circumcision Festivities of SiileymSn's Sons in 1530, 
with Three Bronze Statues from Buda Raised in Front of 
Ibrahim Pasha's Palace, in Lokman, Httneraame, 1587- 
88. Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi Kiituphanesi, MS H. 
1524, fol. 119v 




28 Pieter Coecke van Aelst, Procession of SUleymdn through the Hippodrome, 
with Three Statues from Buda Raised in Front of Ibr&kim Pasha's Palace, from a 
series of woodcuts published in 1553 at Antwerp after drawings made by Coecke 
in 1533. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art (from Stirling-Maxwell, as in 
n. 56) 
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German and Italian and a German folksong composed by Hans Sachs — all 
apparently deriving from a common source — state that (he Venetian helmet was a 
gift from Ibrahim Pasha to Suieyman. 20 

The grand vizier's chief advisers, Iskender £elebi and Alvise Grilli, 
probably negotiated ihe details of this enterprise with Vincenzo Levriero, who 
frequently traveled between Venice and Istanbul, as well as with the vicc-bailo 
Pietro Zen, whose sons were among the partners. The Ottoman court's interpreter. 
Dragoman Yunus Beg, who visited Venice on several diplomatic missions during 
December 1529, January 1530, and December 1532, could also have acted as a 
liaison. Moreover, it is not altogether unlikely that the Venetian goldsmiths 
themselves were briefly present in Istanbul to receive instructions about Lhe 
design from Gritti, who helped conceive it. After all, the brothers Luigi and 
Marco Caorlini are documented to have visited the Ottoman capital later in 1532- 
33, probably in the company of Vincenzo Levriero, who with his companions, 
according to Delia Valle, delivered the helmet to its destination. 21 

Well aware of the helmet's whereabouts before it even reached Ottoman 
territory, Ibrahim Pasha was instrumental in ensuring its safe transport. He sent 
an impressive escort to Ragusa, led by one of his slaves, to assure its delivery 
over land to the Ottoman court. 22 At the head of bis army, Suieyman had already 
departed from Istanbul for a second campaign to Vienna, when the helmet arrived 



1536 list numerous rubies, pearls, diamonds, emeralds, turquoises, and jeweled rings, Topkapi 
Palace Archives, D. 5927, D. 10023. For relevant passages in Ihe two essays, see A. Sevgi, eil., 
Latifi'nin iki Risalesi: Enisii't-Fusdhd ve Evsaf-i Ibrahim Pa$a, Konya, 1986, 12- 16, 24. 
^Using Rabbi Ben Meir's derivative Chronicle of (he Kings of France and Sultans of Turkey, 
which directly copies sources from 1532, Kurz dismisses IbraWm Pashas involvement: "We see 
thai already by the middle of the sixteenth century — the Chronicle was finished in 1535 — a 
false rumor was current that the helmet was a gift from the wealthy grand vizier to his crverlood"; 
(Kurz, 255-256: J. Ben Meir, The Chronicles, 2 vols., trans. C.H.F. Biallobotzky, 1636, II, 
141). Two anonymous pamphlets published in 1532 slate that Ihe Venetian helmet, which cost 
140,000 ducats (a figure remarkaby close to the 144,000 ducats cited in Sanuto's invoice), was 
Ibrahim's gift lo Ihe sultan; see Anon., Copey, fol. 3v; Anon.. Copia, fol 2v. A song composed 
by Hans Sachs in 1532 repeals the same information without mentioning the helmet's price; (sec 
Sachs, 56). All three sources arc quoted in n. 31. Like Ihe mid- 16th-century chronicle of Ben 
Meir, that of Gomara copies this information from the above-cited pamphlets; (FX. de Gomara, 
Annals of the Emperor Charles V, trans. R.B. Merriman, Oxford, 1912. 91-92, 224). 
2 1 Dragoman Yunus Beg's missions are explained in Selton, III, 384. For the presence of the 
Caorlini brothers in Istanbul, see a document published in Kellenbenz, 1965. 165-366, 374-377, 
Luigi Caortini's visit to Istanbul is also referred to in Pietro Aretino's play, La eoriegiana; see De 
Sanctis, 173, cited in L. ((.linger and J. Raby, "Barbarossa and Sin an: A Portrait of Two Ottoman 
Corsairs from the Collection of Paolo Giovio. "Ateneo Veneto (fortcoming), 9. It is also 
mentioned in a letter published in P. Larivaille, Letters di, a su Areiino nel Fondo Bongi dell' 
Archrvio di Stato di Lucca, Paris, 1980, 17. A letter from Marco di Niccold to Aretino, written in 
Istanbul on 8 Sept. 1533, confirms Caorlino's presence at the Ottoman capital: "II Caorlino vi 
bascia la mano, e mandavi una turchese bell a e di prezzo; ma pregate pure lddio che le ccse nostre 
vadino bene"; Landoni, I, pt. I, 94-95. For the helmet's transport to the Ottoman court by 
Levriero and his companions, see Delia Valle. 35 (as in n. 13). 
22 Sanuio, LV, 634-635; LVI 7. 
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in Edime. There, it was delivered on 12 May 1532 to Ibrahim Pasha, who is 
reported by Sanulo to have admired it immensely. 23 Piclro Zen's firsthand reports 
on the transactions indicate that the helmet's costs were covered in Istanbul by 
the sultan's acting treasurer Mahmud, who openly disapproved of this extravagant 
expense on the eve of a costly military campaign. Since there was not sufficient 
cash at hand, only 100,000 ducats were paid at first, while the remaining debt of 
15,000 was covered several months later from the revenues of Aleppo and 
Tripoli. Pietro Zen noted that Ciis was "an excellent and notable payment in a 
time of this son," which advertised to the whole world the sultan's wealth 24 



THE ICONOGRAPHY OF POWER 

Now let us turn to the iconography and the ceremonial functions that (be 
Venetian helmet-crown fulfilled. Why did Ibrahim Pasha acquire this 
idiosyncratic headgear, given that such imperial regalia as crowns, scepters, orbs, 
or golden chains were foreign to the Ottoman tradition of sovereignty? 25 The 
helmet's acquisition in 1532 was not an isolated case. Observing thai it was 
conceived as part of a larger group of Venetian ceremonial objects commissioned 
by a different consortium, Sanuto writes: "This helmet will be sent together will) 
a jewel-studded saddle and saddle cloth ordered by anotlter partnership These, too, 
arc estimated to be worth 100,000 ducats. 26 

This is confirmed by Francesco Sansovino who states that, besides the 
golden helmet with four superimposed crowns, the Venetian goldsmith Luigi 
Caorlini bad also made "a cushion, a chamfron for the sultan's horse, and an 
aigrette, with oilier precious tiling's of inestimable value." A letter by the 
renowned humanist Pietro Aretino, addressed to his friend Luigi Caorlini in 
1536, indicates that for Suleymln the goldsmith had made a scepter, furnishings 
and other jewels worth more than 100,000 ducats. Marco di Niccold, one of the 
merchants belonging to the second consortium, informed Aretino on 5 May 1530 
that be had shown Pope Clement VIT in Rome the jewels he obtained from 
Naples for the scepter (mazza) and the other artifacts that the Caorlini were 
making for (he sultan. Giovio mentions (he same scepter simultaneously with 
the gold helmet and a bcjeweled mirror as objects created in Venice on the basis 
of Alvise Gritti's instructions, which Suleyman found to be marvelously 
pleasing. In a letter from 1535, Giovio links the name of his relative Pietro della 



"Ibid., LVI. 364. 

24 lbid., LVI, 403. 791, 826. 

2 '"The absence of such regalia is noted in 5. Schweigger, Ein neue Reyssbechreibung auss 
Teutschand nach Constantinople and Jerusalem (1579-1581). repr. Graz, 1964, 56-57; ciled in 
Kurz, 254. 

26 Samilo. LV. 635. LVI, 6-7; ciled in Kura, 254. 
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Porta to the consortium of this bejeweled scepler which is depicted in a 
seventeenth-century print representing the misidentified sulian with the helmet- 
crown as be rides on a horse with rich caparisons. Together with two other 
variants, which omit the scepter, this German print is probably based on a 
sixteenth-century design and confirms that the Venetian helmet-crown was 
conceived as part of a group of ceremonial parade accessories (Figs. 7, 8a-b). 27 

Guillaume Postel, who accompanied a French embassy to Istanbul in 
1534-37, notes that in 1532 Venetian merchants had also sold Suleyman a gold 
throne studded with jewels and pearls, estimated to cost 40,000 ducats. 28 These 
"cwiimoluafa^ and 
automata made in Italy for the sultan in those years, such as a tiny alarm clock 
set in a gold ring, a perpetual clock, a dancing mechanical wooden doll, and a 
ship moving on a hoarrl 29 Th e pmflu flion in 1532 of these ceremoimljshjects^ 
— a parade helmet, hors e furnishings, a scepter, an(f~a~tfTrone — was not 
accident al. They were pompously displaye< Twtth other regalia of Ottoman 
workma nship as the sult an^dvTnced with his whole "coulTTowaH^e 
contemporary historian Ceialzade congratulates Ibrahim" Pasna tor sKillfully 
choreographing this triumphal procession, punctuated by several ambassadorial 
receptions, for which an enormous fortune was spent to exhibit the sultan's 
magnificence to the world. 30 

Contemporary descriptions preserve the memory of Sii ley man's triumphal 
march to Vienna in 1532. Departing from his capital, the sulian arrived after 



27 Sansovino. fol. 134v: Camesasca, 29-30; cited in Kurz. 250-251. For Marco di Niccolo, see 
Landani, I, p4. 1. 92-94. For Giovio's reference to the scepter, see Giovio, 345. Giovio's letter 
referring to Pietro delta Porta is cited in Klinger and Raby (as in n. 21), II. I would like (o thank 
Dr. Julian Raby far bringing the two prints (Figs. 7 and 8b) to my attention and for providing me 
with their photographs. Fig. 8a is published io the catalogue of an exhibition at the Miinster 
Stadtmuseum. Miinster, Wien und die TliHcen 1683-1983, Miinsier, 1983, 82-84, no. 59. 
28 Postel, Bk. III. 4. 

*>For these curiosities made by Giorgio Capobianco of Vicenza, see Camesasca, 103; Sanato, 
LV, 14, 636; LVI. 6-7: 

^For Ibrahim Pashas role in conceiving these ceremonies and processions in 1532, see 
Celalzide, fols. 217b, 228r-v. Several Ottoman-made artifacls seem to have been commissioned 
specifically for the military parade of 1532. For a ceremonial gold sword of Ottoman 
workmanship, carrying the inscription "Sultan Suleyman (I in may his victories be glorious, 
Constantinople, 1531/32," see Atil, 154, pi. 87. It is tempting to propose thai a 16lh-century 
parade helmet (fig. 26), its matching ceremonial mace, and the celebrated gold canteen (matard) 
used for carrying the sultan's drinking water, were also produced for this occasion. For these 
objects, usually dated lo the second half of the 16th century, see Alii, 123, 148-151, pis. 54, 84, 
85; Rogers and Ward, 130-131, 144-145, 148-151. Descriptions of regalia paraded by 
Suleymfin's pages in 1532 include references lo spectacular ceremonial helmets as well as to a 
gold canteen (une mastnapano, zioi uno bocal d'oro per bever aequo)', see n. 20, and Sanuto, LVI, 
828, 870-871. It is more likely that these spectacular ceremonial objects of Ottoman 
workmanship date from the 1530's, when the numbers of court goldsmiths and jewelers reached a 
peak, and not to the second half of the 16th century when their numbers were drastically reduced; 
see 63. 
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several stops in Belgrade, the streets of which had been decorated with classical 
triumphal arches "in the manner of ancient Roman triumphs. " Orders of foot 
soldiers and cavalry troops were followed by standard-bearers carrying flags with 
Ottoman crescents and the prophet Muhammad's name embroidered in pearls and 
jewels. Then rode one hundred select royal pages carrying damascened lances. 
Twelve of the sultan's favorite pages displayed costly helmets studded with 
dazzling jewels and pearls. The last one of these was reported to have been a 
special "Venetian helmet bearing a striking resemblance to a papal tiara," which 
Ibrahim Pasha had presented as a gift to the sultan. Followed by his grand vizer, 
Suleyman rode on a magnificent horse, the saddle of which was estimated to be 
worth 70,000 ducats, while its chamfron, featuring a turquoise as large as an egg, 
was valued around 50,000 ducats. Dressed in a large turban and a fur-lined gold 
brocade caftan of royal purple embroidered with jewels, Suleyman wore around 
his neck an enormous gold chain, which attendants held on both, sides lo relieve 
the weight. Accompanied by martial musicians, the sultan rode in triumph under 
a costly silk brocade canopy, the four poles of which were carried by dignitaries 
of the city. Hie sultan's various triumphal parades along the route to Vienna 
approximated this spectacular entry into Belgrade, with only minor variations in 
detail. 

For example, during his march into Nish, which the Ilapsburg envoys 
were made to watch from a minaret, Suleyman wore a large turban set in a gold 
crown (uno turbante grandissimo involtato con una corona d'oro)? 1 Desperately 



31 For SGleyman's parades in 1532, see Sanulo, LVL B28-831, 870-871. The German pamphlet of 
1532 describes the twelve pages carrying helmets as follows: "Nach disen volgeten 100 die aller 
vorderisten und innerisien Camerdiener des Kayscrs... under denen waren zwelfT / der yeder hell 
ain kostlich helralin auff / die waren mil Perl en und Edelsiain gar unseglich geziert / also dass ain 
scheinbarlichen glayl gab / under dencn was ain sonderer helm / der gleychet sich fast ainer Bapsi 
Kron / den haben ellich Kauflewt auf iren aigen verlag in Venedig mit Jcunstlicher arbail / und 
Edlen eingesetzien gestain lassen machen / und darnach gen Conslanu'nopel brachl / dem Abraym 
Bascho verkaufft umb hundert und vierzig Uuseut Ducaten / den er nachmals dem Turckischen 
Kayser geschenckt"; Anon., Copey. fol. 3v. The Italian text of 1532 reads: "Doppo questi 
venivano sopra bellisimi cavalli, cento pagi schiavi dela camera del Signore, ...fra quali xii. 
erano che portavano nii Celladoni, &. tuili coperti di zoie de infinito valore, et ('ultimo era uno 
Celladone, che havevano fatlo fare alchuni mercanli in Venetia, & Abrayim Bassa Chavea 
compraio da essi in Consianlinopoli, & donalo al signore, il quale dicono essere costalo cento et 
quarana rnilja ducaii"; Anon.. Copia, fol. 2v. Sachs' song condenses this infomation, "Nach im 
folgelen hundert pfer, darauf des keisers kammerer ... / ZwGlf waren aher unter in, die hetten auf 
kostlich helmlin mit pcrlein und edlem gesteine. das gab ein scheinbarlichen glast, die hoffarl 
was nit kleine / Der liirhisch kciser het anch ein. der gleichen findt man nindet kein, der gleicht 
eioer bapstticheD krone, Ibraim wascho der im den tu eer was schenken thune": Sachs, quatrains 
1B-21, p. 56. 

The triumphal arches of Belgrade and (he sultan's canopy are described as follows: "Und es haben 
die innwoncr und Oberisten der stall / durch die gassen wie der Kaiser zogen ist / heriich und 
ktinslich gemacht gleych wie die Regenbogen / himmelspjl unnd SpecUckel / nach brauch der 
alien Romer gehallen / Unnd die furncmesten der start / haben ain sondem kostlichen hymel von 
silbcr und gold in scyden gestickt und gemacht / uber den Kaiser gedeckt / mitt den vier Often des 
himels getragen Ach6n und prachUich /diss heriich msehen ist"; Copey, fol. 5r. The Italian text 
reads: "El Turcho enlro a disinare in Belgrado con lanto fausto, Sl pompa. & con tanti piffari, & 
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trying to conclude an armistice, the Austrian delegation was subsequently 
received by the sultan in a lavish ten t at Nish. On Suley man's canopied gold 
throne, royal emblems consisting of swords, bows and arrows were exhibited 
together with the Venetian helmet, which the ambassadors imagined to be the 
Turkish imperial crown: 

Then were the two ambassadors conducted to the emperor's lent, 
and saw there the Turkish emperor sitting in majesty and pomp on a 
golden throne or seat with four columns. They also saw near him, on a 
small stool or standing on the same throne, the imperial crown 
(Keyserliche kron) which cost 115,000 ducats and had been made in 
Venice. They kissed bis hand, and saw hanging on each of the front 
columns of the throne very beautiful bows and quivers full of arrows. 
The columns or supports of the throne were completely covered with 
jewels and costly pearls, like the scabbards of the swords and quivers. 
All of these were described to us by the ambassadors who saw them 
personally together with a great treasure more than twelve times 
100,000 ducats, and the expensive vest worn by the Turkish 
emperor. 32 

So po werful wa s .the^ffect of this carefully staged reception ceremony 
th at the Hapsburg am bassadors, stuperteTBy'lhe aDunaance~6TjeweTrand goTd, 
turn ed into "speec hless corpses, 1 ' according to a Venetian report. In bis detailed 
account of this audience, and of a similar reception given to the French 
ambassador later in Belgrade, the contemporary court historian Celalzade 
describes Sulcyman's bcjeweled gold throne on which such Ottoman symbols of 
sovereignly as swords, bows, arrows, daggers and shields were displayed. 
However, Je fails to mention the Venetia n helmet-crown, which wa s completely 
al ien to the Ottoman im perial tradition^^ile foreign news pamphlets, Sachs's 
folksong, and various prints lesufy to the sensation this fantastic headgear created 
in the West, it is neither mentioned in Ottoman historical texts, nor shown in 



suoni de instrument! diversi, che miracolosa cosa era aremirare, A a lo entrare dentro. eraao faui 
li archi iriomphal, per le strade del suo pasaggio, dove secondo le aniiquila de Romaiti vedeasi 
giochi, & feste solenne, & egli era a cavallo sexto un baldachino ricchissimo, portato da i piu 
nobili di quella Cit(a"; Copa, fol. 3r-v. Sachs's song again shortens this information: "Mil 
kostlichen triumph man hat in empfangen, wol in der slat, gar kiinsllich war gemachel von 
rcgenpogen ein himelspil, dts im der keiser lachel / Da er dadurch aussreiten ihet, die burgerschaft 
in der slat het, cin kostlichen himel, wiste.v on silber und gold in seiden gestickt auf den keiser 
geruste / Den man ober dem keiser (rug, die hofTart was des keisers Tug, dass man im triumphieret, 
nach prauch der alter Romer an man im herrlich hofiereT; Sachs, quatrains 15-17, p. 56. K.urz 
cites a derivative description of this parade from Ben Meii's chronicle, 255-256. 
■^B. Curipeschitz, Wegrayss Keyserlicher Maiest&t Legation im 32. Jar z» dem TSrcken 
geschickt, Augsburg, 1533, fol. B iiv. repr. as an appendii 10 pi. 5 in A. von Gevay, Urkunden 
und Actenstucke zur Ceschichte der VerhOltnisje zwischen Oesterreich, Vngam und der Pforte, I, 
Vienna. 1840; cited in Kurz. 256. 
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miniatures depicting Siilcyman's tent reception (Figs. 9a-b). 33 This conspicuous 
omission confirms that the helmet's message was primarily directe d to a 
European audience " — 

What sources did Ibrahim Pasha draw upon as he was staging these 
receptions and triumphal processions with classical allusions? In a conversation 
with Pietro Zen, the grand vizier slated that he had acquired the helmet-crown 
from Italian merchants because it was a "trophy of Alexander the Great. "^ JThe 
sultan' s ^p rocessions in^ 1532 can be seen as a direct response to classical 
triumphs staged before and after t^coronalioii i of Charles y ii^olognaasjloly^ 
Roman ^Emperor Charles's entry to Bologna in 1529 was a formidable 
demonstration of imperial power, in which the emperor, accompanied by his 
whole court and musicians, rode under triumphal arches as people shouted 
"Cesare, Cesare, Carlo, Carlo, Imperio, Imperio!" Like the sultan's pages who 
carried ceremonial helmets, those of Charles are reported to have exhibited four 
plumed "helmets of Caesar" (elmeti di Cesare), one of which was surmounted by 
the Hapsburg eagle and ano titer by a crown. These pseudo-Roman ceremonial 
helmets advertised die emperor's claim to be the triumphant Caesar of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Bejiind his pages, clad in complete armor willi a golden cagl£_pji_ 
his helmet, an d holding a scepter in his hand, T^arlesTo^e'on'a horse wiihjcwel- 
embrwdered furnishings of "gold cloth'Four knights carried a magnificent gold 
brocade canopy over his head as he paraded in triumph (Fig. 11). The emperor's 
joint procession with Pope Clement VII after the coronation in 1530 as a living 
embodiment of the dependence of regnum on sacerdotium, on the other hand, 
powerfully advertised the claim for a universal empire. Descriptions of this 
parade again refer to triumphal arches, richly caparisoned horses, a gold brocade 
canopy held by dignitaries, as well as banners embroidered with imperial and 
papal insignia, one of which was a Crusader's flag showing a cross with the 
figure of Christ. All of these elements, including the display of regalia held by 
dignitaries, find their echoes in Suleyman's parades, which are full of references 
to the spectacle of power staged by his rivals (Fig. 12- 14). 35 



33 Sanuto, LV1, 824-625; Celalzadc. fols. 210v-217v. For ihe diplomatic missions of the 
Austrian and French, ambassadors, see Seiton, III, 362-364. The two miniatures are reproduced 
and described in E. An I, Suleymannamc: The Illustrated History of Silleymnn the Magnificent, 
Washington. DC. and New York. 1986. 162-165. 

m Pasha is quoted by Pietro Zen in reference to the helmet: "... lo ITio comprato per esser 
quello ud trofeo di Alexandro Magno, che era strania cosa chel stcsse in mano di mercadanli. ma 
doveva andar in man dil suo Signor, come e questo conveniente a lui, el quando Janus bei (i.e. 
Dragoman Yunns Beg) mi dimando i precio risposi era bon mercato, e tanlo li diui che se 
have&seno dimandali ducali 300 milia tanto li haria dad per tuorlo di mano di mercadanti e darlo 
al Signor"; (Sanuto, LVHI, 634). 

3 ^For the festivities in Bologna, see M. Bonner, Italian Civic Pageantry in the High 
Renaissance, A Descriptive Bibliography of Triumphal Entries and Selected Other Festivals for 
State Occasions, Florence. 1979, 19-25; Sanuto, LII. 142-145. 180-199, 205-206. 295-275, 
604-619. 624-682; L. Gonzaga. Cronaca del soggiomo di Carlo V in Italia, ed. G. Romano, 
Milan, 1B92, 113-236. 
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Marco <li Niccold's letter to Areiino of 5 May 1530, in which he refers to 
having shown the pope jewels obtained from Naples for artifacts that the 
Caorlini were preparing for Siileyman, indicates that the Ottoman parade 
accessories were conceived immediately after the Bologna coronation, tbrahtm 
Pasha, who regularly collected intelligence about European monarchs, was kept 
well informed about the ceremonies in Bologna through Venetian reports. Widely 
circulated propagandistic prinLs of Charles's coronation must also have reached 
his hands. Inquiring about preparations for the coronation from Fietro Zen in 
1529, he remarked indignantly: "How can there be an emperor other than my 
grand signor?" 36 In Istanbul, the emperor's coronation was far from popular. The 
historian Celalzade, very keen on Qtulalure because of his career as chancellor, 
complained thai after being invested with a jeweled crown (korona), Charles 
began to "claim ihe title of Caesar" (gesar)} 1 Refusing to recognize this 
ambitious title in his official correspondance, Siileyman addressed his rival 
simply as "King of Spain." 

Angered by Hapsburg claims to univers al sovereig nty implied bv the title 
of Ca&sarJbralum asserted that there could be only one emperor in t he world, 
and he threatened to ruin both Chrales V^ndPope ..Cement VII, who h^ojned 
forces in Bologna against the sultan.^ During 1530 and 1531, word came from 
alf quarters about Ouoman plains to advance both by sea and land to attack Italy 
and Austria simultaneously. During the anxious months preceding the awaited 
campaign, the Papacy anticipated that Su ley man's land army would invade 
Hapsburg domains in Austria-Hungary, while his fleet might attack "perhaps all 
Italy, and the state of the Church as well. 39 Francis I told the Venetian 
ambassador to the French court: "... Ihe Turk will make some naval expedition... 
and will ravage Puglia, going perhaps as far as Rome, for Sultan Siileyman 
always says 'to Rome! (o Rome!' and be detests the emperor and his title of 
Caesar, he, the Turk, causing himself to be called Caesar" (facendosi lui Turco, 
appellor Caesare). 40 

This would have been a joint Franco-Turkish attack on the Hapsburgs, for 
which the grand vizier requested access to Venetian ports through Alvise Gritli. It 
was believed that after this coordinated attack, the sultan would lake Italy under 



36 Marco di Niccol6's letter is published in Landoni, I, pL 1, 92-94. Doge Andrea Gritli asked 
Piaro Zen to keep Ibrahim Pasha and Alvise Gritti well informed about the coronation; SeUon, 
in, 336-338; Sanulo, XLIX, 443; Llll. 213; L, 175. 
37 Celilzade, fols. 209v-210r. 
38 $anuio, LIII, 8. 173. 

39 Serton, HI. 340-355, Finlay, 92-95; Sanuto.LIII, 134. According to a contemporary Italian 
source, certain Christian princes, renegades from Naples and Florence, as well as the Christian 
merchants of Istanbul, had convinced Ibrahim Pasha to undertake the conquest of Austria and Italy 
in 1532 (Anon., Dircorsi. fols. 48v-55r). 

40 R. Brown, ed., Calendar of State Papers, Venice, V, London, 1873, 619-620. 
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his protection, making Francis the legitimate sovereign of north Iuly, and 
appointing a vassal king to south Italy — a post thought to be destined for 
Alvise Gritti. Ibrahim Pasha confidently told Pielro Zen that after conquering 
Rome, he would come to visit "the nobles of Venice who love the sultan so 
much." But owing to a lack of coordination with the ambivalent French and 
Venetian allies, the anticipated invasion of Italy by sea did not materialize. 
Suleyman did arrive with his land troops at Vienna in 1532, where he hoped to 
meet the emperor in a pitched battle, but his rival was nowhere to be found. 
Thus, the triumphal march during which the sultan theatrically publicized his 
power dwindled into an anliclimalic conclusion with the retreat of the Ottoman 
army.' 11 

Clues to the iconography of Suleyman's helmet-crown must be sought 
within this particular historical context. Its form, which alluded to Charles's 
ceremonial helmets of Caesar (Fig. 17), is also reminiscent of plumed helmet- 
crowns worn by ancient Near Eastern monarchs and by Alexander the Great in 
Ottoman miniature painting. This might explain why Ibrahim Pasha referred to 
it as a "trophy of Alexa nder the Great," in which case it would be tempting to 
interpret the bejeweled Venetian mirror that accompanied it as Alexander's 
legendary mirror, which was believed to reflect the whole world and therefore 
associate d wit h universal sovereignty. This allusion would support Sttleyman's 
claim to be the second" Alexander, which, according to a contemporary Italian 
account, he wanted to announce to the world through his march to Vienna in 
1532 42 Such a ceremonial plumed helmet-crown, reminiscent of the ones wom 
by ancient monarchs, is depicted in an early seventeenth-century Mughal painting 
where the emperor Jahangir holds it as an emblem of sovereignty allegedly 
belonging to his ancestor Timur (Fig. 18). However, none of the royal helmets 
depicted in Islamic miniatures features multiple crowns. Despite its tapering 
Islamic form and its Oltomanizing crescent-shaped aigrette, Suleyman's helmet 
made an unmistakable reference to the papal tiara, as contemporary Western 
observers were quick to note. Its extra fourth crown added to the traditional three 
tiers of crowns could only be read as a statement of superiority to the two allied 



^Ibrahim trusted Alvise Gritti thai Venice would block off the imperialists from the Adriatic, but 
Venice preferred to remain neutral (Finlay, 92-98: Setton, III, 340-360). For Ibrahim's intention 
to visit Venice, see Sanuto, LV, 231. Suleyman advertised the main objective of this campaign to 
be a pitched battle with the arrogant "King oT Spain" outside Vienna, or an offer of tribute from 
him. Perhaps the impressive parades that publicized his power were aimed to force Charles (o 
accept the second alternative. Disappointed in both respects, Suleyman rationalized his retreat 
through his rival's absence from Vienna. The two emperors thus measured each other's military 
strength from a distance, and in 1533, the following year, the Hapsburgs sent an embassy to the 
sultan for peace negotiations. For details, see Finlay, 96-98; Setton. Ill, 361-366; H. Inalcik, 
"The Heyday and Decline of the Ottoman Empire," in Cambridge History of Islam, Cambridge, 
London, New York, etc., 1970, 1. 326 327. 

^Anon., Discord, fol. 49r. Contemporary Ottoman sources frequently refer to Suleyman as the 
Second Alexander or the Alexander of the Age; see Sevgi (as in n. 19). U, 16; and A. Karahan, 
Kanuni Sullan Suleyman Devri Sairterinden Figani ve Divancesi, Istanbul, 1966, 7. 
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heads of Christendom. U powerfully advertised (he sultan's claims lo universal 
sovereignly on the eve of a planned anli-Hapsburg / anti-papal military campaign 
that would have culminated in the conquest of Rome. 

An allegorical anti-papal play published by Francesco Negri in 1546 
indicates that Sulcyman's headgear continued lo invite a comparison with the 
pope's tiara more than a decade after its creaton. Here, one of the characters 
comments on the deficiency of the papal tiara in symbolizing the pope's claim to 
rule over all regions of the world (regnum mundi) He suggests: "It were well 
done of the Pope in my opinion, to adde also to his diademe a fourth crowne, 
because there is a newe world found out in our dayes, & I would have him 
fashion it in fourme of thai diadame which (he Venetians sent once to Soliman 
the seconde, emperor of the Turkes." 43 This proposal to improve the traditional 
form of the papal tiara by the addition of an extra crown reveals that the 
challenge of Sulcyman's Venetian headgear, understood to signify a claim for 
world dominion, was transparent to contemporary European observers. Verses 
accompanying two of the seventeenth -century German prints of the equestrian 
sultan wearing the helmet-crown further support an interpretation of its message 
as a claim for regnum mundi: "Make a show with robbed crowns, you cursed 
World Tyrant" (Figs. 8a-b). 

The generally accepted view that the four superimposed crowns 
represented different kingdoms over which Siileyman ruled is problematic. The 
three crowns of Byzantium, Trebizond, and Asia included in painted or medallic 
portraits of Mehmed n by Gentile Bellini had been augmented considerably 
through victories in Safavid Iran (1514), Mamluk Egypt (1517), Rhodes (1522), 
and Hungary (1526) (Figs. 19, 20). This unprecedented territorial expansion led 
Siileyman to increase the number of imperial standards from four to seven in 
1526, in order to symbolize the seven defeated kingdoms or climes over which he 
ruled (fig. 10). It is therefore difficult to reduce the Ottoman empire to four 
separate Kingdoms, given the absence of a fourfold division of territories in 
contemporary sources. Instead of referring to four specific kingdoms, the crowns 
appear to have signified a general message of universal sovereignty through the 
symbolism of the four cardinal points, like the four aigrettes (sorguc) seen on 



"I would like to express my gratitude to Dror Wahrman of the History Department of Princeton 
University for bringing this important reference to my attention: P.N. Bassanese, A certayne 
Tragedie wrytten fyrst in Italian, by. F.N.B. intituled, Freewyl, London, 1589, 25, Some 
European historians erroneously refer to Siileyman I as SuleymSn II, since they count the brief 
rule of Prince Siileyman (1402-11), which is omitted from official Ottoman histories. The Italian 
version reads: "Se quelle tre corone significano la signoria delle parti del mondo, essendosi a 
nostri giomi trovato un mondo nuovo. che e per una quarte parte aggionla alle tre gia dette, io 
direj esser ben fallo, che ei ne meltesse quatio delle corone sopral suo diadema, A. I'ordinasse al 
modo di quel che fa mandato altre voile da Venetia a Solimano II Imperator de tuichi": idem, Delia 
tragedia di M. Francesco Negro Bassnese insitolata Libero Arbitrio, 2nd ed„ n. p., 1550, fol. 
D8v. 
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Suleym&ns turban in a sixteenth-century miniature painting depicting the 
military parade to Baghdad in 1534 (Fig. 10). 44 

One can therefore construct a reading of the helmet's design with its four 
superimposed crowns as a statement of world dominion meant to challenge the 
allied pope and emperor. The sultan's headgear not only makes an obvious 
allusion to the pope's tiara, but also to ceremonial Hapsburg helmets and to the 
emperor's mitre-crown displayed in Bologna (Figs. 12-16). The jewel-studded 
gold crowns of the pope and emperor had large pearls, which also constitute (he 
most distinctive feature of Sulcyman's headgear. Moreover, the sharply pointed, 
spiky diamonds seen on the headband of the emperor's crown present a striking 
parallel to those on the sultan's helmet (Figs. 15a-b). Charles's mitre-crown was 
sold by Philip n during an auction at Madrid in 1564 to raise cash, but an 
inventory of its jewels specifically mentions these large pearls and spiky 
diamonds. Echoes of its form can be found in (he golden mitre-crown made in 
1602 for the Hapsburg emperor Rudolf II, which also features distinctive large 
pearls (Figs. 21). 45 

Suleyman's helmet substitutes the uppermost Christian cross of its 
models with a plumed aigrette set in a gold mount in the shape of a crescent, 
which was widely reconized in Europe as the emblem of the Ottoman sultan. 46 
This aigrette must have been inspired by Ottoman turban ornaments (sorgug) 
considered to be emblems of royalty. Curiously, Sanuto identifies the prominent 



44 Kurz hypothesizes thai the fourth aown added lo the previous three shown on Mehmed It's 
portrait medals was presumably that of Egypt (Kurz, 251)- Rogers and Ward (p. 53) state thai the 
quadruple gold crown symbolized each of the kingdoms over which SiileymSn ruled. For the three 
crowns on Mehmed lis polrails, see J. von Karabacek, "Abendlandische kiiostler zu 
Konstantinopcl im XV. und XVI. Jahrminderts," Kaiserliche Akamie der Wiss. in Wien, Phil.- 
Hisl. Klasse, Denkschriften, LXJI, 1. 1916. 49. The adoption of seven standards in 1526 is 
mentioned by Celalzade. fol. 179r. An Italian observer wrote around 1537 that these standards 
symbolized the seven defeated kingdoms or realms: "Portano quesli sctte stendardi a significare i 
selle Regni die hanno acquistati, & soggiugati in Asia"; Bassano, fol. 52r. A mid- 17th-century 
traveler states that they signified the sultan's dominion over the seven climes: "Parce que selon 
les Turcs le Mond est divisi en sept parties ou sept climau. dont le Grand Seigneur est Maistre" 
(Tavernier. 8). This i.s confirmed by the late 16th-century court historian Ta'likTzade: "The 
Ottoman dynasty has seven standards {saneak) which symbolize their rule over (tie seven climes 
(yedi ikUm)"; C. Woodhc&d, ed., Ta'iiki-zade's, §ehname~i hilmayun: A history of tfie Ottoman 
Campaign into Hungary 1593-94. Berlin 19B3, 120 

^The inventory is published in P. de Madrazo, "Ober Kronungsinsignien und Slaatsgewander 
Maximilian I. und Karl V. und ihr Schicksal in Spanien," Jahrbuch der Kunsthisiorischcn 
Sammlangen des Osterreichischen Kaiserhauses, IX, 1889, 446-464. It refers to large pearls 
(dicke. Perle) and pointed diamonds (spitze Diamanten), ibid., 456-457. For Hapsburg mitre- 
crowns and papal tiaras, see E.F. Twinning, European Regalia, London, 1967, 43-44, 113-116. 

contemporary observer notes that the Ottomans did not use emblemata, except for the 
sultan's crescent (/una), which was adopted after the conquest of Hungary in 1526: "Quesla e 
honorata da ciaschuno per essere impresa del Signor loro"; Bassano, fol. 52a. A description of 
Suleymin's entry into Belgrade in 1532 refers lo seven standards carrying the emblem of the 
crescent (con le lune che i Vinsegna delta casa otomana); Sanuto, LVI. 871. 
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cluster of plumage attached to the aigrette as the costly feathers of the Indian 
chameleon, which was believed to live constantly in the air: "On the aigrette has 
been put the plumage of an animal which stays and lives in the air, has very soft 
feathers of various colors* and comes from India; it is called chameleon and is 
worth a fortune." This implies a reference to the auspicious paradisiacal bird 
humd t traditionally associated in the Islamic world with royalty and believed to 
fly continually in the air. Firdawsfs Book of Kings frequently refers to royal 
crowns with such humd feathers. Indeed, two seventeenth-century German prints 
identify the Venetian helmet's feathers as those of a "paradise bird" (Fig. 8a-b). 47 

It can be concluded, therefore, that Suleyman's composite crown — with 
its combined elements from the pope's tiara, the emperor's mitre-crown, and 
Hapsburg parade helmets with Islamic motifs — was an intelligible statement of 
Ottoman imperial claims. This idiosyncratic helmet disputed both the Holy 
Roman emperor's title of Caesar and the sanctioning power of the pope through 
its conspicuous departure from the established form of the papal tiara. 
"Difference 11 stressed through analogy turned the unexpected extra fourth crown 
into an indication of Ottoman supremacy, challenging Hapsburg-papal claims for 
universal rule. This challenge was the whole raison d'itre of the military 
campaign of 1532, undertaken, according to a contemporary Italian source, to 
advertise die sultan's status as "imperator del mondo." 48 Specifically designed for 
this occasion as a joint "invention" of Ibrahim Pasha and Alvise Gritti, the 
principal agents of Suleyman's anli-Hapsburg / anti-papal diplomacy, the 
Venetian helmet exemplifies an Ottoman awareness of the legitimizing role of 
crowns in the West. This awareness had already been demonstrated in 1529 by 
Suleyman's investiture of his vassal in Hungary, John Zapolya, with the Holy 
Crown of Saint Stephen, after which the sultan began to use the proud title 
"Distributor of Crowns to the Monarchs of the World" in his correspondence 
with European rulers (Fig. 22). This event marked the beginning of an Ottoman 
preoccupation with Western emblems of sovereignty as a means to challenge 
European rivals, a concern that culminated in Suleyman's acquisition of the 
Venetian helmet-crown. 49 



4 'For fealheais of the Indian chameleon, see Sanulo, LV. 634-635; cited in Kurz, 230. For the 
mythical birds of paradise, see C. Huart and H. Masse\ "Huma." The Encyclopedia of Islam, new 
ed. Leiden, London, 1971, III, 572. Costly plumages of the "bird of paradise" are also 
encountered in an inventory of Archduke Ferdinand l's Kunstkammer at Ambras, while Queen 
Elizabeth wore a jewel-studded aigrette featuring fealhers of the bird of paradise found only in die 
East; D.F. Lach, Asia in the Making of Europe, II. Bit. I. Chicago, London, 1970, 27, 107-103, 
181-182. 

4 "lhe Italian source states (hat it was Ibrahim Pasha who convinced Suleyman to undertake the 
campaign of 1532 in order 1o establish a world empire: "... Ti fara Signore et padrone li tulta la 
Cristianita et delta bella Italia..,, tale die li fara monardia del mondo" Anon... Discorsi, fols. 
48r-56v. 

^Zapolya's coronation ceremony, which was organized by Ibriihim and Gritti, is described in 
CelalzSde, fol. 193a; W.F.A. Behmauer, ed. and trans., Sulaiman des Gesetjgeben Tagebuch auf 
seinem Feldzuge nach Wien in Jahre 935-6/1529, Vienna, 1858, 24-25. Suleyman's title as 
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The engraving published by Agosiino Vencziano in 1535 revived the 
memory of Suloy man's spectacular helmet-crown tliree years afier its creation 
(Fig. 4), Hie timing of Agoslino's engraving, published together with potraits of 
Charles V, Francis I, and the Ottoman admiral Barbarossa, was not accidental 
(Figs. 23, 24). 1535 was Ihc year when Francis sent an elaborate mission to 
Suleyman and Barbarossa, proposing 10 rekindle the plan for a joint Franco- 
Turkish attack on a Hapsburg port in Italy that would serve as the sultan's base 
to besiege Rome. Although this scheme never materialized, Agoslino's portrait 
of Suleyman signals the revived iconographic charge of the tiara-like helmet on 
the eve of another anli-Hapsburg/anti-papal attempt to conquer Rome. 50 

Dependent on context for its meaning, Suleyman 's idiosycraiic headgear 
must have quickly lost its iconographic relevance. A drawing by Hans Mielich 
from ca. 1550, which depicts a parade helmet once belonging 10 the 
Schatzkammer of die Bavarian dukes, provides a clue about its ultimate fate (Fig. 
25). The helmet in Mielich's drawing can almost certainly be identified as that of 
Suleyman, from which die four detachable crowns have been removed. While the 
plumed aigrette, the headband with spikly diamonds, and the neckguard with 
straps are unmistakably identical, ogival patterns with palmeltes decorating the 
body of the gold helmet can be barely discerned underneath the four crowns in 
earlier prints (Fig. 1 -4). Thus stripped of its specific royal references, Suley man's 
crownless helmet seems to have been conveniently transformed into a noble 
diplomatic gift. It is tempting to hypothesize that this prestigious helmet was 
donated by Suleyman as a present on die occasion of a major Ottoman -Hapsburg 
truce signed in 1547 with the Hapsburg brothers Charles V and Ferdinand I, 
under the provisons of which Ferdinand was to pay an annual tribute for the 
Hungarian territory he held. In 1541, during Ihc negotiations for peace initiated 
after Zapolya's death, Ferdinand had presented to the sultan a magnificent silver 
planetarium originally belonging to Maximilian I, which took twelve men to 
carry. If the Venetian helmet was a gift of Suleyman to his "vassal" Ferdinand, it 
could subsequently have entered the Schatzkammer in Munich through his 
daughter, Duchess Anna of Austria, who represented the House of Hapsburg in 
Bavaria as Duke Albrecht V's wife. It is suggestive that Mielich's helmet 
drawing is found in a picture album he prepared in the 1550's as court painter to 



bestow cr of crowns appears in GeVay (as in n. 32), U, 114; and J. Matuz, D<is Kanzleiwesen 
Sultan Silleymans des Prachiigen, Wiesbaden. 1974, 122. 

50 Setlon, III, 392-393. laalcik notes thai the joint Franco-Ottoman front of 1532 against (he 
Hapsburg Emperor originated in Ottoman attempts to conquer Italy from 1 480 onward, which 
continued well into 1537-38 until Francis I made peace with Charles V; H. Inalcik, The Turkish 
Impact on the Development of Modern Europe," The Ottoman State and Its Place in World 
History, cd. K. Karpat, Leiden, 1974, 51-52. Agoslino's prints of Charles V, Suleyman, and 
Barbarossa are dated 1535, while that of Francis I was issued in 1536: Barlsch XIV, 317, nos. 
518, 519, 520. 524. 
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the Bavarian duke and duchess, to serve as a visual record or inventory of their 
jewelry collection. 51 

The detached crowns of Suleyman's helmet, which had little meaning in 
an Ottoman context, were probably melted down following a common practice, 
so that their jewels could be reused elsewhere. Without its spectacular crowns, 
(he Venetian helmet depicted on Mielich's drawing is reminiscent of a parade 
helmet of Ottoman workmanship associated with Suleyman, which might well 
have been among those displayed in 1532 (Fig. 26). Even after it ceased to exist 
in its original form, the fame of Suleyman's spectacular headgear was perpetuated 
by widely circulating prints, of which only a few examples remain. One of the 
rare surviving woodcuts is scribbled with a marginal note that inflates the long 
forgotten price of the famous Venetian helmet to 500,000 ducats (Fig. 2; 
Appendix). The repetition of these inflated values in seventeenth-century German 
engravings testifies to the legendary reputation of Suleyman's Venetian helmet, 
whose fame had penetrated into such popular sixteenth-century plays as Pietro 
Aretino's UMarescako (1533) orFr. Negri's Libero Arbitrio (Figs. 8a-b). 52 



THE PATRONAGE OF EUROPEAN ARTISTS 
DURING IBRAHIM PASHA'S GRAND 
VIZIER ATE. 

Ibrahim Pasha's acquisition of the Venetian helmet together with a group 
of parade accessories encouraged Luigi Caorlini and his Venetian partners to 
venture into oilier Ottoman projects. Francesco Sansovino writes: "And wanting 
. to make a canopy (baldacchino) or umbrella (ombrelta) for sultan Suleyman after 
a design by (Jacopo) Sansovino who went ino partnership with them, they faced 



Mielich's drawing is published without reference to the Venetian helmet in M. Kopplin, 
Turcica and Turquerien. Zur Enlwicklung des Tiirkenbildes und Rezepiion osmanischer Motive 
vom 16. bis 18. Jahrhundert," Exotische Welten, Europaische Phantasien, Stuttgart, 1987, 156, 
pi. 10. I would like to thank Dr. Peter Volk of the Baycrisches Naliooalmuseum in Munich for 
answering my inquiry about (he album in which it is found. Drawings of jewelry and regalia from 
this album once belonging to (he duke of Bavaria and from Hans Mielich's Jewel Book of the 
Duchess Anna are reproduced in the catalogue, Princely Magnificence, Court Jewels of the 
Renaissance 1500-1630. Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 1980, 22-23, 122-123. and io Y. 
Hackenbroch, Renaissance Jewellery, New York, 1979, 140-145. Also see J. H. von Hefner- 
Alteneck, Deutsche Goldseltmiede-Werice des Sechzehntat Jahrhtmderts, Frankfurt, 1890. For the 
five-year peace treaty of 1547. which followed a one-year truce signed in 1545, see E. D. 
Petricsh, "Der habsburgisch-osmanische Friedensvertrag des Jahres 1547," Mitteilungen des 
Osterreichischen Siaatsarchivs, XXXVIII, 1985. 49-80. For Ferdinand's diplomatic gift of a 
planetarium, see Rogers and Ward, 34. 

52 Fcr the Ottoman-made helmet, see Kurz, 256; Aul, 148; Rogers and Ward, 150-151. A jeweler 
in // Marescalco refers to Suleyman's Venetian helmet as follows: "Dalla qua, toccata su, buon 
pro, proficiat; io sapendo che per te si comperavano, gli ho dato due gioie, che rifarebbeno 
l'elmo del Turco falto a Vincgia da Luigi Cavorlino; oh che vivo, spirits, oh che galante 
gentilhuomo. oh che perfetto sozio"; de Sanctis, 88. For Francesco Negri's play, see n. 43. 
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a misfortune with the death of Ibrahim Pasha who had put them into favor with 
Suleyman."*' This passage confirms the pivotal role of the grand vizier, whose 
execution in 1536 left several artistic projects unrealized. The grave financial 
losses of Luigi Caorlini and Vincenzo Levriero resulting from the sudden deaths 
of Alvisc Gritii (1534) and Ibrahim Pasha (1536) arc recorded by Francesco della 
Valle. Addressed to his friend Luigi Caorlini in 1536, a letter of Pielro Aretino 
confirms that the Venetian goldsmiths had gone bankrupt after sending Suleyman 
objects worth 100,000 ducats, for which he received no payment in return. 
Aretino, who himself contemplated the possibility of entering into the services 
of Alvise Gritii and Ibrahim Pasha as a viable alternative lo serving European 
monarchy was well informed about this sudden reversal of fortunes. 54 

Such non-Ottoman regalia as crowns, scepters, and ceremonial canopies, 
intended lo compete with Uiose of the sultan's Western rivals, were freely adopted 
during Ibrahim Pasha's culturally syncreiistic grand vizicrate (1523-36). 
Ultimately, it was such lavish objects destined for use in pompous ceremonial 
occasions that won Suleyman his title of "Magnificent" in Europe. There was, 
however, a strong opposition in more conservative circles to Ibrahim's costly 
innovations, aimed at augmenting the magnificence of the Ottoman court. 
Immediately after his death, three bronze statues, which the grand vizier had 
carried as trophies from King Matthias Corvinus's palace in Buda and raised on a 
group of antique columns in front of his palace at the Hippodrome, were 
shattered lo pieces by a reactionary crowd (Figs. 27, 28). This conservative 
reaction had already been foreshadowed in a critical stanza by the poet Figanr. 



"Sansovino. 134v; tiled in Kurz, 250-251. 

^For the financial losses of Caorlini and Levriero, see Della Valle, 35; Camcsasca, 29-30; Kurz, 
251. Marco di Niccold's financial difficulties after Al vise's death were discussed in 1534 by the 
Venetian Council of Ten, which decided to send l-orenzo Griiti to Istanbul lo settle the matter, 
together with securing his dead brother's property: ASV, Consiglio dei Dicci, Parti Secrete. R. 4 
(1533-39), fol= 37r-v. A character in Are ti no's play Lo ipocrito refers lo Ibrahim's death as 
follows: "... Ncl sentirc il fine, non djco di Ambrogio in Roma e di Carlo in Mantova, ma 
d'Imbraim in Cosiantinopli c di Cramvello in Inghikcrra, disse, la sone non esserc aliro. che 
umori de i pianeli e capriccio dei Cicli. et il mondo isciagurato il pallonc de le lor bagatelle"; De 
Sanctis, 285-286. A character in Im cortegiarui stales that Aretino would have offered his services 
to AJvjse Gricti if he had not been properly rewarded by Francis I or the Ilapsburg governor of 
Milan, Antonio de Leyva: "... Se non fosse questo ne andava in Coast antinopoli a servire il 
Signore Alvigi Gritti, nel quale s'e raccolla (utta la corlesia fuggita de i plcbei Signori. che non 
hanno di prencipe altro che'l nome, appresso di cui se n'andava Pietro Aretino, se il Re Francesco 
non lo legava con le caiene d'oro, e se il magnanimo Antonio da Leva non lo arrachiva con le 
coppe d'oro e con le pensioni"; ibid. 175. I am indebted to Professor Andre* Chaslcl for informing 
me of a recently discovered teller by Pietro Aretino addressed to Ibrahim Pasha on 2 Aug. 1531. 
in which he offers his services to the grand vizier, and through him to (he sultan; P. Larivaille, 
"Pour 1'Histoire des rapports de l'Ar6tin avec les puissams de son temps: Deux Lettres ineMiles au 
Pacha Ibrahim el au Roi Fancois ler." Actes du Colloque International... Aix-en- Provence. 1985- 
93. 
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"Two Abrahams (i.e., Ibrahim) came into the world, / The one destroyed idols, 
the other set them up." 55 

The iconoclastic bent of Ibrahim's opponents might explain why a project 
involving tapestries for the sultan never came to be realized either. Carel van 
Mander (1604) slates that the Islamic prohibition of figural representation had 
hindered the production of these royal tapestries, for which the Dermoycn 
tapestry firm at Brussels had sent Pieter Coecke van Aelst to Istanbul during 
1533 in order to prepare cartoons (Fig. 28). It appears that the Dermoyen firm, 
which furnished tapestries to both Charles V and Francis I, was hoping to add 
Suteyman to its list of customers. During the same year that Coecke visited 
Istanbul, in August 1533, the Austrian merchant Jakob Rehlingcr bought sample 
tapestries from the Dermoyen firm to be sent to the Ottoman sultan. His 
Venetian partner Marco di Niccolo was to show these to Suleyman,with the hope 
of attracting larger tapestry commissions. One of the two sample tapestries 
consisted of a scene from the seven-piece Battle o/Pavia series depicting the 
defeat of Francis I by Charles V. The other one was a scene from the famous 
Hums of Maximilian cycle representing the twelve months. The pro-Hapsburg 
subjects of these sample tapestries, whose designs have been recently attributed 
to Coecke van Aelst, might have been specifically chosen to provoke the sullan 



-'-'The 17th-century English writer Knolles identifies these as statues of Hercules, Diana, and 
Apollo, which seems lo find support in Coecke's drawing of the Hippodrome (Fig. 28). However, 
most contemporary souces only mention the figure of Hercules without identifying [he others; 
Ramberti, 261; CD. de Schepper, "Missions diplomatiques de Corneille Dnplicius de Schepper 
(1533)," ed. Baron dc St.-Genois and G.A.Y de Schepper, in Memories de t'Academie Royale de 
Belgique, xxx. 18S7, 1 19. Although they agree thai one of the statues represented Hercules, the 
other two appear to have been male figures, as late 16th-century Ottoman miniatures depicting 
the Hippodrome suggest (Fig. 27). Delia Valle (1531-34) identifies them as three Hercules figures 
bound by a chain, "ire Herculi di bronzo posii sopra una pietra di marmo circondaii uilti ire d"nna 
grossa cattena di ferro, li quali herculi erano in Ongaria ncll castella delta citta i Buda"; p. 18. 
Since these statues were conspicuously displayed as trophies on antique columns in front of 
Ibrahim Pasha's palace at (he Hippodrome after the victory of Buda in 1526, the chain appears to 
have signified the enslavement of Hungary. The historian Pecevi states thai the larger one of the 
three statues represented a great Hungarian king (probably Matthias Corvinus), while the two 
smaller ones flanking it were his sons; Pecevi, Tdrih, 2 vols., Istanbul. 1864, I, 99. This 
information also appears in the journal of Suit y man's Hungarian campaign of 1526, where the 
bronze statues removed from the forecourt of the Buda palace are identified as a man and his sons; 
A.C. Schaendlinger, FeldzugstagebOcher des erslen und zwtiien ungarischen Feldzugs Silleyman 
I, Vienna, 1978, p. 87 (facsimile 54). For the argument that (his group of statues, attributed to 
the Florentine-trained artist Giovanni Dalmata, represented Mars protecting Romulus and Remus 
in accordance with King Matthias's view of himself as the reviver of ancient Rome, see J. von 
Karabacek, 2ur orientalischen Aitertumskunde IV. Muhammedanische Kunststudien, Vienna, 
1913, 82-102. About their destruction, Sanderson writes: "The said imagis, when the named 
Ebrim bassa was slaine, wcare by the fury of the people thrown e to (he ground"; W. Faster, ed., 
The Travels of John Sanderson in the Levant 1584-1602. London, 1931, 76. The French 
antiquarian Peirus Gyllius (Pierre Gilles) (1550's) reports that they were lorn to pieces by Turks, 
"the most inveterate Enemies to Statuary, and the whole Vitruvjan Art," 77k Antiquities of 
Constantinople, trans. J. Ball, London, 1729. 110. Figanfs poem is cited in Karahan (as in n. 
42), xx. 
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to commission rival tapestries for Ottoman propaganda, paralleling the case of 
the Venetian helmet-crown. 56 

Rehlinger's documented transactions with the Caorlini brothers, who were 
in Istanbul at that time, closely link this tapestry project of 1533 to the Venetian 
artifacts produced just one year before Coecke's trip to the Ottoman capital. This 
connection is further supported by the fact that such merchants as Rehlinger's 
partner Marco di Niccolo and Pietro della Porta were connected both to the 
consortium of the bejewclcd scepter presented to the sultan in 1532 and to the 
tapestry project of the following year. Areliiio's play La cortigiana (1534) 
provides evidence concerning ihe presence at the Ottoman capital around 1 532-33 
of foreign sculptors and painters, who followed the Venetian goldsmith Luigi 
Caorlini and Marco di Niccolo to Istanbul under the protection of Alvise Gritli's 
generous patronage. This sudden influx of foreign talent in Istanbul appears to 
have been precipitated by an invitation that Alvise Gritti extended in 1532 to 
Pietro Aietino and his artistic circle, immediately after the humanist offered his 
services to Ibrahim Pasha and through him to the sultan in a letter dated 2 
August 1531. Insistently inviting Amino to Istanbul, Alvise urged him to bring 
along as many of his associates as he desired, including friends and servants, in 
return for lucrative pensions that no other prince could offer. Together with a 
group of unspecified artists, Are ti no's friends Marco di Niccolo and Luigi 
Caorlini came to seek their fortune in Istanbul, where they appear to have 
received the unfortunate commission for a baldachin designed by Jacopo 
Sansovino. 57 



Card van Slander's statement is cied in G. Marl it*, la Renaissance flumande: Pierre Coe*:k 
D'Alost, Brussels, 1966, 26. A document about Rehlinger's tapestry enterprise in the summer of 
1533 is published in Kellenbeni. 1965, 363-365, 371-374. Coecke's drawings, which were 
published by his widow in 1553, are reproduced in W.S. Stirling-Max well. The lurks in 
MDXXXIU: A Series of Drawings Made in that Year at Constantinople by Peter Coeck of Aelst, 
London and Edinburgh, 1873. For a recent attribution of Ihe Battle of Pavia and the Hunts of 
Maximilian series to Coecke, who was the leading painter of High Renaissance tapestry 
cartoons, see S. Schneebalg-Perelm&n, Les Oiasses de Maximilien: Les fcnigmes d'un chef- 
d'oeuvre de la tapisserie. Brussels, 1982, 182-183. However, the author's redating of the twelve 
hunting tapestries — previously dated around 1530-35 — to 1548-52 is untenable, since the 
Rehlinger document indicates they were completed by 1533; (ibid., 189, 273-275). 
"^Kellenbeni, 1965, 362-379, The passage in La cortigiana reads: "Ho trapassaio la caterva de i 
pioori e de gli scultori che con il buon M. Simon Bianco ci sono. e di quel la die ha mcnalo seen 
il singolare Luigi Caorlini in Constantinopoli, di doode e ora tomato lo splcudido Marco di 
Niccold, nel cui animo e lania magnificenzia quanta ne gli animi de i Re. e percio 1'altezza del 
fortunalo Signer Luigi Gritti lo ha colocato nel seno del lavore de la sua grazia de Sanctis, 
173. This passage is cited by Klioger and Raby, with a reference to the painter Gian-Maria di 
Andrian Gian-Battista. who was one of Ihe artists present in Istanbul at that time (as in n. 21), 9. 
For Pielro della Porta, see ibid., 11. Aretino's letter to Ibrahim is published in Larivaille (as in n. 
544). 55-93. For Alvises invitation to Arciino id June 1532, see Landoni, I, Pi. 1, 222-223. In 
May 1533, Alvise sent another letter to Arelino via their common friend Marco di Niccold, 
offering him a yearly pension equal to all hie expenses, ibid, 223-224. For Aretino's response to 
Alvise on 3 June 1533, see F. Flora, ed.. Tulle le opere di Pietro Aretino, 11 prima e ii seeondo 
Ji'iro, Milan. I960, I. 42-43. 
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One must situate Coecke's irip to Istanbul in 1533 within this 
particularly favorable atmosphere, in which Alvise and Ibrahim Pasha actively 
supported European talent. Since Georg Braun (1572) reports that Coecke was 
well received at the Ottoman court, where he was enthusiastically rewarded for 
his portrait of Suleyman, it can be hypothesized that the tapestry project for 
which he prepared drawings was only abandoned during the period of conservative 
reaction following Ibrahim's death. Luigi Bassano da Zara, who was in Istanbul 
around 1537, observed that due to their strong opposition to figural representation 
the Ottomans did not appreciate figural tapestries. This is confirmed by the fate 
of a tapestry once owned by Suleyman, which depicted Charles V enthroned, 
with a crown on his head, a sword in one hand and an orb in the other, while 
dignitaircs paid him homage. A former royal treasurer informed the mid- 
seventeenth -century French traveler Tavemier that this tapestry, embroidered wilh 
gold thread and Gothic inscriptions was stored at the Topkapi Palace's Inner 
Treasury next to a dusty pile of European books, maps, and globes as a relic of 
the past. 58 

The grand vizieraies of Ibrahim Pasha's successors Ayas Pasha (1536-39), 
Lutfi Pasha (1539-41) and Riistem Pasha (1544-53/1556-61) were characterized 
by a consistent avoidance of conspicuous consumption at the Ottoman court. 
Lavish public festivities that Ibrahim Pasha once organized in his palace at the 
Hippodrome, such as his wedding in 1 524, and the circumcision of princes in 
1530, were also discontinued after his execution. The historian Pecevi remarks 
that the subsequent circumcision of princes in 1539 was not as impressive as its 
predecessor, since the new grand vizier Lutfi Pasha had tried to economize. 
Relazioni addressed to the Venetian Senate bitterly complain that the sale of such 
. luxury goods as textiles, jewels, and precious arifacts was drastically reduced after 
Ibrahim's death. According to the bailo Bernardo Navagero (1553), what Venetian 
merchants were previously able to sell to the Ottoman palace in one week during 
Ibrahim's days was now barely sold in two years. Marino Cavalli (1560) and 
Daniele Bar bar i go (1564) observe that all the profits were now made by the Jews 
of Istanbul who replaced Venetian merchants as the intermediaries of Levantine 
trade. 59 



58 For Biaun's statement, see Mailier (as in n. 56), 24. Bassano. fol. 45r, 51r; Tavemier. 1423- 
143. 

^Unlike the forty-day-long circumcision festival of 1530 for which Ibrfihtm Pasha was 
responsible, the one planned by Lutfi Pasha lasted only thirteen days; Pecevi (as in n. 55), I, 
218: II, 74. Present at Istanbul before the circumcision of 1530, Gazai observes that Ibrahim 
Pasha was chiefly occupied with planning the festivities and that even council meetings were 
postponed; E. Kamil. "Gazzi-Mckki Seyahalnamesi" Istanbul Omversiteii Edebiyat FakOltesi 
Tarih Semineri Dergisi, I, 2, 1937, 54-55. For festivities centering at Ibrahim Pasha's palace, see 
N. Alasoy, Ibrahim Pasa Saruyt, Istanbul, 197Z The decline of luxury trade with Ibrahim Pasha's 
death is noted in B. Navagero, "Relazione (1553)," Albiri, Florence, 1842, I, 101; D. Trevisano, 
"Relazione (1554)," in Albert, I, 183; M. Cavalli. "Relazione (1560)." ibid, I, 274-275; D. 
Barbarigo, "Relazione (1564)," in Albert, II, Florence, 1843, 53-54. This decline in Venetian 
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Venetian reports also reveal that in bis old age Suleyman came to adopt a 
new religious humility, which curiously parallels the case of Charles V, who 
spent his last days as a recluse in a monastery. Both foreign and Ottoman sources 
agree that the sultan gave up the use of rich costumes, jewels, gold, wine, and 
music. A dispatch from Bernardo Navagero to the Venetian Senate in June 1551 
establishes the exact date of this development by stating that the sultan had just 
ordered all musical instruments of his palace to be burned, and his royal residence 
to be stripped of gold, silver, and jewel -incrusted decorations. A few days after 
the execution of these orders, the sultan is reported to have visited the 
construction site of his new mosque, the Siileymaniye complex, built in Istanbul 
between 1550 and 1557. Siileyman's otherworldly preoccupations are reflected in 
his insistence on that visit to be shown the spot where be would eventually be 
buried: "Show it to me, for I know well that Death is common to all and that I 
am already old." The Austrian ambassador Busbecq notes in the 1550's that the 
melancholic sultan, sunken in a "habitual gloom," began to wear modest vests of 
green camlet, following the Prophet's example, as demonstrated in Melchior 
Lorch's contemporary portrait from 1559 and a miniature executed by the 
Ottoman painter Nigari some years later (Figs. 29, 30). 60 Imperial luxury was 
incompatible with Siileyman's growing concern for the ascetic prescriptions of 
the prophet's traditions, which opposed the conspicuous display of precious 
textiles, gold, and jewels. An awareness of this conflict is reflected in the 
fondation deed (waqfiyya) of the Siileymaniye mosque, which specifies that in 
decorating his mosque the sultan had consciously refrained from gilded and jewel- 
inlaid decorations in conformity with the Prophet's traditions (Fig. 29). 61 This 
contrasts sharply with the sultan's earlier architectural patronage during Ibrahim's 
grand vizierate, when the Topkapi Palace had undergone a lavish renovation in 
the second half of the 1520's. Sparkling with jewel-incrusted gill wall 
decorations and gold brocade, furnishings, Suleyman's renovated palace 



trade and the rise of Jewish intermediaries is also pointed out in U. Tucci, "Tra Venezia e mondo 
turco: I mercau," in Venezia e i Turclti: consri e confront! di due civilld, Milan. 1985. 38-41. The 
prominent rote of Jewish intermediaries coincided with the influence of Siileyman's physician 
Moshe Hamon. who was the primary channel of Jewish access to the sultan. For the Mendej-Nasi 
family of Iberian Jewish bankers, who left Venice in the 1550's for Ottoman territory under 
Hamon's intervention, sec M. A. Epstein, The Ottoman Jewish Communities and Their Role in 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, Freiburg, 1980. B6-96. 

**^For Siileyman's transformation in old age, see Navagero, 72; Cavalli, 274-275: D. Barbarigo 
(as in n. 59), 17; and N. Aykut, "Hasan Beyzade Tarihi," Ph. D. diss.. Istanbul University, 1980, 
59; ASV, Archivio Ptoprio Consiantinopoli, Dispacci al Senato, Bernardo Navagero, B. 5, Pi. 3, 
fols. 130v-131r; C.T. Fouler and B. Daniell, eds.. The Life and Letters of Oghier GhiseUn de 
Busbecq, 1, London, 1881. 144, 322. 331. The tall turban with which Suleyman is depicted in the 
ponails by Melchior Lorch and Nigari was designed by the sultan and named after him as 
Suleyman]. 

^K.E. Kurkciioglu, Siileymaniye Vakfiyesi Ankara, 1962, 22. For the building program of this 
mosque, see C. Neeipoglu-Kafadar, "The Siileymaniye Complex in Istanbul: An Interpretation," 
Muqamas, III, 1985,92-118. 
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exemplified the kind of ostentatious ceremonial setting for which the Venetian 
helmet-crown had been created. 62 

While payroll registers indicate a sharp rise in the number of goldsmiths, 
gem-stone carvers, and gold inlayers at Suleyman's court around 1526, their 
number drops significantly in later registers from 1557-58. 63 This can be partly 
explained by Stileyman's personal transformation in old age, but it was also 
precipitated by a general change of climate after Ibrahim Pasha's deposition, and 
by the rise to power of a different group of advisers. Bernardo Navagero 
perceptively writes in 1553 that Siileyman had always been under (he influence 
of an advisor, first Ibrahim, then Ayas, and now Rustem, "who was so powerful 
that one could say he was the ruler of the whole empire." Rustem Pasha, famed 
for his severe fiscal policy which resulted in filling up the Ottoman treasury, is 
reported to have advised the aging sultan to give up vanity and superfluous 
spending in order to accumulate wealth. 64 This radical change of policy contrasts 
sharply with the conspicuous consumption encouraged by Ibrahim Pasha. 
Riislem not only opposed the sale of Venetian textiles to the Ottoman court, but 
also that of jewels. Navagero states that the grand vizier "did not hold jewels in 
high esteem." In 1577, an official from Mecca was surprised to find out that 
Riislem Pasha refused to accept jewels and gold as diplomatic gifts. 65 This new 
emphasis on the prescriptions of the Prophet's traditions reversed the trend of 
imperial luxury initiated by Ibrahim Pasha, which had created a great demand for 
jewels and regalia during the early part of Suleyman's reign. 



For renovations at the Topkapi Palace between 1526 and 1529, see G. Necipoglu-Kafadar, 
"The Formation of an Ottoman Imperial Tradition: The Topkapi Palace in the 15lh r.nd 16th 
Centnries." Ph.D. diss., Harvard University. 1986. 273-280, 343-374. (Published in revised 
form as, Architecture, Ceremonial, and Power: Die Topktqti Palace in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, Cambridge MA, 1991.) 

6 ^In 1526 there were ninety goldsmiths and jewelers, whose numbers were reduced to sixty-nine 
in 1557-58, and to thirty-nine in 1566; see Atil, 117. These figures lend support to the argument 
that the most spectacular ceremonial objects of Ottoman goldsmiths associated with Suleyman's 
reign are datable to Ibrahim Pasha's grand vizierale; sec n. 30. 
^Navagero, 74; Cavalli (as in n. 59), 295. 

^-*ln a letter addressed to the sultan, Rustem declares that "the infidels of Galata who used to make 
a fortune by selling textiles to the treasury through a number of tricks, have now been deprived 
of this"; T. Gokbilgin, "Rustem Pass ve hakbndaki ilhamlar" Tarih Dergisi. VIII. 1955. 32-33. 
According to Navagero, unlike any of the former grand viziers, Rustem was an enemy of 
Christians; whom he called "infidels/gjoHr"; Navagero (as in n. 59), 91, 93. For the pro-Jewish 
policy of Riislem Pasha, with whose faction Suleyman's influential physician Moshe Hamon was 
allied, see Epstein (as in o. 59). 87. For MekkTs report (1557), see Kamil (as in n.> 59), 68. 
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CONCLUSION: CULTURAL POLITICS AND 
THE REPRESENTATION OF POWER 

The circumstances surrounding the production of the Venetian helmet- 
crown and of related projects demonstrate the important role of the grand vizier as 
an intermediary for specific interest groups involved in the Ottoman court's 
artistic patronage. Court ceremonial, which emphasized the sultan's seclusion, 
hardly allowed him direct contact with artisans or merchants, Ihe sultan's artistic 
commissions were usually supervised through such liaisons as the grand vizier or 
the chief treasurer, who was at the head of the organization of royal artisans (ehl-i 
hire/). 66 Thus, the patronage of art in the Ottoman court involved a complex 
network of patron/client relations in which the sultan was not always the chief 
tastemaker, as is usually assumed. Neither did the impetus for these 
commissions necessarily come from the sultan. This has important implications 
for explaining changes of taste, for they reflect lite influence of differing power 
groups controlling the Ottoman court's artistic patronage as political alliances 
and cultural orientations continually shifted. This observation finds support in 
the active role ihat later grand viziers like Sokollu Mehmed Pasha (1565-79) 
played in allocating royal commissions to architects and artists. Sokollu, for 
example, was instrumental in the production of a royal album of sullanic 
portraits for which he sought depictions from Venice. His agent. Rabbi 
Salamon, whose role can be compared to that of Alvise Gritti, exemplifies the 
replacement of Venetian middlemen 6y^JewisK'enlr£pre^urs 'in transactions of 
the Ottoman court with Europe from the second half of the sixteenth century 
onwards. 67 

With the "classical" synthesis of Ottoman culture consolidated around 
1550 and replacing the eclectic syncretism of Ibrahim Pasha's period, the 
Ottoman court's enthusiastic patronage of European artists which had lasted up to 
the mid-1530's, stopped abruptly. This phenomenon coincided with the halt of 
Ottoman military expansion and a clear definition of geographical boundaries 
which came to act as a barrier to the flow of ideas between East and West. The 



"The chief treasurer, a leading eunuch in charge of the sultan's private inner treasury, 
commissioned court artisans at a building called Old Audience Hall in the second court of Ihe 
Topkapi Palace; Abdullah b. Ibrahim Oskildari, Vaki'il, Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi Kiiitiphanesi, MS 
K. 1224. fols. 133r-134r. 

^Sokollu's search for portraits by European artists is mentioned in ihe introduction lo the royal 
portait album, the text of which was written by (he court historian Lokman; see N. Aiasoy, 
"Nakkas, Osmamn Padisah Portrelcri Albumu" Tllrkiyemiz. VI, 1972, 2-14. Bailo Niccolo 
Barbarigo's dispatch, sent from Istanbul to Venice on 20 Sept 1578. indicates that Sokollu made 
his agent Rabbi Salamon dictate a letter, asking from Venice "ritracti delle Signari Ottomani, c di 
qualche Bassa ancora"; ASV- Dispacci al Senato, Constantinopoli 1578, Niccolo Barbarigo, F. 
12, fol 236r-v; cited in T. Bertele, II palazzo degli ambaseiatori di Venezia a Consiantinopvli, 
Bologna, 1932, 137, a. 88. Previously, on 3 Aug. 1578, Sokollu had personally inquired about 
"ritraui delle signori di casa otiomano" from Barbarigo; ibid., fol. I67r. 
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outcome of a heightened awareness of fixed frontiers was the accentuation of the 
"oihemess" of each realm. Ceasing to incorporate fresh elements into its 
international system, Ottoman-Islamic culture began to turn in upon itself in a 
defensive reaction. 68 It was this new context, accompanied by an attitude of 
unquestioning confidence in the superiority of Ottoman culture, that produced the 
"classical" masteprieces of art and architecture during the second half of the 
sixteenh century. 

A series of lively cross-cultural artistic contacts had been initiated by 
Mehmed II (1444-46/1451-81) with invitations to such famous artists as Mattco 
de' Pasti, Gentile Bellini, and Costanzo da Ferrara, which were followed up by 
attempts to attract Leonardo's and Michelangelo's services to the Ottoman court, 
but these contacts came to a halt by the middle of Suleym&n reign (1520-66) 69 
Until thai point, the Ottoman court had been an alternate source of patronage to 
European artists, who seem to have had no compunction about offering their 
services to a Muslim patron in return for lucrative rewards. Moreover, like their 
fifteenth-century predecessors who accepted Ottoman patronage, Luigi Canrlini, 
Jacopo Sansovino, and Picier Coecke van Aelsi were by no means minor artists 
forced to enter the sullan's service from lack of European patronage. There was 
nothing unusual in their readiness to work for the sultan in a cosmopolitan 
Mediterranean world where the Ottoman court's cultural horizons extended to 
both the East and West. As long as Ottoman cultural politics were oriented 
toward the accommodation of European talent, the sultan sought for and could 
afford the best artists available. 

It is perhaps not entirely a coincidence that both Mehmed II and 
Sii Icy mail I, who shared an ambition to revive the Roman Empire by uniting 
Constantinople with Rome, were important patrons of European artists. This 
patronage was initiated with the conquest of Constantinople, which placed the 
Ottoman slate into the European political orbit, with an outlook focused on Italy 
and new imperial claims as successors of the Byzantine Empire. The patronage 



"*N. Itzkowitz, Tfie Ottoman Empire and Islamic Tradition, Chicago and London. 1972, 95-97. 
® Among the most recent studies of Mehmed 11 's patronage of European artists, see M. Andaloro, 
"Conslaozo da Ferrara: Gli anni a Contantinopoli alia corte di M&ometlo II," Stcria dell'arte, 
XXXVII], 40. 1980. 185-212; J. Raby, "A Sullan of Paradox: Mehmed the Conqueror as a Patron 
of the Arts," Oxford Art Journal, V, 1, 1982, 3-8; idem, "Pride and Prejudice: Mehmed the 
Conqueror and the Portrait Medal,* - Italian Medals, ed. J.G. Pollard, Washington, DC. 1987, 171- 
194; J. M. zur Capellen, Gentile Bellini. Stuttgart. 1985, 9-39, 87-103. About the project of a 
bridge for the Golden Horn, for which both Leonardo and Michelangelo prepared designs for 
Sultan Bayezid II (1481-1512). see F. Babinger. "Vier Bauvorschlage Lionardo da Vinci's am 
Sullan Bajezid II (1502/3)," Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gbttingen, Philol.- 
hist. Klasse, I. I9S2. A letter written in 1519 from Edime by Tommaso di Tolfo to Michelangelo 
encourages the artist to join the court of Sellm I (1512-20), who had recently paid a large sum for 
an antique suiue of a naked female, and was not opposed to figure! representation, unlike his 
father Bayezid II; (F. Sarre, "Michelangelo und der Turkischc Hof." Reporiorium ffBr 
Kunttwissenschafi, XXXII, 1909, 61-66). 
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exemplified a universal islic cultural program, which encouraged not only an 
openness to artistic ideas from the West but also from the East. Noting 
Mehmed's ambition to conquer Rome as early as 1453, contemporary European 
observers pointed out that the sultan, who look Alexander die Great as his 
model, was planning to join East and West by creating a world empire unified by 
a single faith and a single monarch. 70 

This Utopian ambition of bringing the whole Mediterranean basin under 
one power by reuniting Constantinople with Rome was also shared by the young 
Siileyman. 71 However, as the ideal of creating a universal imperium became a 
distant dream around the middle of his reign, the previous international cultural 
orientation was replaced by a more "national" one. Such Western status symbols 
as official royal portraits, sultanic portrait medals with Latin inscriptions, 
crowns, scepters, baldachins or royal tapestries, appear to have been primarily 
useful in communicating Ottoman imperial claims to European rivals through an 
intelligible Western vocabulary. Their patronage, which involved a competitive 
drive for kingly status, can thus be seen as an extension of the endemic conflict 
between rival monarchs in the political sphere. Mehmed's Western-oriented 
artistic patronage focused mainly on the representation of power through the 
aristocratic medium of painted or medal lie portraiture, which disseminated his 
image in European courts. Howev er, that of Siileyman emphasized bejeweled 
parade access o ries and "stage props" displayed in ostentations ce remonies, which 
became publicized to the world ori Ihe T53aT^ave of toe^nnting industry, 
through die popular ihedla^rpfTnts, news pamjgfiJeiK plays, and songs. TDirec ted " 
mainly to a European audTence, thcseToreign artifacts had minimal impact on the 
mainstream developments of Ottoman- Islamic art. The elderly Siilcyman's 
reinforcement of the Islamic imperial tradition signaled a change in cultural 
politics around the 1540's and 1550's, after which (he Ottoman court ceased to 
seek out such European status symbols. This phenomenon coincided with the 
canonization of the "classical Ottoman style" in art and architecture, which 
resulted in the definition of a specifically Ottoman cultural identity. This new 
identity differentiated itself not only from European but also from Persianate 



One year before his death, in the summer of 1480. Mehmed II conquered Otranto. in 
preparation for his grander plan to seize the rest of the Italian peninsula; (F. Babinger, Mehmed 
ike Conqueror and His Time, trans. R. Manheim. ed. W.C. Hickman. Princeton. 1978. 390-392, 
394-395). For Mehmed's ambition to conquer Rome and lo unite East and West like Alexander, 
see lite contemporary reports of Giacomo Languschi, Isidorus of Kiev, Jacopo Tcdaldi, Nicola 
Sagundino, and Lauro Quirini, published in A. Pertuji, La caduia di Constaniinopoli, 2 vols., 
Verona, 1976; and idem, Testi inedili e poco noti sulla caduta di Constaniuwpoli, ed. A. Carile, 
Bologna, 1983. 

" About Suleymao's imperial pretensions, Giovio writes : "Per esser di namra cupido di gloria, et 
fatlosi ardito, & audace per la lante vitiorie sue, et grandezze' dcll'imperio, ho inleso da huomini 
degni di fede, die spesso dice, che a lui tocca di ragione I'imperio di Roma <fc di tutto Ponenle per 
esser legitlimo successore di Constantino imperatore qual transfere I'imperio in 
Constantinopoli"; P. Giovio, Commentari delle cose de' Turehi, Venice. 1531, fol. 30r. 
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artistic models, which had been a predominant source of inspiration in shaping 
previous Ottoman patterns of taste. 72 Suleyman's Venetian helmet-crown, and 
other European artistic projects related to it, therefore exemplify an 
internationalism that Ottoman art could have pursued, but consciously turned 
away from in an attempt to define its unique identity. 

Despite this delineation of separate cultural zones, however, luxury trade 
with Europe continued in the posl-Suleymanic age. The collection of dispacci 
from Istanbul preserved at the Venetian State Archives abounds with references 
to personal requests of sultans, sultanas, and leading Ottoman dignitaries for such 
luxury items as Murano lamps, stained-glass window panes, crystal spec tales, 
clocks, musical instruments, furnishings, and textiles with patterns based on 
drawings prepared in Istanbul. However, one would search in vain for any 
references to Ottoman patronage at the suhanic level of major European artists. 
This is true even for the last quarter of the sixteenth century when Ottoman 
mercantile contacts with Venice entered a lively phase, due to the influential 
position of the queen mother Nurbanu who descended from a Venetian family. 73 
In 1587, encouraged by a renewed demand for jewels at the Ottoman Porte, the 
jeweler Paolo Studentolli wrote from Venice to Antonio Paruta, a merchant 
based in Istanbul, offering him an artifact that had taken four years to produce. 
Worth 100,000 scudi, it was a crown with detachable parts, featuring eight 
hundred diamonds and ten imitation pearls of twelve to fourteen carats. One 
doubts, however, that this otherwise unknown attempt to revive the memory of 
Suleyman's fantastic headgear ever succeeded 74 Times and cultural orientations 
had changed 



2 For the increasing emphasis on Islam in the later 16th century, see H. Inalcik, The Ottoman 
Empire: The Classical Age 1300-1600, trans. N. Itzkowitz and C. Imber, New York, 1973, 179- 
185. For the Ottomanization of architectural tile decoration around 1550, which resulted in a 
rejection of Persianale models, see G. Necipoglu, "From 'International Timurid' to Ottoman: 
Achenge of Taste in Siilcenih-Ccnmry Ceramic Tile "From International Timurid to Ottoman: A 
Change of Taste in Sixteenth-Century Ceramic Tiles" Muqamas 7 (1990): 136-70. 
7 ^The fashion for clocks and automata at the Ottoman court continued throughout the 16th 
century; see O. Kurz, European Clocks and Walclies in the Near East, Loudon, 1975; and G. Mraz, 
"The Role of Clock in the Imperial Honoraria for the Turks," in The Clockwork Universe: German 
Clocks and Automata, 1550-1650. cd K. Maurice and O. Mayr, Washington, DC, and New York, 
1980, 37-48. For the Venetian queen mother, who was believed to be a member of the Baffo 
family, see 5.A. Skilliter. "The Letters of the Venetian "Sultana" Nut Banu and Her Kira to 
Venice,' Studia turcologica memoriae Alexii Bombaci dkata (Istituto Universitario Orientate), 
Naplra. 1982, 515-536. 

^Citcd in Tucci (as in n. 59), 41. This detachable crown could be adapted to multiple purposes: 
".y. Pol servir a molli modi prima el principalmenle serve per corona perfela di tuto da tondo et si 
yoo\ far quazi doi frontali et serve per gorzarin over colar perfetissimamente el benissime per 
brazalali over manili el si pol desfar agevolmenle in 40 pezzi per zoiclar ogni sorte de 
vestimento el li sono diamanti numero 800... et dieci coppie di perlc da 12 el 14 carati l'uno" 
(ASV, Misc. Gregolin, b. 12 ter). 
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Appendix 

List or Jewels on the Helmet and Their Value (San u to, Diarii, 
Diari, LVI, 10-11) 

Faitura de le zogie sono ne ielmo, con le sue stime. 



Nel drelo de la luna, Diamanli N. 1, 

Rubini N. 2, Turchese N. I ducati 3000 

Nel roverso de la ditta luna, Dmman- 

manii N. 1, Rubini N. 2, Ruosa 

con diamanli 8 ct rubino 1 ducati 3800 

Ne la cima. perle N. 5 ducati 2500 

Smeraldo grande ducati 15000 

Diamanli N. 4 ducati 10000 

Rubini N. 3 ducati 6000 

Nel roverso de la cima, vasdo zogie- 

lato ducati 1000 

Rubini N. 3 ducati 800 

Nel porno de la cima, Rubini N. 3, 

Smeraldi N. 3 ducati 1000 

Ne la prima corona, Perle N . 3 ducati 600 

Diamanli N. 3 ducati 1000 

Rubini N. 2 ducati 1000 

Smeraldi N. 2 ducati 500 

Ne la seconda corona, Perle N. 12 ducati 1200 

Diamanli N. 4 ducati 4000 

Rubini N. 4 ducati 4000 

Smeraldi N. A ducati 3000 

Ne la lerza corona, Perle N. 1 2 ducati 5000 

Diamanli N. 4 ducati 10000 

Rubini N. 4 ducati 10000 

Smeraldi N. 4 ducati 6000 

Ne la quaita corona, Perle N. 12 ducati 8000 

Diamanli N. 4 ducati 10000 

Rubini N. 4 ducati 10000 

Smeraldi N. 4 ducati 8000 

Nel tulupante, Diamanti pontc N. 7 ducati 8000 

Nel copin, Rubini N. 3 ducati 2000 

Smeraldi N. 2 ducati 1000 

Nel friso del copin, Diamanti N. 6 ducati 3000 

Rubini N. 7 ducati 1000 

Smeraldi N. 7 ducati 1000 

Nel gorzerin, Diamanti N. 8, Rubi- 
ni N. 8 ducati 600 

Nel pe d'ebano, oro, velulo et fat- 
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lura de la cassa ducati 400 

Nel oro et fatura de lo elmo, coro- 

ne et panizuole ducati 5000 



Summa ducati 144400 

In summa: Diamanti numero 50 

Rubini numero 41 

Smeraldi numero 27 

Perle numero 49 

Turchesa granda numero..! 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PAPACY, VENICE 
AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE IN THE AGE OF 
SULEYMAN THE MAGNIFICENT 



Paolo PRETO 



The relations between the Papacy and the Ottoman Empire during the 
Renaissance period, and in particular during the reign of Siileyman the 
Magnificent, do not present thai obvious linearity made up of hard and total 
religious and political contrasts that a sometimes discounted historiography 
tradition often proposed. Until a few decades ago (here were few historians who, 
in defining (he attitude of the European states toward the Turks in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, did not set up the divisions, the uncertainties, the 
weaknesses or even the connivings and collaboration of other Western powers 
(see the example of France or Venice) against (he firm and constant oppsition of 
the Papacy to Islam and the Ottoman Empire. And yet the documentary sources 
and contemporary reports, not to mention the vivid reflections of some 
Renaissance historians, suggest some caution and certain hints for casting doubt 
on the assessment thai the opposition of the popes to the Turks had always been 
so consistent. 

Spiritual and temporal heirs to the medieval crusades, the Renaissance 
popes, it has been written for centuries, continued to preach the moral duly and 
the political necessity of the Christian reconquest of the Orient; the fall of 
Constantinople, a traumatic event symbolic of the powerful expanding thrust of 
the Ottoman Turks, gave a renewed impetus to Papal policies. Even though the 
popes' efforts to unite the Christian princes in a renewed anti-Turkish crusade all 
failed, this was the fault of, some still assert the increasing secularization of the 
European princes, of their exclusive interest in enlarging their own national 
territories, and of their indifference towards the religious entreaties from a Papacy 
that, for its part, precisely in the middle of the Renaissance, appointed markedly 
sccularmen to the point of losing the pre-eminently religious role, as during the 
succession of wordly popes who only cared about political advantage for their 
own state, or even their own family. The figure of Pius II, the great humanist 
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pope who after the innocent irenical attempt to resolve the Turkish problem with 
the conversion of Sultan Mehmed II, 1 who dedicated body and soul to the 
promotion of a crusade, who saw himself and his efforts fade before the egotism 
of the European states and died soon after the heroic decision to face the 
impossible adventure almost alone, is emblematic of the reality of the isolation 
and the impotence into which the Renaissance popes had fallen by this lime, 
faced with the problem of the confrontation with the Turks. 

The hard reality of the weakness, foolish aspiration and isolation, in 
which (he popes of the fifteenth century and the first ten years of the sixteenth 
century came lo find themselves regarding the Turkish problem, clearly emerges 
from the learned pages of Pastor, to whom we owe an extremely detailed 
reconstruction of the countless crusade failures and of the incessant diplomatic 
actions of the Renaissance popes in order to renew the lies of politico-military 
solidarity among the European princes. Again Pastor, in his History of the 
Popes, written with the soul and passion of a Catholic but with Lhc intellectual 
honesty of a great historian, admits lhat on some occasions, though limited and 
infrequent, even insignificant, the Renaissance popes bad abandoned their 
traditional refusal to negotiate with the Turks and had even asked their help 
against political enemies in Europe. 

A book by a Swiss historian, Hans Pfferfermann, published in 1946 with 
the controversial and provocative title, Die Zusammenarbeit der Renaissance- 
pdpsie mit den TUrken 2 (The collaboration between the Renaissance popes and 
the Turks), has raised greal controversy. The theses of Pfferfermann are radical; 
there had been no frontal opposition between the Renaissance popes and the 
Turks; rather, the popes had more than once dealt with (hem, had asked for their 
military help against Spain, and had invited their intervention on Italian soil. 

In bis review of Pffcrfermann's work, Giambauisca Picotti, the Catholic 
historian, criticized it in a harsh but well-founded manner, for lacking adequate 
archival research, and for being seriously lacunose in bibliographical references 
(one thinks of the omission of Ibe noted works of Babinger), full of errors, 



G. Toffauin, Pio II (Enea Silvio Piccolomini). Lcitera a Maometto II (Epistula ad Mahumetum) 
(Naples, 1953); R. Ey.sser, "Papst Pio II und dcr Krcuzzug gegen die Turkeu, in" Melanges 
d'histoire generate, ed. C. Marioescu, U (Bucaresl, 1938), pp. 1-134; E. Hoes, Pius II und der 
Halbmond (Freiburg, 1941); F. Babinger, in Enea Silvio Piccolomini Papa Pio II. Atii del 
Convegno per il quinfo cenienario della motU e aliri scritti raccolti da Domenico Mqffei (Siena, 
1968), in pp. 1-13; id., Maometto it Conquistalore e gli umanisti d' Italia, Venezia e I'Oriente fra 
tarda Medievo e Rmascimento (Firenze, 1966), pp. 433-449; F. Gaela, "Sulla letters a Maometto' 
di Pio H, " Bullet ino dell 'Isiituto storico per il Medio Evo « Achivio Muratoriano, 77 (1965), pp. 
127-227; id. Alcune osservazioni sulla prima redazione della 'teltera a Maomeuo, "Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini Papa Pio II, pp. 177-166; R. Schwoebel. The Shadow of the Crescent: the 
Renaissance Image of the Turk (I453-I517) (Nieuwkoop, 1967), pp. 66-67. 
2 Wintherthur. 1946. 
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tendcntial and biased. 3 In any case, Pfferfermann's book, though inaccurate and in 
the main, unreliable, together with Picotti's replica, once again raised the 
problem of the active politics of the popes regarding the Turks. Finally the 
capital work of Kenneth M. Selloo, The Papacy and the Levant, 4 drawing on an 
ample documentary and bibliographic basis, and philologically faultless, deals 
with the problem in a definite and persuasive manner. 

Thus we have before us, the outline of what had been the basic attitudes 
and actions of die popes towards Suleyman the Magnificent, using as a guide 
Domenico Caccamo, who summed up the Papal politics of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in these words: "the Pontefices of the Renaissance, engaged in 
the secular interests of the territorial state, worried by the Spanish invasions that 
strangled ancient Italian freedom, did not find a political course in the real 
Catholic environment, applying towards the Muslim and schismatic Orient 
nothing but an episodical and uncertain action." 3 

When Suleyman became the Turkish sultan on 1 October 1520, after the 
death of Selim I one week earlier, Pope Leo X defined the news as "happy," 
because everyone believed the young sovereign to be peace-loving and "because 
nothing is to be had for the common good from the Christian princes other than 
vain hopes and empty promises." 6 A few years were enough to disenchant the 
Pope, and with him many other Western politicians (one thinks of Giovio, 
Guicciardini, Sanuto); during the siege of Rhodes in 1521, a Papal secretary, in a 
letter to Sigismund I of Poland, remembered the faded illusions of (he presumed 
pacifism of Suleyman: "quern imbelem et quietum multi arbitrabandur" and then 
he actually crossed out the phrase, because, observed Setton, "it seemed like a 
mockery of the erroneous judgment which had created so many false hopes in 
Europe concerning Suleyman." 7 

By the time Suleyman had occupied Belgrade and Rhodes, the successor to 
Leo X, Adrian VI, declared a three-year truce in Europe, comminaled the interdict 
to whoever violated it, and wrote anxious letters to Charles V, Francis I and 
Henry VIII, but he did not manage to set up an anti-Turkish league. Instead, from 
Francis I, who by that time had begun an ostentatious friendship with the 
Ottomans, he received the caustic reply Cnon esser altro Turcho che li preti") 
that "the priests were the real Turks" to be feared in Europe. 8 



3 Ri vista storica italiana, LXIII (1951), pp. 406-410. 

4 K. M. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant {1204-1571) (Philadelphia, 1976-84). 

-*D. Caccamo, La diplomazia delta Controrifoma e la crociala: olai piami del Possevino alia 

lunga guenra oli Clemaile Vlff, "Aichkia Norico icaliano", CXXXVIII (1971), pp. 255-81: 255. 

6 L von Pastor, Storia dei papi daJla fine del Medio Evo, IV/1 (Rome, 1945), p. 162, note 3. 

7 Setton. The Papacy, HI, p. 198. 

8 SetloD. The Papacy, HI, p. 218. 
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The immediate successor Clement VII became fully involved in helping 
Louis II of Hungary, but the battle of Mohacs (29 August 1526) and the 
subsequent alliance between John Zapolya and the Turks totally wrecked his 
efforts. Recovering from the terrible shock of the sack of Rome in 1527 and 
taking advantage of the Treaty of Barcelona on 29 June 1529, he resumed his 
efforts to contain the expansion of Siileyman ("topiw ille, rapax inimicissimus 
Turcfia" as he defined it). He renewed the crusade and other aid to Charles V and 
Ferdinand, excommunicated Zapolya, put pressure on Charles V in order that he 
give Malta, Gozo and the Tripoli stronghold to the Hospitallers (already at 
Rhodes), but died on 25 September 1534 without having achieved any tangible 
results. Instead, in August 1534 just before he died, he had to witness in dismay 
the conquest of Tunisia by Hayreddin, known as Barbara ssa. 

On 21 July 1535, Paul III had the satisfaction of seeing the successful 
crusade of Charles V in Tunisia. Intoxicated by this victory, he indicated to the 
future Ecumenical Council, the opening of which was set for 23 May 1537 in 
Mantua, three objectives: a solution to the Protestant problem; reforms; and 
overall peace as promises of a Christian anti-Turkish alliance. The attempts to 
make peace between France and the Habsburg Empire proved useless, however. 
Paul III managed 10 convince Venice to join the war, but the Republic was 
defeated on 27 September 1538, and hurried to conclude a treaty with Siileyman 
on 20 October 1 540; on 2 October 1 54 1 peace would be officially declared. The 
year after, the disastrous crusade of Charles V in Algeria would follow. Kven the 
bull of induction of the Council of Trent, observes Setton, "is more pointedly 
directed at the Turks than at the Lutherans, a fact to which the historians of the 
Council have not always given proper emphasis." 9 Nevertheless, it is of great 
interest lo know that, during the days of the opening of the Council, Cardinal 
Cervini, relating the impressions of an envoy to Istanbul, maintained Suleyman 
to be belissimo principe et disposto, and furthermore benigno e savio piu che 
niuno altro del suo consiglio 1 ® — expressions in which we hear the echo of the 
enthusiastic verdicts expressed in the West, a century earlier, on Meluned II and 
the first impressions immediately after he ascended the throne. 

Between 1547 and 1550 the Turkish problem did not seem to worry die 
Holy Seal and the Habsburgs much; instead, observes Pfferfermann, two weeks 
after the slaying of Pier Luigi Farnese, Paul III had wanted to turn to the Turks, 
but then see did nothing. In the years between 1550 and 1554, during the 



Setion, The Papacy, III, p. 463. On ihe connections between ihe "Turkish peril," the policy of 
the popes and the attitudes of Luther and Calvin toward the Turks, see J. Pannier, "Calvin et les 
Turcs," Revue hisiorique, 62 (1937), pp. 268-286; K. M. Setton, " Luther anism and the Turkish 
Pen?," Balkan Studies, 111 (1962), pp. 133-168; and C. Gollner. "Die Tilrken/rage im 
Spannungifeld der Reformation, " Sudost-Forschungen, XXXIV (1975), pp. 61-78. 
l0 Setton, The Papacy, 111, p. 493. 
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meeting of the Council, the fear of Turkish landings in papal territory, the actual 
attack of the Ottoman fleet on Messina, Augusta, Gozo, Tripoli, Gerba, Gaeia, 
Puglia and fresh conquests in Hungary reasserted the dramatic reality of the 
Ottoman threat to Popes Julius 111 and Marcellus II. 

Radically different is the attitude of Paul IV Carafa. During the first years 
of his Pontificate the Turkish attack against Civitavecchia, Port S. Stcfano, 
Piombino, and Calvi (Corsica), caused a great sensation, yet he was more 
concerned with (he progress of the Lutherans in Germany and the dangerous 
concessions granted them by Charles V in the interim in Augsburg in 1555. "If 
the Habsburgs had trouble with the Turks," observes Selton, "presumably they 
deserved it. On the whole the sources suggest that Paul was far more distressed 
by the activities of Charles, Ferdinand and Philip than by those of Suleyman, 
who was the close ally of his ally Henry II." 11 

His ferocious haired of Spain, above all after the invasion of the Papal 
State by die Duke of Alba, pushed him to seek relations with the Turks; in 
December 1556 his nephew, Cardinal Charles Carafa, was in Venice urging an 
alliance with the Republic against Spain, the last chance lo avoid the Pope's 
resorting to Ottoman help. During the trial which he underwent after his 
dismissal, Charles Carafa did not deny having openly requested the help of the 
Turks. He confirmed that "many limes in public His Holiness had said that he 
called the Turk to defend the Holy See when necessary' and, under the pressure of 
the questioning, even confessed. "I procured and urged the Turkish army to come 
to punish the enemies of our Lord at that time, by commission of the Pope..." 12 
Pastor also admits of course that first Charles Carafa, and then, beginning in 
September 1556, Uie Pope himself urged Henry II of France lo obtain the 
collaboration of the Ottoman fleet; he nevertheless underlines the fact that for 
Paul IV it was always a mailer of indirect help and thai no document proved a 
direct alliance with the Turks. In any case, "the rumour that Paul IV had asked 
for and obtained help from the Turks, spread widely and in no lime." 13 Moreover 
Paul IV had already established direct connections with Suleyman some months 
before, in March 1556, when the sultan had intervened with great vigor in favor 
of the Oltoman Jews in Ancona. 

The express request for help from the age-old religious and political 
enemy of the Papacy is the fruit, as all the documentation makes evident, of the 
exasperating tension with Spain and the momentary outburst of rage on the part 
of Paul IV and his open-minded nephew. Peace with Spain during September 
1557 was enough lo bring ihe Pope back to a more prudent policy. 



'Seiton, TJie Papacy, IV, p. 646. 

\Setton, The Papacy. IV, p. 679, note 84. 

'Pastor, Storia dei Papi, IV (Rome. 1944). pp. 399-400. 
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Both in 1557 and in 1558 the Ottoman fleet came back to threaten 
Southern Italy and the pope had to fortify Civitavecchia. Then, even if the 
Florentine ambassador to Rome was speaking the truth when he said that Paul 
IV waited for the Turkish fleet with the same nostalgia as the Jews waited for the 
Messiah, he was forced to recognize that the Spaniards were not harmed by the 
Ottoman military operations. 14 

The peace of Cateau-Cambresis, the death of Paul IV and the ascension to 
the throne of Pope Pius IV, brought papal politics definitively back to the 
traditional line of uncompromising struggle with the Turks. The unfortunate 
North African crusade of Juan de la Cerda, vice-king of Sicily, that ended in 
disaster on the Island of Djerba (11-12 May 1560), highlighted the reality of 
Ottoman military supremacy. Pius VI was above all concerned with ending the 
Council while the Turks, on their part, observes Sctton, "were suspicious of the 
church council, where the religious unity of Europe was likely to be preached as 
a necessary prelude to a crusade." 15 

At the conclusion of the Council the Turks resumed the offensive 
dramatically. Between 18 May and 12 September 1565, the assault on Malta, 
which concluded in victory for the Christians thanks to the decisive help of the 
Spaniards, threw Pius IV into a state of anxiety; he died on 9 December 1565, 
happy to have escaped the danger but very concerned because of the imminent 
campaign of Siileyman in 1566. His successor Pius V, a pope of strong 
religious tensions and unyielding tenacity, just elected and alrcdy confronted with 
the restoration of Malta, (half destroyed in the Ottoman assault), faced the 
renewed raids of the Ottoman fleet in the Mediterranean and the Adriatic Sea 
while he was also forced to send money and men to Hungary. All this while the 
heresies spread into Germany and France and rebellion broke out in the 
Netherlands. 

It is well known that Suleyman died during the assault of Sziget, on the 
night of 5 September 1566. The Holy See did not have time to rejoice at the 
news, however, since intelligence reports from Istanbul already warned of a 
crusade against Vienna by his successor Selim II for the following year. In a few 
years, Pius V himself was to be the creator of the Santa Lega after the Ottoman 
landing in Cyprus and to see the great Christian victory of Le panto, but also new 
and successful Turkish campaigns in the Balkan peninsula. In any case, after 
him, papal politics remained firmly anchored in the traditional objectives of the 
struggle against the Turks, now prevailing in Europe. 



Pfferfermann. Die Zusammenarbeit, p. 227; Setlon, The Papacy, IV, p. 701. 
f Sctton, The Papacy, IV, p. 701. 
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On the relations between Venice and the Ottomans throughout the modern 
era, and therefore also during the reign of Suleyman the Magnificent, the most 
recent historiography has contributed to discrediting some legends long believed 
in the West. A hisloriographic tradition which is rooted in contemporary 
apologetic journalism, enriched and reinforced by the wave of romantic 
nationalism during the Hellenic struggle for independence, had created the image 
of a Venetian Republic, favorite daughter of the Church and standard- bearer of 
"Western" civilization against Islam and the "Eastern" barbarism of the Turks. 
Although at some moments in her history, for tactical reasons, even the 
Venetian ruling class had identified herself with this image, the reality of the 
facts and concrete behaviour is radically different, and these very years of the 
reign of Suleyman the Magnificent offer us a significant example. 16 

The history of die centuries-old relationship between Venice and the 
Turks is certainly made up of numerous wars and of a perpetual expansive thrust 
on the part of the Ottomans at the expense of the Venetian dominions in the 
Levant. In reality, however, long periods of peace, peaceful collaboration and 
fruitful commercial understanding prevailed, and there were even specific, 
although limited, moments of politico-military alliance. For Venice it was of 
vital importance to keep open the Oriental markets from which they imported 
raw materials, (wax, oil, salted fish, wool, salt, cattle, skins) and to which they 
exported finished products (clothes, utensils, glassware, paper, soap). The 
commercial relations are attested by the various activities of numerous Venetian 
merchants on the Eastern markets, and the presence of an equally active colony of 
Ottoman merchants in Venice. There was practically no interruption in trade even 
during wars when it continued on a more or less reduced basis and under cover by 
means of Jewish mediators and the neutral Republic of Ragusa. 17 

Only a few years before Suleyman became sultan in 1520, Venice had 
enjoyed before direct collaboration with the Turks. After the defeat of Agnadello 
( 14 May 1 509) during the war of the Cambrai League, the Venetian ruling class, 
even amid doubts and conflicts, turned to the Ottomans for direct military help 
that actually arrived — though in a limited and more or less symbolic fashion. 
Once tl»e danger was over, the Venetian nobles erased the 

Turkish alliance from historical memory, but their political behavior 
during the following years showed how this episode was not isolated and 
uprooted from a tendency over a long period. Inregard to the relations with 
Venice, the forty years of the reign of Suleyman the Magnificent, were 
substantially years of peace, of good, even though difficult, relations. Venetians 
look pains to avoid conflict with the Turks; at limes, they even went out of their 



^etton, T!ie Papacy, IV, p. 770. 
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way to congratulate the sultan on his military victories on land and sea; they 
withstood firmly the repeated solicitations of the popes to join the anti-Turkish 
leagues. In any case, had such leagues not always failed because of the paralyzing 
conflicts between Francis (close ally of the Turks) and Charles V? Only on one 
occasion, in 1537, did Venice let herself be convinced for a moment by Paul III 
to participate in a war against the Ottoman Empire, but the bitter naval defeat of 
the Prevesa (27 September 1538) induced her to make a new and rapid separate 
agreement with the Ottomans. Hurt by (his confrontation, Venice hurried to re- 
establish good relations with (he Turks, and clung to a rigorously neutral 
political ideal during the following years. The Venetian bailo in Constantinople 
sent the Ottoman government precious secret information on the political and 
military moves of (he main European powers, in particular the Habsburgs. 

The strong will to maintain positive relations with the Turks emerges 
clearly from a comparison with the efforts of Pius IV to end the Council. On the 
one hand, the bailo in Constantinople reassured the Turks, who actually wanted 
die Venetians not to participate in the Council, that the theological controversies 
divide rather than unite the Christians, therefore lengthening the time before an 
eventual crusade. On (he other hand, the Republic tenaciously refused to accept a 
Venetian city (Vicenza was discussed) as headquarters of the last session, so as 
not to raise any Turkish suspicions as to their real intentions. 18 

In 1566 some suspicions were harboured in Venice regarding the real 
objectives of (he Turkish naval campaign in the Mediterranean and Adriatic Sea, 
but the spring and summer passed without any acts of hostility. Besides, even 
during the preceding years, every time the Turkish fleet carried out the usual 
raids in the Mediterranean, Venice had put her naval units on guard as precaution. 

When Suleyman died in 1566, Venice still enjoyed peaceful relations with 
the Turks and was firmly inclined to remain so in the future. It would be his 
successor, Selim II, who would draw her into war by attacking Cyprus, but even 
on this occasion, as we know, not withstanding the temporary Christian 
solidarity of the Holy League and the victory of Lcpanto, the Republic would 
soon turn to sign a separate peace agreement and would then continue for over 
seventy years to seek pacific, though difficult, relations of coexistence and 
collaboration with the Turks. 



J. Tadid, "Le commerce en Dalmmie et a Raguse et la dicodence economique de Venue, in" 
Aspetli e cause delta decadenza economica veneziana nel secolo XVII. Alii del Covegno (Venice- 
Rome, 1961). in Die WirtschafiUchen Auswirkungen der TUrkcnkriege. Die Vortrtige des I 
Internationales Grazer Symposions tut Wirtschafu-und-Sozialgesehichte Sildosieuropas (5 bis 
10 Okiober 1970), ed. O. Pickly (Graz, 1971), pp. 59-70. 
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Sultan Su ley man was bom in 1495 in Trabzon as the son of prince-governor 
Selim (the Grim) and Princess Hafsa, (he last noble bride to the Ottoman court, 
daughter of (lie Crimean Khan Mengli Giray. On his accession he found himself 
in a position to head a well-established army and to lead a stable bureaucratic 
system. His brothers either had already died or had been executed. The fortunate 
man succeded to the throne during the golden age of the Ottoman empire to rule 
over a Middle Eastern-Balkan empire whose territories had been expanded by his 
conqueror predecessors. Since he was an able commander and statesman himself, 
expansion continued during his reign. 

In those years Ivan IV succeeded to the Muscovite throne to become the 
head of an emerging power as the reigning monarch of the divinely respected 
dynasty of Uie Rurikids. He was bom in 1530 as the grandson of Ivan III. An 
atmosphere of interregnum and intrigue dominated his childhood. At the age of 
17 in 1547 he was crowned as ihc "Czar of All Russias and Autocrator". But he 
was compelled to carry out drastic reforms in both the military and the 
administrative apparatuses. Ivan IV, the Czar, was the most successful conqueror 
of all of the rulers of sixteenth -century Russia. During his reign Kazan and 
Astrakhan were conquered and boundaries on the northeast stretched by Cossak 
chief Yermak to Siberia. This expansion attracted little attention in Europe, and 
he was defeated in his struggle with Poland and Livonia and died in 
disappointment and grief, whereas Siileyman, with his conquests, altered 
Europe's map and is, therefore, known to history as one of the great conquerors. 
Hie epithets by which Suleyman arid Ivan are known in Europe, in fact, give 
some indication of their reputation in the eyes of their contemporaries. The 
former ruled over a multireligious empire in magnificence, the latter headed an 
emerging power. 

Some Western European historians, who are specialists of neither the 
Ottoman nor the Slavic worlds, tend to evaluate the two eastern European 
empires according to specific criteria. These evaluations all too often identify the 
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term autocracy, in a derogatory sense* with the concepts of tyranny and oriental 
despotism. In an eighteenth century Austrian folk art print depicting the nations 
of Europe, the Turkish sovereign is shown as a tyrant whereas the Muscovite 
Czar appears as a "Freiwillige" (volunteer) a term which characterizes 1 someone 
who occupies a critical and dangerous position in a troubled and bloody time 
such as the late Rurikid period. It is difficult to claim that autocracy as a political 
institution has been properly understood ever since the Enlightenment. In fact, 
one cannot compare the Russian and the Ottoman empires of the XVIth century 
using the same criteria as one would in later centuries. Still, these two widely 
differing systems have certain things in common. The similarities are as striking 
as (he differences. Therefore it is interesting to compare Siileymin with Ivan 
Grozny. 

In (he middle of (he 15th century, many of the peoples who owed 
allegiance to the Eastern Orthodox Church lived under Ottoman rule; the second 
Orthodox state was Muscovite Russia. Mehmed II (the Conqueror) followed a 
deliberate policy of favoring unified rule in (he Church. As Patriarch, he 
appointed Gennadios, virulent enemy of Rome, and displayed towards him a 
consideration greater than patriarchs had enjoyed during Byzantine times. The 
Patriarchs of Constantinople now enjoyed a choice rank in the official protocol. 
In addition, the Bulgarian and Serbian Churches had been deprived of their 
autocephaly, with spiritual, administrative, financial and judicial authority over 
all Balkan Orthodoxy devolving on the Patriarch in Constantinople. 

The main (heme in Russian political literature of that period is (he 
Byzantine inheritance. The Rurikid $ were matrimonially allied to Byzantine 
dynasties since the time of Vladimir Monomakh. Ivan III was the last Muscovite 
ruler to take a bride from the Palaiologan family. He based on this link his claim 
to the title of "czar". This pretension was not acknowledged by the Ottomans and 
Western Europe before the seventeenth century. Popular tradition and official 
legends reported in the chronicles relate that the Byzantine cross and imperial 
sceptres which were thrown into the sea reappeared later in Russia The attention 
of the Orthodox world focused on Russia ever since the sixteenth century and 
irredentist thoughts entertained by Balkan Slavs were focused on Russia. This is 
why Ivan Grozny's claim that Moscow was the Third Rome was not unfounded 
however early it may have been made. Still, it may be rash to talk of a Moscow- 
Constantinople rivalry as early as the sixteenth century. Likewise, the autocratic 
character ascribed to both rulers has to be evaluated differently in each case 
despite the obvious similarities. 



*1. Ortayh, "Aviupada Bulunan MilleUerin Km Tasviri" Tarih ve Toplian Nr 8 (1984 August) pp. 
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If we look at the external paraphernelia of the ruler and at the court life, 
the Kremlin appears to be as flamboyant in Ivan Grozny's time as Silleyman's 
palaces. This colorfulness which can be contrasted with the drabness of 
contemporary Western courts resulted from the importance of a pageantry created 
by, oh the one hand, Russia's claim to be the center of the world, and on the 
other, Stileyman's de facto leadership of Islam. One can also find in the daily life 
and palace protocol of the two courts traces of a common past stemming from 
Asian traditions. These traditions are, if anything, more numerous in Moscow. 
The Russian crown stylistically comes from the Golden Horde; the Czars' clothes 
were auctioned off to the Dvoriuns; the Czars gave away caftans instead of medals 
and decorations. 

In Ivan Zabelib's work, Domashnii Bi't Russkih Zarei one can find such 
traces 2 . Reforms introduced by Ivan IV lasted until the reign of Peter the Great 
just as Suleyman's court protocol has survived till the middle of the eighteenth 
century. However, whereas Ivan TV had himself set up the rules governing court 
protocol, Siileyman had largely inherited (hem from his predecessors. At the time 
of Siileyman die simplicity of the earlier times was gone and the ruler faced his 
subjects surrounded with a glittering display of magnificence. Both the Sultan 
and his subjects took this magnificence for granted. No doubu Russia at the time 
of Ivan Groznij had no inkling of the splendor of XVIIIih century Romanovs nor 
of the respect their country would then command in Europe. Furthermore, titles 
of Russian Czars such as Gosudar, Tsar Vsiarusi, Samodenhets, Velikii Kniaz 
would only later be internationaly recognized. A point raised by Novaselski has 
been thoroughly studied by Halil lnalcik. In the 1640's the Crimean Khan did not 
recognize the title of the Czar equivalent to 'dlempendh (refuge of the world). In 
spite of the insistence of the Muscovite ambassador, the Khan refused to use this 
special title reserved for the Ottoman Sultan, and instead used Ctimle UrusuH 
Pddif&hi 01 Ulug ve Ktlclik ve Ak Rusuft Pendtii 3 . 

Another similarity is in the system of inheritance. If the reigning 
monarch had two or more sons, the life of the Russian princes until their 
accession and the ensuing political instability was not very different from what 
prevailed in the Ottoman palace. SuleymAn had the good fortune to be an only 
son. Ivan IV spent a harrowing childhood and youth before his accession to the 
throne. His life until then had been as bleak as that of an Ottoman $ehzdde in the 
kafes (cage). The real difference is structural. Ivan Groznij was forced to deal with 
landowning boyars of the votchina. SuleymAn, however, was at the head of a 



z Ivan Zabelin: (Moscow, 1895) pp. 142-160- vol 2 (Moscow, 1915) p. 15. 
■'h. loalcik, "Power Relationships between Russia, the Crimea and the Ottoman Empire as 
Reflected in Tiiulalure" in Passe Turco-Taiare el Present Soviitique: Studies Preserved lo A. 
Bennigsen (Paris, 1986) pp. 175, 189, 201-202. 
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different power structure. With the exception of a few provinces, the kul system 
was in force to rule the Empire. 

Musfafa 'Alt in 1581 considers this as God's special favour to the 
Ottoman dynasty (mevhibe) 4 : In their rule, they are not hampered by relatives 
and surrounded only by devoted slaves (k&r-t sedefieki gevher-i yeksd gibi bir 
saT&yufl iginde tek vli tenhd dururlar ve akrabd ve ta'allukAt 'aldkalanni bi'l- 
killUye berfardf kilurlar); they were also favored in mat they always had enough 
men to govern outlying provinces and never had to resort to the local leaders. 
Their military power is un equaled, their finances are in good order. Taking the 
days of SUIeyman as a perfect model, Mustafa Ali reveals bis disagreement with 
the political structure of his own days. He mentions, therefore, that "justice and 
prosperity should reign, but this can only be, if the Sultan does not leave the 
affairs of the State to the vezirs," furthermore, he does not fail to criticize the 
mistakes made by Sokolovic, Mehmed Pasa, the old Grand Vezir. 

One can also find in the political literature of Ivan's times aspirations 
towards such a system. 3 Mustafa 'Alt is convinced of the need for an elite group 
in an autocracy of the Byzantine and oriental type. As a principle; "The Sultan 
has to fmd a worthy mufdftib, who is able to tell the thing, what others do not 
dare to tell him... The Sultan has to use trustworthy spies to be informed of the 
state of the country and of the actions of the administrators. The Sultan has to 
appoint highly educated men to the high offices..." 6 But, to be sure, neither 
wider public participation nor discussion by critics from the lower orders or the 
people at large was sought. As another principle he mentioned the suppression of 
demagogical preachers. 

The transformation of Czardom into a monolithic rule is a special 
circumstance related to Ivan Grozny's reign. Therefore, when one compares the 
reigns of Ivan and SuleymSn in regard to administrative institutions, keeping in 
mind bat the reign of Suleyman witnessed the institutionalization of Ottoman 
administration, to characterize these two systems as centralizing autocracies may 
be an overstatement. This could be all the more so in the case of Muscovite 
Russia; the title Veliki Samoderzhets, is the translation of the Byzantine 
"autocrat". This title should be viewed as the equivalent of the Latin "dictator" or 
Islam's mtistebidd, but not as the contemporary zu\m or tyranny with their 
negative connotations. To quote Bernard Lewis, "... traditional Islamic state may 



4 A. Tietze, Mustafa 'Aits Counsel for Sultans of 1581 put U, (Vienna, 1982) p. 289 (38/122, 
123). 

5 A compai alive study on die subject is done by Alton Aykut, "Ivan Peresvelov ve Suhan Mehmed 
Meukjbesi" in Belleten 46 (1982), pp. 861-882; see also the major work on the subject by A. A. 
Zimifl, /. S. Percsvetov i ego sovnmenniki (Izd. Akad. Nauk Mosva, 1958). 
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be autocratic, it does not mean despotic". 7 Id this connection, one could mention 
the fetvd of §eyhul-islam Mehmed Ziyaeddiri Efendi, issued at the lime of the 
dethronement of 'Abdulhamtd n, which never used the terms istibddd and 
milstebidd. Ivan Groznij started his reign as a lawmaker and was responsible for 
some of the most striking achievements of pre-Petrine Russia during the Rurikid 
period, though one should not exaggerate the impact of this legislation. One can 
still compare it with that of Suleyman. The letter's laws and codes have had 
long-lasting effects whereas those of the former underwent many changes before 
finally disappearing into historians' collective memory. Regarding Suleym&ti's 
Legislation we can refer to Inalcik who cites an 'ad&letndme proclaimed by 
Su ley man's great grandson Mehmed in in 1595, upon his accession to the 
throne, which reads: "In the time of my great ancestor Sultan Sulcymln a law- 
code (kAn&nn&me) was composed and distributed to the provinces... then no one 
suffered any injustice or exaction... But now this law-code is discarded and 
forgotten... ." 8 Certainly popular culture as well as chronicles and political 
literature referred forcefully to the times of Suleyman as an ideal model of 
bureaucracy, land tenure, protocol etc. The age of Siileym&n was considered a 
perfect model during later Ouoman centuries. Yet as Inalcik has pointed out, 
: Suleyman's legislation did not bring about any radical innovation; it was rather 
: an evolution and expansion of existing codes 9 . Ivan Groznij, on the other hand, 
introduced what can be termed as important changes for Rurikid Russia, yet his 
code was destined to fall into disuse after having been heavily amended. 

The Tsarski Sudebnik, issued in 1550, is a code embodying with 
amendments and changes, the basic institutions of did Russia. This did not prove 
to be successful and durable legislation. It was not' to be valid over a long period 
as its predecessors such as Pravda Yarostava had been. Ivan IV himself was not 
acclaimed as a Tsar of Pravda, the way his own grand-father Ivan III had been. 
The Russia of Ivan Groznij has been viewed both by historians and subsequent 
generations as an obsolescent system. However, it should be pointed out that the 
political interpretation of the Pravda concept by Rurikid Russia is akin to 
Ottoman thought Pravda as such meant truth, justice and law. The "Russkaia 
Pravda" of Yaroslav and the fact that Ivan III was known as the "Czar of Pravda" 
reflect the adoption by Russia of a Byzantine theory. The Czar and his subjects 
must both abide by the Pravda. This is in conformity with Mustafa 'All's late 
XVItb century description of what justice and imperial-rule should be: gaining 
the affection of one's subjects. 



'B. Lewis, "On the ' Quielist and Activist Traditions in Islamic Political Writing" BSOAS 49 
(1986); p. 1 on istibddd, see idem., The Political Language of Islam (Chicago, 198BX p. 156. 
8 H. Inalcik, "Adalelnamelei" T.T.K. Belgeler 2 (1965), pp. 104-105 (The 'AMletn&me of 1595). 
"h, Inalcik, "Suleiman the Lawgiver and Otto man Law" Archivum Ottomordcum 1 (1969), p. 1 17. 
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Siileyman, known abroad as the Magnificent and at borne as the 
Legislator, has been acclaimed by posterity as a sort of "Tsar of Pravda". During 
the Ottoman centuries, SUleyman bad the reputation of being a Nufirev&ri'i 
'Adii reflecting Sassanid Persia. Ivan Grozny remained plain Ivan Grozny. The 
translation of the epithet into European languages as "terrible" or "schrecklich" is 
inaccurate. Grozny is an epithet handed over to Ivan by his grandfather Ivan in. 
Grozny has no sadistical implications. Rumors that women fainted when faced 
with Ivan Ill's magnetic stare were widespread among the people. Ivan IV 
automatically took over this reputation and became Ivan Groznij. Groznij means 
not only "terrible" but at the same time "elevated, sublime, mighty, threatening; 
the related noun groza can mean "ge witter/thunderstorm" while the verb ugrozW 
can be translated as "to frighten." Peresvetov, the theoretician of the Russian 
polity of the 1550's, describes Ivan IV's autocratic character as follows: 10 'Tie 
frightened them off, he awed them with his cesarian strength and might" 

In fact Ivan, while trying to suppress in a blood bath the boiars of old 
Russia, was, despite the exaggerated statements of later day's historians, largely 
unsuccessful. SUleyman did not have to face, in the central lands of the Empire, 
either in Anatolia and Rumelia, a provincial landed aristocracy. This was not the 
case in the peripheral lands such as Lebanon, Arabia, Crimea, Transylvania, and 
Moldavia; but in Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece and Anatolia, (he magnate families had 
been wiped out long before his time. 

Ivan Groznij on the other hand, had to contend unsuccessfully with the 
boiar estates known as votchina. Even land-bound serfdom was not established 
before (he time of his successor Doris Godunov. 

The ordinances and decisions issued during Ivan's reign begin not with a 
clause "we order and want..." but with a formula such as: "by the direction of the 
sovereign (Gosudar) the boiars have decided..." It was pointed out earlier that 
Stileyman was not confronted with a group of magnates. It must be noted 
however, that Bojarskoe Duma which was opposed to Ivan Groznij was not 
comparable to the Seym of Poland. Kliuchevskij in his Boiarskaia Duma 
drevnei Rusi n mentions that this assembly in the mid-sixteenth century had 252 



lOperesvetov's main lr*d consists of two parts under the title of "chejobit'oaia" io the form of a 
petition submitted to the C2ar, where he points some cases and striking examples from the life 
and attitudes of rulers and even nukes some comparisons to foreign rulers. Uwe Halbacb: "Mi lost' 
and Groza-FOrstengnade und Ungnade in der B« griffs welt Altrussischen Qoellen" in Gesehichte 
Allnushnds in der Begriffsweli ihrer Quelle* (Stuttgart 1986), p. 74. For Ivan Grozny's time, 
Herbert Spliel: RussUmd von der Autokratie der Zaren ZMf imperiaten Grossmacht (Luneburg 
1979), pp. 46, 59 and 65. 

1 W. Kliuchevskij: Bojarskaia Duma drevnei Rusi t 4th ed. Moscow, 1910; and, A. A. Zimin: 
Sortav Bojarskoi Dumy v XV-XVI vekakh" in Arheagraficheskij ezhegodnik (Moscow, 1958), 
pp. 41-48. Thornton Anderson: Russian Political Thought (New York 1965), p. 86-87. 
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members in which Ihe Suzdal ian group was rather influential. We cannot say that 
each member of the Duma was an active participant in the debates. In fact some 
who were deaf, dotty, or idiotic are reported to have atiented the meetings, dozing 
off most of the time and occasionally making their presence known with the help 
of their secretaries who used to sit beside them, unable to comprehend the 
decisions made. They were not accorded veto rights. As a matter of fact, not only 
' the personal conviction of Ivan Groznij, but also the political thinking of the day 
was opposed to the domination of magnates. Maxim Grek, the so-called 
humanist author of the era, does not discuss the Duma's role in public affairs, 
but rather notes that the Czar has to be the sovereign of right and perfect 
legislation: - tsar pravdaiu blagozakonyet. Peresvetov, on the other hand, goes 
even further in criticizing the Boiars and argues that the "catastrophe of 
Byzantium had started with magnates". Speaking of the Czar, he used three 
epithets: threatening, strong and wise. The same idea prevails in Ivan's letter to 
Kurbskii in which the czar writes: 12 "God has given a task to Kurbskiis and 
other boiars, to serve my grandfather Ivan in... (v rabotu). Therefore, I cannot 
share my authority granted to us by God with the boiars," and adds, "we reward 
or punish our Kholops (he uses this very word) "the Czar has expressed his wrath 
and mercilessness for boiars (opoia)...." In the 1930's it seemed exaggerated, 
when Soviet historians argued that centralization prevailed over the boiars with 
popular support, but in the oprichnina of the Czar there were hundred youngsters 
of boiar origin in 1565, and their numbers increased three fold within a decade. 13 
Ivan attempted to strengthen d'iackestvo in order to reduce the role of 
dvorianstvo. He granted them land called pomest'e in return for their services. 
Certain votcninas were confiscated, on behalf of the oprichnina. Though this 
process was exaggerated by some historians for a while, recent research has 
shown that the scope of his operations were far from creating such a centralized 
absolutism. However Ivan's maneuver to create a new class was an 
accomplishment that survived. Owing to the creation of a noblesse de robe, fresh 
blood would be pumped into the aristocracy throughout Russian history. 

In fact the confiscation of some votchinas did not begin under the reign of 
Ivan Groznij. The process started with Ivan in after the conquest of Novgorod. In 
the 16lh century it was a common practice to create a new courtly class. So 
Muscovite Russia was confronted with the emergence of this new class before 
Ivan Groznij. This process was also largely accepted by the political ideology of 
his age. Peresvetov pointed out that in order to limit the power of the hereditary 
boiars "the army and the government should not be left to the magnates, but 



Ruslaa Grigorevich Skrynnikov: "Der Begriff Samoderzavje (Sclbsthcrrschafi) und die 
Enlwicklung Staendisch-Repruentalion vor Einrichlflngen im Russland des 16. Jahr." in 
Geschichie Alirusslands, pp. 16-17. 

^Ibid., p. 21. S. V. Uiechin: Geschichie der politischen Ideejt in Russland (Kohlhammer-Mainz 
1966), pp. 30-31 and 37. 

^R, G, Skrynnikov: Rossiia nakanune smmnogo vremeni (Moscow, 1980), pp. 40-46. 
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father to the warriors, freely entering the service of the Czar... Peresvelov also 
clearly put a limit on ibe power of the aristocracy. This limit consisted of starina 
(tradition), divine laws, and the Czar's authority based on his own hereditary 
legitimacy. 14 

What were the limits on the potential of Suleyman's autocracy ? The 
Ottomans were representatives of Islam and rulers of ibis world. But they were 
not alone. They had to compete with Iran and India. This was a fact which 
strengthened (be claims to omnipotence of the Caliph and Sultan but also put a 
limit on such claims. Within the empire, there were autonomous governments, 
like the Crimea, Transylvania, Wallachia, and Moldavia. Furthermore, in such a 
multirehgious empire, every community had its own privileges, rights, judicial 
organizations which put another limit, a legal one, on the powers of the sultan, 
while Ivan Groznij, al the head of an Orthodox Christian czardom, did not 
tolerate any other belief. 

Ivan Groznij is generally described negatively by modern historians 
whereas be was not always portrayed in the same light by bis contemporaries; 
especially popular songs and rasskazy described him not as a mentally ill figure 
but rather as a despotic though strong czar. Suleyman, on the other band, was 
exalted with the golden descriptions of Ottoman prose as in the Tabal^tU'l 
Memdlik of his own Head of the Chancery, CeHUzade Mustafa, and in many 
other works in later centuries. 



'spliet, p. 65 and Allan Aykul, p. 864. 
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Commenting on the Turco-Portuguese confrontation in the Indian Ocean in the 
sixteenth century, Denison Ross, the British Orientalist wrote nearly half a 
century ago: "I would expressly hope (hat I have succeeded in showing how 
much stiU remains to be done in (his engrossing field of research and how much 
care and labour will be required before the imperfect and often conflicting 
accounts of the Franks and Muslims can be weighed in the balance and reduced to 
something like historical fidelity." 1 Even though a number of studies have been 
completed ever since bis time and our knowledge about the Ottoman expansion 
in the southern seas has progressed to a certain level, the state of the field is still 
far from being satisfactory in comparison with other parts of Ottoman or any 
part of European history. 

What has kept Ottoman activities in the southern seas in obscurity? Hie 
relative silence in Ottoman historiography, itself, lack of interest among native 
historians in Turkey, the Arab countries, Iran and the like, and the delay or 
neglect in using the rich archival material — particularly Portuguese and Turkish 
— can no doubt be counted among the main reasons which prevented the reader 
from a better understanding of the Ottoman policy in the southern seas in the 
time of Suleyman the Magnificent. 



'Denison Ross, "The Portuguese in India and Arabia 'between 1517-1538," Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1922), p. 18. 
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Many historians like Frederic C. Lane 2 , Fernand Braudel 3 , Magalhaes 
Godinho 4 , Meilink Roelofsz 5 , Charles R. Boxer 6 , Niels Steensgaard 7 have 
recently been interested in the eastern trade and tried to prove that the trade routes 
through the Middle East regained their importance in the middle decades of the 
sixteenth century after the appearance of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean and 
their effort to blockade the entrance to the Red Sea and the Gulf. Though 
incapable of using the original sources of Middle Eastern cultures and glancing at 
the Levant trade and societies primarily to illuminate^ shall we say, a Eurocentric 
vision of the past, these scholars have made considerable pioneering and 
theoretical contributions to bring the topic to the historians' attention. And some 
other scholars like Halil Inalcik 8 , Andrew Hess 9 , Richard Blackburn 10 , Jon 
Mandaville 11 have tried to put the Ottoman southern policy into the world 
perspective, indicating (hat historians who work on the modem times should 
necessarily take the Ottoman view into consideration. Bernard Lewis was one of 
those who mentioned early on the importance of the Turkish archives for the 
study of the Arab lands whence the Ottoman authorities had directed their 
activities toward the south. 12 

I should like, however, to name here three particular scholars whose 
studies on the basis of native sources - both archival materials and chronicles — 



F. C. Lane, "The Mediterranean Spice Trade: Further Evidence of its Revival io the Sixteenth 
Century," Crisis and Change in the Venetian Economy in the 16th and 17th Centuries, ed. B. 
Pullan (London. 1968), pp. 47-58. 

•*F. Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip II, ir. S. 
Reynolds, vol. I (London. 1972), pp. 543-570. 

^Vitorino Magalhaes Godinho. Os Descobrimentos e a Economia Mundial, "vol, I (Lisbon, 
1965), pp. 111-72. 

5 M. A. P. Mciliak-Roelofsz, Asian Trade and European Influence (The Hague, 1962) and "The 
Structures of Trade in Asia in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries". Mare Luso Indicum, IV 
(Paris. I960), pp. 1-43. 

^Charles R. Boxer, "A Note on Portuguese Reactions to the Revival of the Red Sea Spice Trade 
and the Rise of the Acheh, 1540-1600," Journal of Southeast Asian History, X/3 (1969), pp. 
415-428. 

^N- Steensgaard, Cor rucks, Caravans, and Companies: The Structural Crisis in the European- 
Asian Trade in th* Early 17th Century (Copenhagen. 1973). 

8 Among his various writings see, e.g., "The Ottomai Economic Mind," Studies in the Economic 
History of the Middle East, ed M. Cook (London, 1970), p. 212. 

^A. Hess, "The Evolution of the Ottoman Seaborn Empire in the Age of the Oceanic Discoveries, 
1453-1525, " American Historical Review, LXXV/7 (Dec. 1970). pp. 1892-1919; and also The 
Ottoman Conquest of Egypt (1517) and the Beginning of the SUteenlh-Cenlary War." 
International Journal of Middle East Studies, 4 (1973), pp. 55-76. 

^I. R. Blackburn, "Arabic and Turkish Source Materials for the Early History of Ottoman 
Yemen, 945/1538-976/1568." Source for the History of Arabia, Part 2 (Riyadh, 1979), p. 197- 
209. 

1 *J. S. Mandaville, "The Ottoman Province of al-Hase in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries," Journal of the American Oriental Society, 90/3 (1970), pp. 488 ff. 
» 2 B . Lewis, "The Ottoman Archives as a Source for (he History of the Arab Lands," Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (1951), p. 149. 
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enabled the Ottoman past to a certain extent to acquire its place in a more global 
historiography. Jean Aubin, the French scholar with an exceptional knowledge of 
languages, in the Mare Luso-Indicum and other studies, 13 has tried to show both 
sides of the medallion as far as the history of the Indian Ocean is concerned. R. 
B. Serjeant accomplished a very useful task by translating some Hadramt 
chronicles into English, thus allowing us to view Ottoman history from the 
perspective of that part of Arabia in the sixteenth century. 14 In his review of 
Serjeant's study, the Turkish Historian Cengiz Orhonlu had to confess "what we 
learn from this book is that the Turkish administrators in Yemen did much more 
to establish the Ottoman rule in the coastlands of Arabia than is mentioned by 
the Ottoman chronicles." 15 While conducting his own research on the 1559 
compaign against Bahrain in the Gulf, Orhonlu again expressed his surprise in 
front of the fact that "it is not possible to learn about the Ottoman activities in 
the waters of the Gulf of Basra from the works of contemporaries like Cela1z£de 
MustaHL, Pecuylu tbriihim or Gelibolulu Mustafa *Att. It is astonishing to see 
that even the most important events are not recorded by the above-mentioned 
historians." 16 The third scholar I would like to name is indeed Cengiz Orhonlu 
himself who occupies a very distinctive career among the Turkish historians for 
be exploited the Turkish archives for this purpose. His work on the Ottoman 
province of Habes. (Abyssinia) is still unique. 17 

Thanks to the leads of all these pioneers, it would be possible to gather 
information from what seem to be the most authentic sources of Ottoman policy 
in the southern seas in the sixteenth century: the Portuguese and Ottoman 
archival materials, and Portuguese chronicles. The Portuguese governors in India 
were always suspicious of the "Turcos" or "Rumes" who could any time set sail 
against their bases around (be Indian Ocean, and therefore informed their king 
about the plans and activities of the Ottomans in the Red Sea, the Gulf and the 
Ocean. The most useful guide to these reports is to be found in George 
Scburhammer's summaries of what he collected from the official and personal 
writings kept in the Portuguese archives and libraries. 16 

No doubt, it would not be so easy to establish in detail the political, 
military and economic achievements of the Ottomans on such a wide frontier as 
the Indian Ocean; this will certainly take time. I can, however, point out in this 



13 See, e.g., his "Quelques Kemarques mi VElude de I'Ooean Indien an XVIime Slide," in 

Agrupamento de Estados de Cartognfia Antiqa, LXXV (Coimbra, 1972), pp. 3-13. 

14 R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the Smith Arabian Coast, Uadrami Chronicles (Oxford, 

1963). 

15 S« Tarih Dergisi, XlV/19 (Istanbul, 1964). p. 17. 

16 C. Orhonlu, "1559 Bahreyn Seferine Ait bit Rapor," Tarih Dergisi. XVW22 (1967), p. 1. 
17 C Orhonlu, Osmanh Imparatortugu'nun Ganey Siyaseti: Habes Eyalen (Istanbul, 1974). 
^G. Schurhamrher, Die Zeitgenossischen Quellen zur Geschichfe Portugiesisch-Asiens und 
Seiner Nachbaritinder zur Zeis des Hi Franz Xaver (IS38-I552) (Rome, 1962). 
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limited space certain contours of a general picture of the Ottoman presence in the 
southern seas, in the time of Siileym&n the Magnificent, in a traditional 
chronological description without considering theoretical models. 

Lei me begin with a few lines concerning the Portuguese intentions and 
achievements in the Indian Ocean before the coming of the Ottomans. "Many 
readers will be familiar with the well-authenticated story," says Boxer, "that 
when the first man from De Gama's crew reached Calicut be was accosted by two 
Spanish-speaking Tunisians. They asked him: 'What the devil has brought you 
here?' to which he replied: 'we have come to seek Christians and spices.'" 19 
Vimos buscar cristaos e especiaria.™ Indeed, "o advento do imperialismo da 
pimento* as Magalhaes Godinho calls it, namely the advent of spice imperialism, 
was achieved with an astonishing speed. Particularly after the year IS 10, when 
Alfonso de Albuguerque became the governor of the Portuguese East, the plan to 
close the mouth of the Red Sea by the seizure of Hormuz affected the economies 
of the Levant and the European states. There was no naval power in the Indian 
Ocean to challenge the European visitors at that lime, not forgetting the 
insufficient efforts of the Mamluks. When 3 naus (large ships) took nearly 
500,000 kg. pepper and 450,000 kg. spices in 1513 and 6 naus more than 
2,000,000 kg. pepper in 1517 to Lisbon, the Egyptian economy was undergoing 
a crisis. 21 

When the Ottomans succeeded the Mamluks in 1517, they faced the same 
challenge as the Mamluks did in their last years of sovereignty: "the 
establishment of a political sea power with an economic goal supported by a 
commercial organization." 22 It is not the subject of this paper to comment on 
the factors which took the Ottomans to the Red Sea and the ocean. Halil Inalcik 
and Cengiz Orhonlu tell us that the Ottoman policy makers were aware of the 
political and commercial developments in the southern seas. 23 No doubt, behind 
the issues of political and military superiority can be seen commercial activities 
and economic links between Anatolia, the Arab countries and the southern seas 
as major concerns of the Palace. Muslim rulers around the ocean had often 
sought help from the Ottoman sultan against the Portuguese. 2,4 



19 C. R. Boxer, The Portuguese Seaborn Empire, 1415-1825 (London, 1969), p. 37. 
20 Godinho, Os Descobrimenios, I, p. 487. 

2l D»Iyis, Journal d'un bourgeois du Cat re, tr. G. Wiet (Paris, 195SX vol. I. p. 391; Godinho, Os 

Descorbrimenios, II. p. 115. 

22 Meilink-Roelof,TZ, Asian Trade, p. 119. 

23 See above. Indak's article, p. 212 Orhonlu's Habes, pp. 5-6 

^The rulers of Hormuz, Shihr and Gujarat had sought Ottoman help in their struggle against the 
Portuguese. See. e.g.. the letter of vezii Sharaf ad-DIn of Hormuz in L. Ribeiro, "En Tornom dp 
Primeiro Cerco de Diu," Studio, 13-14 (Lisbon, 1964), pp. 102-103. 
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The report of Selm&n Rels, the Ottoman seaman who had previously 
served in tbe Mamluk navy, tells us that in 1525 there were 18 ships (ba$tarde, 
kadirga, kalyote) guns of various types (badalu-jka, yanfopi, iarb-zen, §ayka) 
stationed at Jidda, ready to go "lo action to capture and hold all tbe fortresses and 
ports in India under Portuguese domination." 25 Selman was not, however, 
content with his government's policy. "One cannot when one sees these [ships] 
and arms lying idly at Jidda," reported Selman; "if they (i.e., the Portuguese) bear 
thai these ships are not operational and lack crews, they will inevitably come 
with a big armada for, apart from these ships, there is nothing to deter these 
accursed Portuguese." 26 In this report it is possible to find indications of the 
Ottoman policy toward (he south. The Istanbul government was not keen enough 
to lake action as early as possible; and the lack of crew needed for naval action 
prevented them from large projects. 

Economic factors must undoubtedly have worried the Palace. A certain; 
though limited, amount of revenue was coming from (he trade activities in the 
Red Sea (despite the Portuguese blockade) as it is indicated in an Ottoman budget 
dated 1527/28 27 We also learn that in the year 1530 about 2 million ak{ es were 
allotted by the Ottoman government to have ships built at Suez 28 Pero Caraldo, 
the Portuguese ambassador in Venice, reported in the following year that 
"according to a man who had been in Suez and who came here from Alexandria, 
40 small galleys, 10 big galleys, 20 big and 10 small vessels were being 
prepared at Suez.... As soon as (he fleet became ready, Suleyman Pasa (the 
governor of Egypt) would set sail to look for the armada of tbe king." 29 But the 
Palace must have considered the events in (he Mediterranean and the Safavid 
frontiers more important. While the guns and munitions were taken to the 
Mediterranean, Siileymari Pa§a with the Egyptian treasury had to join the Sultan 
on his way to Iran. 30 The Ottoman naval campaign lo widen the horizons in the 
southern seas was thus delayed. 

The biggest naval attempt from the Ottoman side came in 1538. 
SUleymSn Pasa set sail with 72 ships, took Aden and appeared in the waters of 
the ocean. This was certainly a challenge with powerful guns against the Estado 



2 ^The report is in the Topkapi Palace Archives (Istanbul). E. 6455; See S. dzbaran, "A Turkish 
Report on the Red Sea and the Portuguese in (he Indian Ocean (1525)," Arabian Studies, IV 
(1978), p. 82. 
26 Ibid., p. 83. 

27 0. L. Barkan, "H. 933-934 (M. 1527-1528) Mali Yilina ail bir Bate*," Iktisat Fakdltesi 
Mecmuasi, XV/1-4 (Istanbul, 1953), p. 291. 

2 ^Bajbakanlik Arsivi, Kami] Kepeci collection. Bahriye section, 5638. 

^Arquivo National da Totto do Tombo (Lisbon), Gavela, 20, Maco 7, Documenio 15. 

^See A. Allouche. The Origins and Development of the Ottoman-Safovid Conflict (906- 

962/1 500- 1 555) (Berlin, 1983), pp. 104 ff; §. Turan, "SOleyman Pasa (Hadim)," Isl&m 

Ansiklopedisi; J. H. Elliott, Imperial Spain 1496-1716 (London. 1962). p. 54. 
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da India of Portugal. No naval war took place, however, between die Oceanic 
maritime forces and the Mediterranean galleys. While it is generally said (hat this 
campaign against Diu had no result to Ottoman credit, it is often forgotten that 
during and just after this campaign Yemen was consolidated as an Ottoman 
province which would later play an important role in the empire's southern 
policy. 31 

In the aftermath of die Diu campaign, the Ottomans no doubt inspired fear 
in the Portuguese bases while leaving some artillery men in Muslim India to 
instruct the Indians on the use of firearms. They also left the feeling that tbey 
could at any time come to share the economic revenues of the Ocean. The 
Portuguese king had to draw bis commanders and soldiers in India against the 
growing Turkish danger in the Indian Ocean. Because of these anxieties a 
Portuguese fleet under the command of Dom Estevaoda Gama tried to burn the 
Ottoman, galleys at Suez, but this attempt proved to be unsuccessful. 32 The 
Ottomans seemed now to have been the masters of the Red Sea. Their help to 
Ahmed bin Ibrahim, a Muslim leader in Easlcm Africa who was in conflict with 
the King of Abyssinia, was particularly significant since the Ottomans supplied 
the Muslims with guns and arquebuses in 1542. 33 The popularity of Turkish 
guns, gunmen and arquebuses was already known in the Muslim world. 34 As 
early as the late 1530's the Ottoman experts on firearms seem to have gone as far 
as the Arjehnese Muslim state in Sumatra of Southeast Asia, where the warfare 
between Atjeh and the Bataks turned in favour of the former only after "there 
came to the Tyrant ('Ala'ad-din) 300 Turks, whom he had long expected from the 
Strait of Mecqua (i.e., the Red Sea), and for them had sent four vessels laden 
with pepper." 35 

Economic considerations sometimes directed the two empires to come to 
make agreements on the southern frontier. The Ottomans wanted the trade routes 
open and wished to receive pepper and spices from that part of the world. The 
Portuguese needed grain from the south. We know through some documents 
preserved at the Torro de Tombo in Lisbon that the two empires exchanged 
envoys with royal instructions following the year of 1538. 36 The Ottoman 



On this event and its result see S. Ozbaran, "Osmanli tmparatorlugu ve Hindisian Yolu," Tarik 
Dergisi, 31 (1978), pp. 98-104. 

32 E. Sanceau, "Una Narrative de Expedicao Portuguesa de 1541 ao mar Roxo," Stadia, 9 (1962), 
pp. 209 ff. 

33 Almeida, Historia de Aelhiopiae, Livro III, Capitilo X; Orhonlu, Habes, pp. 26-27. 
34 H. tuakik. "Hie Sodo-Political Effects of the Diffusion of Fire-arms in the Middle East," War, 
Technology and Society in the Middle East, eds. V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp (London, 1975). pp. 
202 ff. 

3 ^A. Reid, "Sixteenth Century Turkish Influence in Western Indonesia," Journal of Southeast 
Asian History, X/3. 1969, p. 401. 

^Arquivo Nacionat da Torre do Tombo, Corpo Cronoldgico, Parte 1, Macp 69, Documents 40 
(10 February 1541) and Documento 47 (IS February 1541): "Intricao que leva duarte caunho;" 
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demand that the Muslim merchants should travel safely in the Ocean and the 
Shihr-Aden-Zeila line should mark the frontier between the two navies was not 
found practical by the Portuguese authorities. 

At any rate, the middle decades of the sixteenth century witnessed the 
revival of spice trade through the Levant as the above-mentioned historians have 
tried to prove. The Ottoman government seems to have been concerned more and 
more with the developments in the southern seas. Before the conquest of Basra in 
1546, Ayas Pasa wrote in a letter to the ruler of Ceza'ir in the Shatt-al-' Arab 
region: "Few days ago my Sultan (i.e., Suieyman the Magnificent) instructed me 
to go against Basra, to take it, from there to Hormuz and India, and fight against 
the devious Portuguese." 37 

The second and, in fact, the last Ottoman attempt occurred in 1552; this 
time, the target was Hormuz, one of the most important points from which the 
Portuguese were controlling the maritime traffic to and from the Gulf. This time 
Piri Rels, the famous Ottoman seaman and geographer, left Suez with 25 
galleys and 4 galleons taking 850 soldiers on board. 3 11 He first sacked the city of 
Muscat and then besieged Hormuz. This campaign, too, failed to bring victory to 
the Ottoman side; instead, it marked the end of Phi, the author of the Kitdb-i 
Bahriyye. The attempts to bring the galleys back to Suez, now at Basra, were not 
successful. Seydi 'Alt Rels, one of the eminent sea captains, tells us about his 
Tight in 1554, in fact the only serious naval confrontation in the Indian Ocean, in 
his Mir'&tu'l-Mem&lik: "there happened such a fight of guns and arquebuses 
which it is not possible to describe." 39 The Ottomans lost their galleys at the 
end; the Mediterranean-type kadirgas were cither taken by the Portuguese or 
wrecked in the Ocean. The southern seas were not to witness another organised 
large campaign in contrast to the Mediterranean front. 

Despite these unsuccessful attempts at sea, the Ottomans were 
establishing themselves as a land-based empire on the southern frontier. They set 
up in 1555 two new beylerbeyliks (govemorates): Lahsa (al-Hasa) in Eastern 
Arabia and Habe§ in Africa. While the coastal towns and cities like Basra, al~ 
Kahf, Aden, Mocha, Jidda, Suez, Sawakin and Masawwa were to carry out their 



Corpo Chrondgico, Parle 1, Maco 71, Documemo 26 (6 December 1541); Corpo Chrooologico, 
Parte 1, Maco 72, Documenio 16: Sultan's instructions contrary 'to those of (he Portuguese king; 
Arquivo National da Torre do Tombo Docomenlos Orientals, Maco 1, Documenio 24, dated 
October 1S44: Letter from Suleymfia the Magnificent to D. Joao III. See also Ozharaji. "Osiriaob 
lmparaiorlugu ve Hindistan Yolu," pp. 105-11. 

^Arquivo National da Torre do Tombo. CoUcfao de Sao Lourenfo, [V, fol. 140b-141h: De baxa 
qfouvernad forde bagadad pferja aly hem alyom Rey de qyzayraL 

^Topkapi Palace Library, Koguslar section, 888, fol. 486a; Corpo Crbnol6gico, Parte 1, Maco 
89. Docnmenlo 9, fol. 3b-5a; C. Orhonlu. "Hint Kaptanligi ve Pm ReTs." Betleten, XXXIW134 
(1970), pp. 235-236. 

39 SeydT 'AC ReTs. Mir'&tii'l-MemMik (Istanbul, 1313/1895). p. 13. 
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trade activities and piracy in the southern seas, tbe provinces of Basra, al-Hassa, 
Yemen and Abyssinia became subjected to the iltizdm system, in which tbe 
important parts of revenues were not distributed as ttmdr but reserved directly for 
the sultan's treasury, being collected by tax-fanners. 40 The budgets of Yemen, 
cadastral registers of Basra, copies of orders from the Sultan, ru'As registers and 
various other registers are first-hand sources which reflect the Ottoman 
administrative system in those southern provinces. 

The budgets of Yemen for the years of 1560-62 reveal that a certain 
amount of revenue came from the landing places (iskelehd): In 969 (1561-62) 
4,273,606 pdres were collected as the revenue of the iskelehd of Yemen, namely 
about 13% of (he whole income. 41 And F. C. Lane's study shows that between 
1560 and 1564 the quantity of pepper which reached Venice from Alexandria was 
1,310,454 pounds, well over the 1,150,000 pounds which had made the same 
journey before (he Portuguese interference. 42 

In the year of 1566, when Suleyman the Magnificent died at Szigetvar, 
(here was in Istanbul an Atjehnese envoy waiting for tbe sultan to support his 
ruler with artillery and experts. Sultan SelTm II, Suleymiui's successor, could 
send only three ships to Atjeh 43 Tribal revolts in Arabia were then to keep the 
Ottoman government engaged. When one sees that the revenues collected from 
the southern provinces were barely enough to pay the salaries and wages of the 
state functionaries and soldiers kepi in those far comers of the empire, 44 one is 
tempted to raise the following question: what was (he benefit of the Ottoman 
expansion in the southern seas and lands? 



40 S. dzbarao, "Some Notes on the Salyanc System in the Ottoman Empire u Organised in 

Arabia in the Sixteenth Century," The Journal of Ottoman Studies, VI (Istanbul, 1986), pp. 39- 

45; "A Note on the Ottoman Administration in Arabia in the Sixteenth Century,'' International 

Journal of Turkish Studies, Ill/l (Wisconsin. 1984-85), pp. 93-99. 

4l Topkapi Palace Archives, D. 314. 

4 ^Lane, "The Mediterranean Spice Trade," p. 47. 

43 Razanlhak $ah, "Aci Padisahi AJaaddin'in Kanuni Sultan SOleymana Mektubu," Tarih 
Arofttrmalan Dergisi, V78-9 (Ankara, 1967). pp. 373-409. 

44 According to the Ottoman budget of Yemen dated 1008/1599-1600. the revenues were not eveo 
enough to meet ihe expenditures. H. Sahillioglu, "Yemen'in 1599-1600 Yili Biltpesi," Yusuf 
Hikmet Bayur'a Armagan (Ankara, 1985), pp. 287-319. 
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The diplomatic position of the Ottoman Empire as inherited by Silleyman, when 
he succeeded bis father Selun I in September 1520, can without any risk of over- 
schematization, be summarily described as: 

— Relentless confrontation with the heterodox Safavid State founded in Iran by 
Shah Isma'il; 

— flexibility towards all other parties so long as the Safavids have not been 
utterly eliminated. 

In a recent book, 1 I have gone into the grounds and the evolution of the 
well-known conflict which since 1514 openly existed between the Sultan and the 
Shah. In order to apprehend the totally different stand taken by SUleym&n the 
moment be acceded to the throne, it would be fitting to outline briefly the main 
points of this confrontation and the issues it entailed. 

Selun, the only one amongst Bayezid li s sons whom nature had endowed 
with an innate political acumen, had perceived already when he was governor of 
Trebizond that the militant action exerted by the Shah's "missionaries" among 
the Tiirkrnens of Anatolia meant, at a lime when the Ottoman central 
administration was weakened, the most serious peril facing the empire since 
Timor's invasion: an internal gangrene of which the threatening eastern 
neighbour, gradually gathering strength, would benefit to the core. The fact that 
the religious precepts propagated by the Shah were openly heterodox, going 
beyond the theological rules acceptable to Islam; bad certainly an impact on the 
violent hatred felt by Selim towards the Kizilbaf. But the essential reason for it 



Les Ottomans, tes Safavides et ieurs voisins. Contribution a Vhistoire des relations 
Internationales dans {'Orient islamique de 1514 a 1524, (The Dutch Institute of History and 
Archaeology in Istanbul. LVI, Istanbul, 1986). 
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was the danger or internal disruption within the Ottoman Empire which became 
fully apparent during the 151 1-1512 crisis. However, the solution to this internal 
problem was to be found abroad: by crushing the charismatic leader of his own 
subjects of heterodox leanings the Sullan would overcome their dangerous 
unruliness. Once seated firmly on the throne, Seltm devoted all efforts to reach 
this target. He could, however, not attain it despite an overwhelming superiority 
in men and weapons, and notwithstanding a diplomatic activity displaying one of 
the most remarkably gifted political minds in an era when there were quite a few. 
As far as political minds go, the Shah was certainly his equal and was able to 
detect the weak points of his opponent and prevent him from using his power. 
This is what happened: On the battlefield of Caldiran, on August 23, 1514, the 
Sultan's guns mowed down the fitztlbas who, themselves, inflicted very heavy 
losses upon an Ottoman army whose corps d'ilite* the Janissaries, were not 
enthusiastic about fighting against the Shah who stirred in them a vague feeling 
of sympathy. Holding the ground but weary, the Sultan's men marched on to 
Tabriz but after a few weeks of drought, hunger, thirst and a trying early winter, 
they were bent on returning home to Anatolia. The memories of diis campaign 
left their mark on Selim's army. However hard he tried, these men would not 
take the road to Azerbaijan once again. 

But the Sultan was not in a hurry. Banished from the Islamic community 
following a fetvd of the §eyljU'l-isl&m, the Kizilba$ were no more in a position 
to undertake military action in Anatolia. By imperial order all roads in Anatolia 
were closed to traffic with the Shah's dominions. With the conquest of Syria by 
Sultan Seltm, Iran was to be cut off also from the West. It thus would gradually 
be deprived of its traditional commercial outlets, of food and other means of 
subsistence as well as of mineral ore supplies; asphyxia would gradually set in. 
SeKm could thus afford to disregard the emissaries sent by the Shah to beg for 
peace and to throw tliem into prison as soon as they turned up. 

As for Shah Isma'tl, he had no more manpower to resist a second 
Ottoman attack, which he dreaded. As reported by an Ottoman spy in July 1516 
he had only 18,000 men, many of whom were engaged in defending Khorasan 
against Uzbek assaults. To ward off a possible Ottoman attack, the Shah 
attempted to drag into war against the Ottomans any potential enemies they 
could have had, whether in the Moslem world or in Christendom, but to no 
avail. Finally, an attempt of a different nature brought about unexpected but 
effective results. The Shah wanted to equip his armies with firearms, which they 
lacked till then. A few guns were laboriously made operational and a detachment 
of arquebus musketeers followed the Shah wherever he went. With these 
weapons, which would have looked ridiculous if used on a battlefield, as 
compared to the Ottoman firepower, the Shah contrived a means of psychological 
warfare. Rumor, as spread by the Shah's agents, multiplied the number of these 
arms beyond likelihood, and increased the fears of the Ottoman soldiers. Back 
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from Egypt, Selim proclaimed thai he would march on Iran. He confirmed this 
on his way from Damascus and Aleppo. Having reached the Euphrates in May 
1518, he suddenly changed course and turned towards Istanbul, his army having 
obstinately refused to inarch on to Tabriz. It could well be that at that stage the 
Safavid state was saved, and perhaps it was due to the magnified image of these, 
in fact, rather few and mediocre firearms of the Shah. However, with the passing 
away of the Sultan two years later, this campaign plan was put off. When much 
later in 1533 the Ottoman army set out eastwards, it had to face a much less 
vulnerable enemy than at the time when they suddenly changed course at the 
banks of the Euphrates back in 1 5 1 8 . 



Indeed, Selim left his successor an empire in a much better state than (he 
one he had taken over. Its borders now reached upper Egypt, the Hijaz, the river 
Euphrates down to Hit and the river Tigris down to Takrit in a pincer threatening 
Baghdad. In eastern Anatolia a glacis-like territory grouping local principalities, 
which were given the status of Ottoman sanjaks, served as a buffer between the 
vast beylerbeylik (govemorate) of Diyarbakir and the Shah's territories. This 
province of Diyarbakir was governed by Biyikh Mehmed Pasa, who was in the 
trust of Sultan Selim and acted as a true proconsul of the eastern marches. This 
border area was adequately manned with good troops which could meet a Safavid 
attack, however remote such danger. On the other hand, a new revolt by 
heterodox Anatolians led by Shall VelT b. §eyh Cetal, brought about at the 
instigation of the Shah, 2 had been repressed the previous year. The Sublime 
Porte could (bus consider that peace was restored in these regions for a long time 
ahead. 

In other fields, eight years of total war against the Shah left their mark in 
the Ottoman Empire, the army always dreaded the possibility of the start of a 
new campaign in Iran. It can be gathered from Ottoman sources that some people 
took advantage of tills uneasiness to poison the atmosphere and work up minds, 
but it is not quite clear in whose interest these people acted. There was a real risk 
of the Janissaries revolting. Such revolt could flare up at the least pretext. These 
troops, though led by Selim to victory, never ceased to grumble. As regards the 
blockade clamped down on the Safavids, however hard it was on them, it also had 
repercussions on Ottoman merchants in their big business with the east It was 
only fear of Selim's notorious wrathful outbursts that made them refrain from 
giving vent to their deep discontent. Generally speaking, the war in the East and 
its consequences proved unpopular with large parts of the Ottoman population. 



^See our "Eludes turco-safevides, IH. Notes et documents sur la i6vdie dc §ah Veil b. §cyb Celal", 
Archivum Ottomanicum. VII, pp. 5-69. 
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Siileyman, probably upon the advice of the Grand Vezir Kit Mehmed 
Pasa. whom he had wisely kept in office, took measures which many of bis 
subjects awaited and welcomed. These measures are referred to favorably in most 
Ottoman records: in the first place, the revival of commercial traffic with Iran 
together with some provisions including the return of goods which had been 
abusively seized within the frame of the blockade during the preceding reign. 
Along with these measures of appeasement, there was an immediate change in 
military aims. Already in 1521 it was clear that the new Sultan set his eyes upon 
the Christian world which indeed represented a more obvious foe than the 
Kizilbas, who, although heretics, could still be regarded as more or less members 
of the same faith. Also, the Balkan expeditions were more promising in terms of 
booty than Azerbaijan which had been made desolate by fire and the systematic 
devastation brought about by the retreating jCtztlbas before the advance of the 
Sultan's army. 

As a whole it can be safely said that the first months of Siileyman's reign 
brought marked appeasement. The only noteworthy attempt at revolt is that of 
the beylerbeyi of Damascus, Canberdi Gazal!. This revolt is worth noting 
because it is closely connected with Selim's policy with regard to the Safavids. 3 
There is a series of documents all of which lead to the same conclusion: already 
at the beginning of 1520 Sultan SelTm could not have been unaware of 
Canberdi's contacts with the Shah, which were carried out quite openly. Indeed, 
SelTm had grand vezirs executed for lesser crimes. That Selim could have 
overlooked such an act of misdemeanour, which was no secret to anybody in 
Syria, would have been quite inconceivable were it not for a report on the 
question by Biyikli Mehmed Pasa. Biyikh Mehmed Pasa expresses an 
assumption which, to our mind, is a sound one : We wonder whether the 
Sublime Porte had not given orders that this be so. More than one conjecture 
leads us to assume that Selim could himself have schemed such a connection for 
a definite purpose. In view of his dim past and his more than one act of treason, 
when he was at the service of the Mamluks, Canberdi could well appear in the 
eyes of the Shah as prone to revolt against the Ottoman sovereign. This sham 
revolt, as devised by the Sultan, was a means of enticing Shah Isma'H into Syria 
in order to support his partner. Thus, however much the Ottoman forces were 
averse to an attack in Iran, Selim had all reasons to believe they would 
steadfastly go to war if the fight was to be on Ottoman soil. Everything had been 
prepared to ensnare the Shah, but the Sultan's sudden death upset the whole 
scheme. We believe that thereupon Canberdi wanted to act on his own account 
and embarked on an untimely adventure. Such venture could perhaps have met 
with success a century earlier in the Mamluk empire, but he had not reckoned 
with the sound organization and the military might of the Ottomans. Canberdi's 
men were defeated near Damascus and he himself lost his life there. According to 



3 Sw OS, pp. 275-293. 
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an Ottoman document, Shah Isma'il showed great distress when he heard the 
news.' 1 

At this juncture Siileyman was master of the situation. He started 
preparations for an extensive military expedition the aim of which was formally 
declared a mere few days before he left Istanbul on May 18, 1521. Much to 
everyone's relief the target was the Hungarian border but the Sultan let doubt 
hover about the whole campaign as long as possible. Until then almost everyone 
had felt that the Ottoman army would again take the road to the east. Evidently, 
it was in the interest of the Sultan to keep (he Shah guessing and perplexed, 
hence on the defensive. 

We have discovered in the Ottoman archives a considerable number of spy 
reports covering Iran and dating back to the first months of 1521. These reports 
show that the Sublime Porte was intent on finding out as clearly as possible the 
Safavid opponent's intentions, the size of bis forces and how operational they 
were. These reports distinctly lead to the conclusion that die Shah at the time 
was definitely not in a position to launch an attack on Anatolia. The Sultan 
could thus safely proceed to Belgrade. There was no serious danger thealening his 
eastern frontiers. Moreover, although there is no proof of any joint planning, the 
news of Siileyman s departure westwards coincided in Azerbaijan with a 
particularly fierce attack by Uzbeks on Herat. The relatively small number of 
men the Shah could enroll for intervention in Anatolia was still further 
diminished as part of them had to be held back ready to defend Khorasan against 
any possible threat. 

But Siileyman had found a particularly effective way of dissuading the 
Shah from launching an offensive on Ottoman territory whilst he himself was 
busy in the Balkans. A series of documents so far unpublished, found here and 
there in the archives of the Topkapi Palace, enabled us to reconstruct an Ottoman 
diplomatic scheme of which nothing has been known so far, shrouded as it was 
in secrecy. Its primary short-term aim was to neutralize the Shah and eventually 
to embark on a gradual process of "disengagement" in the east. 5 

In the spring of 1521, just at the time when Siileymin was leaving 
Istanbul and news of the Uzbek threat was reaching Azerbaijan, three Ottoman 
spies were arrested in Tabriz. This is not extraordinary per se. Two of these were 



4 See our "Notes et documents sur les Ottomans, les Safavides el la Gtorgie, 1516-1521. £tudes 
turco-safavides, VI", Cahiers dv Monde Russt et SovUtique, XX/2, 1979, p. 262: (Report of FS'ik 
Beg, Spring 1521, Topkap] Palace Archives. E. 667S) "Avant d'apprendre que le rebetic Jdnberdi 
a piri, SJtalt hmatl avail resolu de marcher sur le pays de RQin, mats, lorsqu'arriva la nouvetle de 
In de" route de-celui-ci, sa raisort s'igara et U fut dans le ddsarroi, Loryque ladite nouvetle arrive de la 
part d»r susdit K&t Enur, it fut complitement dirouti. " 
5 See OS, p. 294 ff. 
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ordinary agents woo apparently served as guides and had not been briefed about 
the real aim of the mission in which they were involved. One of the two was 
after a while released and sent back to Anatolia. The other one managed to escape 
in autumn. As for the third one, he was a notable figure, who seemed out of 
place next to the other two. He was Sofi Mehmed Beg, previously a taster 
(fdfntgtr) in the Imperial Palace and then deputy to the Bey of the Sanjak of 
Amasya. 6 

Immediately following his arrest, which everything leads to believe was 
made in order to delude the onlookers as well as his companions, he was 
separated from them. He was then led to the valdlo-ssaltane MIrza Sbih Hoseyn. 
This person ranked second only to the Shah himself. SM Mehmed Beg appears 
to have stayed in the retinue of MTrzii Shah Hoseyn until the very end of his 
mission, about a year later. 

During $6fi Mehmed Beg's stay in Azerbaijan at least three messages 
were despatched by the Safavid officials to the Ottoman authorities. We have 
access to these documents and their date can easily be determined. They all 
purport to a resumption of direct diplomatic relations between the two states. In 
this exchange of notes a feature worth noting is that while the rank of the 
Safavid sender becomes higher in the hierarchy with every ensuing message, the 
rank of the Ottoman addressee of these messages gradually runs to a lower level. 
Moreover, the Safavid sender, getting more and more anxious to receive some 
sort of an answer from the Sublime Porte, prompts the Porte by promising more 
and more concessions. 7 A close study of the contents of these documents and 
their circumstantial content leads to interesting conclusions. 

As outlined above, since the end of 1514 the Shah exerted all efforts, 
though in vain, to secure from the Sultan, failing the restoration of normal 
diplomatic relations, at least a "modus vivendi" which would allow to ward off 
the threat of a renewed Ottoman offensive. We do not know following what 
bargaining Soft Mehmed Beg found himself back in Tabriz. There is no doubt, 
though, judging from indications gathered, that he was acting all along with full 
authority from die Ottoman seal of power at the highest level. This was 
apparently unknown to the last warring faction led by Biyikli Mehmed Pasa, 
who were still intent upon unrestrained war with the Shah. What is clearly 
apparent frbm the records is that, through his emissary, Silleyman was luring the 



°He subsequently became Agha of the Janissaries and then beylerbeyi of various provinces 
including' Bosnia and Budio, where he died round 1552. 

7 Messages. — from S6ff Mehmed to Grand Vezir Piri Mehmed Pasa (Topkapi Arch., E. 11937, 
summer 1521,. apparently dictated by Mfrza Shah Hoseyn) — from Haje EbrShim, Safavid 
governor of Adiljevaz, to Divine Husrev Paja, heyierbey of Diyir Bekir (E. 8304. beginning 
1522) — from Mkzfi Shah Hoseyn to Ffi'ifc Beg, bey of the Sanjak of Bayburt (E. 4256, spring 
1522). 
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Shah with what he had been yearning for during seven years: a dialogue. As 
could be expected, Shah Ismail would not jeopardize such a prospect by 
inconsiderate military action. 

Now the Sultan could just procrastinate. He knew his neighbour would 
not attempt any threatening move. As a matter of fact, when §6fi Mehmed 
relumed to Ottoman territory, in the spring of 1522, the Shah was still waiting 
for the longed-for reply. Suleyman was now quite confident. A few weeks later 
he left Istanbul for the Rhodes campaign. Soft Mehmed's mission thus ended 
with a double success: on the one band, neutralizing a potential adversary, on (he 
other, by launching the policy of disengagement in the east as we have discussed. 
When the Ottoman army relumed from Rhodes early in 1 523, the all-out struggle 
against the Shah was already for all parties a distant memory, eclipsed by the two 
great victories by which the Sultan inaugurated his reign, victories in places 
where his illustrious forerunner and grandfather Mehmed the Conqueror had not 
succeeded — at Belgrade where he opened the way for further conquest in 
Danubian Europe, and at Rhodes where he secured the hegemony of the 
Ottomans in the eastern Mediterranean and the safety of maritime 
communications with Egypt. Under these circumstances, the Sultan could 
condescend to grant the Shah that which he had long wanted. Sources studied so 
far say nothing regarding the dealings which took place in 1522 and 1523. In any 
case, the outcome is quite evident: Tajo-ddln Hasan Halife, Shah Ismail's 
ambassador, presented himself before Suleyman in September 1523. The letter he 
was carrying, the contents of which we know, 8 contained nothing suprising — 
the Shah poured forth his protestations of goodwill and vows for the restoration 
of good relations. Condolences on the death of Seltm and best wishes for the 
good fortune of the Sultan were skillfully woven in Anyone who didn't know 
the context in which this took place would be hard put to guess (hat this 
apparently insignificant and stilted message was to end a decade of ruthless 
conflict. Suleyman's response 9 at first glance attracts scarcely more attention 
except that beneath the rhetorical flourishes, no less accomplished than those of 
his correspondent, one can easily sense condescension and a carefully contrived 
lack of concern. 

Everything we have seen until now would lead us to believe that as soon 
as he had secured reestablishment of a minimum level of diplomatic intercourse 
the Shah would avoid compromising this result by any hostile intrigues against 
the Ottomans which (he latter would notice. Nothing of the sort! In October 
1 523, no sooner had Tajo-ddm returned to Azerbaijan when Shah Ismail wrote to 
two of (he Ottomans' most natural enemies in Europe, Charles the Fifth and 
Louis of Hungary, proposing an alliance and concerted military action, as part of 



'FendOn Beg; Miinfe'&il's sel&H 1 (Istanbul 1274/1858), pp. 525-526. 
*Ibid, pp. 526-527. 
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which he was supposed to launch an offensive into Anatolia in April 1524. 10 
Also, though one can scarcely prove this given the current state of the evidence, 
it is probable that he opened relations with Ha'in Ahmed Pasa, the beyierbeyi of 
Egypt, who had proclaimed himself Sultan of Cairo in January, 1524. One of his 
counselors, Ka<ji §eyh Kebir Erdebili, is known to have played a role in the 
Otloman-Safavid negotiations of 1522. 11 However that may be, these two moves 
brought no result The revolt of Ahmed Pasa was crushed in August 1 524, and as 
for an effective alliance with European stales, this proved illusory given the risks 
and uncertainties of communications across the Ottoman territories lying 
between them. In any event. Shah Isma'il died in May 1524, a turning point in 
the history of the Safavid state. With the coming of the young Tahm&b, just 
twelve years old, Iran was plunged into a long series of internal conflicts between 
rival Kizilbas clan chiefs, who were incapable of seeing beyond the Safavid 
borders, much to the satisfaction of the Porte. It was only in 1534 that Tabmasb 
was finally able to rid himself of the tutelage of the clan chiefs, in whose hands 
be had been until then no more than a toy. It was at this moment that the 
Ottomans reopened hostilities. 12 

Let us now consider briefly those essential elements in this scene of 
Ottoman-Safavid confrontation which were destined to persist or to be modified 
little by little during the reigns of Shah Isma'il and Tahmasb. First of all, 
though it is scarcely necessary to repeat it, the confrontation was at no time a 
matter of Turks vs. Iranians. Shah Isma'il, his Kiztlbas warriors, and his 
Anatolian partisans were to the contrary more Turkic if anything than were the 
ruling circles of the Ottoman empire. This was to fade with time as the Iranian 
cultural influence took effect. But in this respect nothing had changed very much 
by 1530 relative to the earlier period — the Kizilbas chiefs were the sons of 
those who had brought Shah Isma'il to power and, from a social and cultural 
point of view, scarcely different from them. 



I "Barbara von Palombiui, Bundniswerben abendldndiseher Mdchte urn Persien. 1453-1600 
(Freiburger tslamsiudien, I, Wiesbaden, 1968). pp. 62-64. 

II OS pp. 362 (and note 1169), 366, 377. 

I2i„ fact, such hostilities were implicit already at the beginning of TahmSsb's reign, as can be 
gathered from a threatening letter Siileymaa sent (o him In this letter SuleymSn complained that 
he had not received condolences on Selim's death nor congratulations on his own accession to 
the throne; cf. Feridlln Beg, Milnfe'dl, pp. 541-543. This undated letter calls for further study. The 
one following it in FeridGn Beg's collection, pp. 543-544, is addressed to rjQsrev Pas,a, 
beyierbeyi of Diyarbakir. It is dated beginning July 1525 and covers war preparations against the 
Shah, see our "Etudes tuico-safavides, XV. Cinq lettres ~dc HUsrev Pasa, beylerbey du Diyar Belrir", 
Journal Asiatique, CCLXXDC/3-4, 1991. These two letters could be collated for due appraisal. It is 
possible that these merely verbal threats of the Sultan were expressed after having received 
confirmation of the ultimate plot prepared against him by Shah Isma'il before he died. This was 
after the conciliatory mission of Tajo-ddin. In fact, > such threats and the proclaiming of an Iran 
campaign could well cover up the underlying reason for the Sultan's war preparations which 
eventually led to the Hungarian campaign of 1526. 
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We have therefore taken care up to this point not to use the terms "Turk" 
or "Iranian" nor even "ShT'i," to which we prefer the expression "heterodox," 
which at least allows us lo avoid the most serious misunderstandings. What is 
apparent from his div&n in Turkish 13 is that the doctrine of Shah Isma'tl is a 
kind of Turkish-Anatolian syncretism which only the right son of varnish can 
help pass off as a form of Islam. This official religion of (he Kizilbaf tribes was 
imposed upon an Iranian populace long accustomed to seeing their leaders behave 
in a more or less curious manner, and who themselves can be regarded either as 
Sunm or as Shi'i so long as one does not try to define too precisely what was 
S unm and what was Shi'i in late- 15th century Iran. As might be expected, the 
death of Shah Isma'tl as a doctrinaire figure inspired by his own religion, led to 
the progressive marginal ization of that religion, even though the Iranian Shi'i 
theologians, whose imellecuial education far exceeded that of the Kmlba^ really 
saved the Safavid movement as an acceptable Islamic model, however heretical it 
may have seemed from (he point of view of (he Ottoman ulema. This subject, 
important as it undoubtedly is, has yet to be the focus of a study, although one 
can at least sketch the stages of ibis religious undertaking by Iranian intellectual 
circles. The consequences for our subject arc far from negligible. On the one 
hand, from the time of die campaign of 1534-35, the Ottoman -Safavid conflict 
becomes a conflict between two stales with different understandings of Islam, and 
no longer a conflict of Islam against pagans who are worse than giaours. On the 
other hand, the connections between the Safavid sovereign and the heterodox 
Anatolians started to loosen bit by bit. 

Taken up with their own quarrels, the Kizilbaf chiefs evidently played no 
role in Hie heterodox rebellion which enveloped Anatolia in 1526-7 and which 
the Porte was able to put down only with great difficulty. 14 

The Porte continued to follow with care the situation in Iran as shown by 
various reports conserved at the Ottoman archives. The only event of note 
towards the end of the 1520's was the ZG-l-fekar Beg incident at Baghdad with 
consequences which were far from negligible. According to Ottoman and Safavid 
narrative sources Zu-I-fek&r Beg (alias Nohud Beg), a nephew of the powerful 
Amir Han Mausellu Turkman, was governor of Kalkuran. In 1528 he made a 
surprise attack upon his paternal uncle Ebnihim Han, governor of Arab Iraq, had 
the latter put lo death, took possession of Baghdad, and set himself up as its 
ruler. Called to Khorasan, where he defeated the Uzbeks at Jam, Tahmasb was 
unable to react until the following year, when £G-1-Fek3r was put to death. 
Meanwhile Zfi-l-Fekar had thought he could save himself by making an act of 
submission to Suleyman. From that lime on the Ottomans exploited this 



1 J Il is interesting to note that there is do translation or commentary io Persian of the said divdn. 
'^Sce my "Un rapport inldit sur la revoke anatolienne de 1527", Studia istamica, LXII, 19S5, pp. 
155-171. 
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precedent in order to lay claim to rights over Baghdad, which in effect become the 
objective for their subsequent campaign to the east. 

Another Kizilba$ deserter was able to tempt them still further. In 1530-1 
Clama Takalu, governor of Azerbaijan, disappointed in his ambitions, passed 
over to Ottoman territory and presented himself at court. This intriguing 
personality, whose lack of ability was constantly demonstrated later, was able to 
mislead the vezirs and even the all powerful Grand Vezir tbrahim Pa$a_ The 
hatred which he vowed towards §eref Bey, the emtr of Bitlis, caused the latler's 
disgrace and led, under the circumstances, to his taking refuge with Tahmasb and 
obtaining the Shah's support to rescue Bitlis, which his rival had besieged in his 
campaign for the emirate. The Shah gave him his support and went so far as to 
name him beylerbeyi of Kurdistan. In 1532 §eref was killed in combat while 
trying to retake bis province 15 . But the Shah was seriously compromised by this 
affair, which offered the Sultan yet another pretext for opening hostilities at 
precisely the moment when the satisfactory outcome of his conflict with the 
Habsburg empire left his hands free for the front in the East. 

The campaign of the Two lraqs was about to begin. 



^See our "Etudes turco-safavides, XVI. Quinze letlres d'Uzun Slileymfin Paja, beylerbey du Diyfir 
Bekir (1531-1535)". Anatolia Moderna-Yeni Attadolu, I, 1991, pp. 137-186. 
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Any "original" sixteen in-century source — be il Ottoman or Safavid, Austrian or 
French — contains its own set of preconceptions and inbuilt biases. Buu (hanks 
to recent scholarly effort, we now have works from a broad spectrum of opinion 
in print on which to base our study of mid sixteenth-century Ottoman affairs. 
Through Uie texts of in-house government memoranda i'arz) from the time of 
lbntlum Pasha's vizierate, and denunciations (ifybarnfime) and complaints ($ikayet) 
directed at SUleyman's sixth grand vizier Rilstem Pasha* the inner dimensions of 
Ottoman policy making begin to take much clearer shape. 1 In particular, two 
important new sources have recently been rediscovered and edited: the Ottoman 
defterdar Seyfi £elebi's history, 2 and the memoirs and observations of Me'mun 
Beg of §ehrizor (Shahrizur)- 3 J- Walsh's publication of correspondence sent to 
the refugee Safavid prince Elkas Mirza has opened up further new perspectives on 
that episode in Ottoman- Safavid relations, 4 to say nothing of the numerous 
publications of Bacqud-Grammont. 5 We are now able to undertake a more 
multidimensional approach to the establishment of the Ottoman regime in 
eastern Anatolia and northern Iraq. As Hammer was writing his account of 
Siileyman's eastern campaigns in the third volume of his Geschichte published in 
1828, he could rely on only a few official chronicles and the distorted accounts of 
events presented in documents such as the zaferndme dispatched to King 



1 T. G6kbilgin. "Rilstem Pasa hakkiadakJ ilhamlar," Istanbul Oniversitesi Edebiyai Faktittesi 
Tarih Dergisi, 8 (1955), pp. 11-50; T. Gokbilgin. "Arz vc raporlanoa gore Ibrahim Pajajun 
Irakeyn seferindeki ilk ledbirleri ve futuhali," Betleten, 21 (1957), pp. 449-4B2. 
^J. Maiuz, L'ouvrage de Seyfi (Jelebi, historien ottoman du XVf siecle, Bibliolheque 
Archeologique et Historique de Dnsutut Francais D'Archeologje d Istanbul No. 20 (Paris, 1968) 
[hereafter, TevGrih-i ftUydMn]. 

^1. Parmalcsizoglu, "Kuzcy IraJcta Osmanli hakimiyetinin kurulusu ve Memun Beyin hatiralari,* 
Belleten, 37 (1973), pp. 191-230. 

4 l.R. Walsh, "The Revoh of Alqas Mirza," Wiener Zeitschrifi fiir die Kunde des Morgeniandes, 68 
(1976). pp. 61 78. 

^See in particular his account of the Safavid embassy to SQleyman's court in 1522 in Birinci 
Miltetlerarasi TUrkoloji Kongresi, vol. 1, pp. 23-47 (d\, note 14 below) and the article entitled 
"Un rapport inedil sur la reVolte anaiolienne de 1527," Studia Islamica, 62 (1985), pp. 155-171. 
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Ferdinand of Hungary in 1548 at the conclusion of the second, and least 
successful, of Siilcyman's three excursions. 6 We can now draw on sources from a 
far broader range of the parties to the conflict. But the sources may still conspire 
to mislead us if we confine our attention to the public stance of the emperors or 
their personal beliefs. These sentiments rarely acted as the sole determinant of 
actual policy. As an example, if we tried to define the basis of Ottoman policy 
towards the Safavids through evidence collected from the poetry of Muhibbt 
(Sultan Stileyman's nom de plume) as he projected his claim to leadership over 
the entire Islamic world, we would conclude that he was so obsessed with the 
extermination of the Snff heretics as to be willing to abandon all other causes. 7 
Yet the record shows that of thirteen full-scale imperial campaigns carried out 
during his reign, only three were directed against Iran, and the remaining ten 
against Europe. 

At various times during the Shah's reign, particularly during the years 
immediately following Tahmasb's coronation in 1524, Stileyman sent 
tehdtdnAmes* inviting the young ruler to renounce his adherence to Shfl 
doctrine. NiewOhner-Eberhard's article 9 has documented the use of polemics by 
both sides, while indicating the perhaps more extreme forms adopted by the 
Safavids, who regularized the practice known as tebarrd™ or cursing the first 
three Muslim caliphs. But these outward expressions of disgust with one another 
were theatrically-staged events intended as much for internal audiences within 
each of their respective countries as for one another. The threat posed by the 
heterodox movement spearheaded by Molla Kabiz and his followers id Istanbul 1 1 
was handled in public ratter calmly and discreetly through the invitation to Kabiz 
to engage in debate in 1527 with the $eyhU r l-isldm and to recant his beliefs in 



6 J. von Hammer- Purgstall, Geschiehse des Osmanischen Reiches* 10 vols. (Pest, 1827-1835), 
III. p. 287, note d. Id Uie siegesschreiben sent to Ferdinand in 1548 (i.e., after (he mostly 
unsuccessful second Iranian campaign of 1547-1548) the sultan bragged of his capture of three 
cities, fourteen fortresses, and stated that 28 new fortresses had been built to secure the recently 
conquered territories. Hammer used the text in Latin preserved in the Vienna archives. Cf. the 
other versions cited by M R Kirzioglu, Osimnlilanr Kafkas-Ellerini Fethi. 1451-1590 (Ankara, 
1976), pp. 209-204, and the text of a copy of the same fetihname dispatched to the King of 
France in Ahmed Feridun, MccmA'a-i munse'&i-i selaftn [1st printing. 2 vols., Istanbul, 1264- 
1265 AH: 2nd printing, Istanbul, 1274-1275 AH], 2nd printing, vol. 1, pp. 603-606. [Note: (he 
(wo editions are hereafter cited as Milnse'&tl and Miinse'ai 2]. 
^See (he text of his poetry quoted in Kirzioglu, Kafkas-Elleri, p. 141. 

8 E.g., Feridfln, Munse'AtZ. I, pp. 541-543: "Nijfinci bulunan Celfilzade injasjyle T&hm&sba 
gdnderilcn tehdidiiamedu'r.'' 

9 E. Niewdhner-Eberhard, "Machtpolitische Aspekte des Osmanisch-Safawidischen Kampfes um 
Bagdad im 16/17. Jahrhundert," Turcica, 6 (1979), pp. 103-127. 

^ Ahmed Asrar, Kanunl Saltan Silleyman Devrinde Osmanli Devletinin Dint Siyaseti ve Islam 
Alani (Istanbul, 1972), p. 160, note 149. $enueddjn Sanu, KAm&s-i Tllrki (Istanbul, 1317 AH), 
p. 377. 

1 *See H. Algar, "KhCbmesHir in (he Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. [hereafter, EC], s.v. 
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front of an assemblage of Ottoman scholars and learned officials. 12 Behind the 
scene, however, a major crackdown was underway and scores of suspects were 
being rounded up and either executed or expelled from the city. 13 What this 
pattern of public and non public behavior shows is not that stated ideology or 
policy was part of a massive disinformation campaign by the emperors to 
confuse their enemies — although there is a great deal of that element in Lhem — , 
but rather that this propaganda was manufactured for specific purposes and that it 
should not be taken literally. 14 The Sunn! Ottomans and the Shi'! Safavids were 
enemies, it is true, but much of iheir enmity had its origin in non ideological 
issues. 



CONDITIONS OF WARFARE IN THE EAST 
DURING THE 16TH CENTURY 

Two principal factors hampered the Ottomans' conduct of war with the 
Safavids and explain in part why SiileymJui directed only three of his thirteen 
imperial campaigns towards the east. The first was constraints placed on the 
conduct of war by the requirements of etiquette and custom which dictated ihe 
acceptable manner for waging war against a Muslim or even a lapsed Muslim 
foe. The second was limitations imposed by the physical environment and (he 
difficulty of keeping men and horses supplied and fed while the army campaigned 
in remote areas, far removed from the imperial supply system or menzilhdne 
network. 

Even in the context of an anti-Christian crusade, mutually accepted 
convention established certain rules for the conduct of warfare. Making war on a 
lapsed or heretical Muslim rival had to be justified by the edict (fetvd) of 
excommunication. Ottoman official policy labelled the ktzilbaf according to 
three overlapping categories as mtirtedd (apostate), rdfizt (schismatic), and mtilbid 
(atheist and heretic), but none of these states of conscience was considered 
irremediable, and before such lapsed believers could be condemned to eternal 



12 See H. Yurdaydin. "Kfibit." El2 t s.v.; and R.C. Repp, The Mufti of Istanbul: A Study in the 
Development of the Ottoman Learned Hierarchy (London: Ithaca Press, 1986), pp. 234-236. The 
petition of the kadi of Istanbul. Sa'di Sa'dull&h £c1cbi (see M. Sureyya, Sicill-i 'OsmAnt [4 vols. 
Istanbul, 1308-1311], vol. 3, p. 25), seeking an order for tbe execution of Molla (Cfibiz is 
included in a mecmu 'a found in (be library of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
Collection 896, ms. 251. 

Kappen, Geschichte Sultan Suleymdn Kdnvnis von Celalzade Mustafa gennant (Coca ffifanct 
(Wiesbaden, 1981) [Verzeichiiis der Oriental ischen Handschrifien in Deuischland, 
Supplement band 21; hereafter. Celalzade, Tabakat],f. 175b: "800 mikdar levendi ui'me-i seyf 
idup ... siy&eten kati eylediler." 

14 On the techniques employed by Shah Isma'il in waging his "war of dissuasion" against the 
Ottomans, see i.L. Bacqul-Grammonl, "Une Mission Diplomatique Safavide auprcs de la Porte 
Octomane en 1522," Birinci MUletlemrasi Ttirkolcji Kongresi (Istanbul, 1979), vol. \„ p. 24. 
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damnation it was the duty of every good Muslim to try to coax Ihem back to the 
true faith. A formal opportunity to recant heretical beliefs was offered by 
convention as the obligatory prologue to each eastern campaign. SilleymSn 
dutifully dispatched yet another tehdidname to Tahmasb in the spring of 1554, 15 
despite the fact that both sides had been openly preparing for war throughout the 
previous year. The text of Suleymta's exhortation to God to give Tahmasb 
"right guidance" makes reference to the existence of a tradition of offering a foe 
the option of accepting Islam as an alternative to war. 16 Even in the extirpation 
of kizilbaf the sultan was extremely wary of any action which might be 
construed in a way (hat would tarnish his image as a just and righteous ruler. 17 

Poor weather conditions, shortage of supplies, and unavailability of water 
and grazing land for the army pack animals figure prominently in the campaign 
diary of the 1534-1535 Baghdad expedition published in the Feridun collection. 18 
These adverse conditions sometimes necessitated the premature cessation of 
military action before the usual end of the campaigning season in late fall, or 
forced a retreat at die height of the army's forward progress. On several occasions 
during eastern campaigns the otherwise inexplicable halts and reversals in the 
routes of march followed by the Ottoman armies can be understood only if we 
look beyond strategic to logistical concerns: The seemingly erratic movements of 
the army during the sultan's second Iranian campaign for example become 
intelligible if we interpret (hem as the army's search en masse for fodder for the 
cavalry's mounts. This interpretation is validated in the detailed descriptions of 
this campaign and of the Safavid counter-offensive of 1551-1552 recorded in 
Lu[fT Pasha's history. 19 The kind of warfare described by Lutfi Pasha closely 
resembles modern guerrilla warfare, where the defensive force's main 
preoccupation is interrupting the offensive force's supply lines, only rarely 
confronting them directly in open combat. When such direct confrontation did 
occur it was usually carried out by small contingents commanded by provincial 



15 See FetidOn, Milnfe'AtZ, I. pp. 541-543. Cf. note 6 above, and CelSlzade, Tabaknf, f. 457a ff. 
16 Ce1Slzade, Jobakdt, f. 459b: kablil's-seyf rekltf-i hltim dyf/i-i fer'-i seryyidil'l-en&m oldugt 
ecilden, bu hHkm-i hQmayQn ... safia ifdAr buyuruldi." 

17 Sce SuleymSn's communication lo ^usrev Paja, the Beglerbeg 1 ) of Diyaib&lur, dated late Jane 
1525 (Ramaz&n 931) in Feridun. Mtin$e'dt2. 1. p. 543: "her husfeda ahsen tedblr dup, bir namus 
eksikligi olmakdan dahi ziyade ihtiyat eyleyesin." 

18 Fertdfln, MUnfe'6t2, 1, pp. 584-598. See in particular the following entries which describe 
conditions during the inarch from Tabriz to Baghdad through lraq-i 'Acem; (1) 14 Rebi'ul-ihir, 
"gice ile bir merlebe sogok oldi ki vasf 0111™!^" (2) 1 9 Rcbl'G' 1-ahir, "beglik davan iciln salinan 
yem cera' otmak iciln oturak olnndi;" (3) Cemfiziyul-evvel, "Nisanci SeyyidT Beg zahlre 
zahmefinden fevt old]. Erzurfimdan bu konaga gelince agac cinsinden aslS neaoe buunm&yup, bu 
konak me§e ve sakiz agaci vafir idj ... Bu konakda asji zahtre bulmaga dcrmin olmadj;" (4) 9 
Cemfiziyill-evvel. "Jfasr-i SIrin havalisinde aynk ?enlik yokdur. Eirafi yabisdur. Kat'an otu 
yokdur," (5) 10 CemSziyUI-evvel, "Dunyfiver konagindan bu menzile gelince ul£ jenlik yokdur. 
... konakda asli ot yokdur... Anda dahi beUlar cekildi ki 'asker basina bir i&nhde ma'lum degildttr 
ki gelmis. ola. Ne goriilmtis,, ve ne de ijidilmisdur." 
19 LurlT Pasa, TevSrth-i Al i Osntin (Istanbul, 1341 AH), pp. 438-451. 
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governors and not the main corps of the standing army. Lutfi Pasha describes 
such combat as "dog fights" (kOpek sava$i)?° The tactical retreat employed by 
the defensive forces tended to prolong the campaign, which ultimately compelled 
the offensive forces into a forced retreat due to scarcity of provisions. That this is 
precisely what occurred during the 1548-1549 campaign is made clear in Lutfi 
Pasha's account. 21 

Tahmasb's "scorched earth" tactic of burning whatever crops or forage lay 
in the attackers' way greatly exacerbated the effect of environmentally-caused 
shortages, but even without this the supply situation for the Ottoman armies 
operating in eastern Anatolia was far from easy. The problem of grazing the 
herds was perhaps the gravest among a number of problems of supply faced 
during operations in the sparsely vegetated, arid and remote terrain of eastern and 
southeastern Anatolia. The immobilization of the Ottoman army and its missing 
of many opportunities to strike back against the tantalizingly close forces of the 
kiztlbQS during the late summer of 1548, for instance, is attributed by Lutfi 
Pasha to the forced retreat of large numbers of mounted forces to the pasture 
lands of Hosova in the region of Diyarbakir. 22 Under conditions such as those 
described above, war in the east may be said to have been waged as much against 
people as against set fortified or strategic positions. Burning of crops crippled the 
advance of the attacking armies but it alsd created major difficulties for civilian 
population who bad to inhabit the territory after their retreat 

Thus sensitivity about the permissibility of attacks against Muslim 
adversaries, worries about logistics, and concern over the impact of guerrilla 
warfare on the civilian population all contributed to Ottoman hesitation about 
ordering mobilization for eastern campaigns. We can therefore view the outbreak 
of war in the cast (in particular Suleyman's second and third Iranian offensives) as 
acts of last resort in retaliation for ongoing barrassmcnt, rather than as 
unprovoked aggression for the sole purpose of extending Ottoman territorial 
control. 

One major cause of dispute which had already been removed by SOleyman 
early in his reign was the trade embargo which his predecessor Sclim I (r. 1512- 



20 Jbid., p. 451. 

^Ibid.. pp. 438-440. In describing this campaign, Lutfi Pasha speaks repeatedly of the natural 
disasters {dfet-i sem&vT) which befell the Ottoman army. 

22 7WJ., p. 440: Hosova'da lesker aziklanup, amma atlara dermfio idemediler. Na-car alsizlikdaa 
6tflrQ Diyfirbekire... gitdiler, tl ki leskeri atlanduralar." [hiring this campaign, apparently even 
the luxuriant pastures of the Bingol region (see EvIiyS £elebi, SeydhatnSme. [10 vols., Istanbul, 
1896-1938, (III, p. 234) proved insufficient to meet the large scale demand of the army forces 
concentrated along the eastern Anatolian frontiers. 
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1520) had imposed against Iran and Iranian merchants. 23 While may issues 
remained to be settled before the two sides were ready to reach an agreement at 
Amasya in 1555, Suleyman's reign represents, even from its beginnings, a 
softening of the Ottoman position on relations with its eastern neighbors. While 
Seltm had pursued an all-out war against Iran with all means available to him 
— trade war, military confrontation, and psychological warfare — , Suleyman 
seems to have been more interested in healing than in widening the rifts opened 
by bis father's policies. While not averse to seizing the opportunity offered by 
the internal confusion present in his rival's country during the so-called "kizilbas. 
interregnum" from 1524 to 1533 or even 1537, 24 Suleyman actually pursued a 
cautious policy aimed more at containment than conquest and anxious to avoid 
disruption of trade. The last thing Stileyman wanted to see was the erection of a 
Berlin wall between Sunnl Anatolia and the kmlba} in neighboring Safavid 
Azerbaijan, or the embroilment of Muslim states in a mutually destructive war 
in the Persian Gulf which would hasten the triumph of the Portuguese in the 
Indian Ocean. 

In contrast to his father's militant and exclusionist Sunnism aimed at 
permanently driving the heterodox Iranians from the Muslim fold, SUleyman 
gambled on the acceptability of an Ottoman-sponsored Sunnf universalism like 
the one accomplished by his Oguz progenitors who had founded the Great 
Seljukid empire in eleventh-century Iran. His dream of Islamic unity was in fact 
mostly realized, and the next phase of direct Ottoman-Safavid confrontation over 
control of the Caucasus was postponed until the late 1580s. Selim's unrealistic 
and hardline view that die only proper resolution to die Ottomans' dispute with 
Iran would come with an Armaggedon-style showdown between the forces of 
"good" and "evil" was discarded in favor of a more latiiudinarian approach. The 
danger which would come from fostering splits in the Muslim camp must have 
been apparent to SUleyman, whose European policy had benefitted so decisively 
from the existence of just such an unbridgeable gap between the Catholic and 
Protestant powers. With the addition of Baghdad in 1535 to Cairo (captured by 
Seltm in 1517), the Ottomans controlled both former centers of the Islamic 
caliphate, but one of Siileyman's first acts after returning from the east in 
December of 1535 was to sign a treaty with the Christian ruler of France, 
Francois 1, in February of 1536. The message conveyed by this symbolic 
agreement was that Ottoman leadership in the Islamic world was to be guided as 
much by worldly pragmatism as by ideological purity. 



Z3 See J.L. Bacque'-Grammonl, "Notes sur le bloeus du commerce [raoien par Selim I." Turcica, 6 
(1979), pp. 68-88. 

24 According 10 R. Savory, "Safavid Persia," Cambridge History of Islam (Cambridge, Engl., 
1970). vol I, pp. 403-404, ihe interregnum lasted until 1534. H. Roemer, "The Safavid Period" 
Cambridge History of Iran. vol. 6. pp. 239-240, prefers the later date. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL DIMENSION AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON SOLEYMAN'S EASTERN POLICY 

Apart from the most visible forms of diplomacy and treaties, a 
continuous process of lower-level negotiation was being carried on — especially 
during periods which saw the outbreak of war — on both an official and an 
unofficial basis. Groundwork for the defection or rebellion of a major figure in 
the enemy camp — a member of the royal family or an important provincial 
governor — actively engaged both sides in a conflict. The agents of this kind of 
diplomacy were not necessarily ambassadors or even statesmen. It seems clear 
from evidence examined by Hans Roemer, 25 for instance, that while the plotting 
to destabilize the situation along the eastern frontiers of Iran was encouraged and 
perhaps even instigated by both the Uzbek khan 'Ubayd and by Suleyman, the 
rebellion of the Shah's brother Sam Mtrza in 1 534 which cleared the way for 
'Ubayd's forces to capture Herat in 1535 should not be considered the outcome of 
any formal alliance but the independent achievement of a propaganda campaign 
executed and conceived at the tribal leadership level between 'Ubayd's Uzbek 
amirs and their counterparts, the Turkmen amtrs, in the service of Shah 
Tahmasb. All of both Safavid and Ottoman foreign policy cannot be covered in 
the survey treatment offered here which instead centers on the policymaking 
concerns of the "Great" powers or empires, and those which guided the "Lesser" 
powers or small states. 



THE FOUR "GREAT' MUSLIM POWERS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

There is little evidence for die early and middle pans of the sixteenth 
century that any of the three major Sunni powers, the Uzbeks, the Mughal s, and 
the Ottomans, was driven by an evangelical spirit There are a number of reasons 
why a grand Sunn! Triple Alliance failed lo materialize at this time, most 
importantly the internal weakness of the Mughal state in India and its uncertain 
dynastic history during the reigns of the first two emperors, Babur (r. 1526-1530) 
and Hiimayun (r. 1530-1540 and, following the fifteen-year Suri interregnum, 
1555-1556). The critical period of the Ottoman -Safavid battle for control over 
western Iran corresponded exactly with Huma join's overthrow and exile. During a 
part of his exile HtfmSyun, while not espousing Tahmlsb's hardline Shi'T views 
(except perhaps outwardly through the practice of takiyye or dissimulation), did 
nonetheless act in close cooperation with Tahmasb. The period of closest 
cooperation seems to have been the years 1544-1546, but Mughal neutrality 
throughout most of the 1540s and 1550s in the Ottoman-Safavid and the Uzbek- 
Safavid conflicts along Iran's northwestern and eastern borders helped secure the 



'Roemer, "Safavid Persia," p. 238. 
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continuance of Shi'i Iran as one of the four great centers of power in the 
sixteenth-century Islamic world. 

Concurrent with the collapse of Mughal authority in northern India, the 
Ottomans were pursuing their alliance with the Gujarati sultanate of India's 
western coast which was important for the Ottomans' naval and commercial 
empire in the east. Suleyman maintained close ties with the Gujarati sultanate, 
especially in the period after 1538, by which time the Ottomans had secured a 
foothold oo the Persian Gulf at Basra. 26 It was only after the Mughal emperor 
Akbar (r. 1556-1605) had settled the internal affairs of his own country and, 
perhaps more significantly, succeeded in annexing Gujarat in 1573, that 
Ottoman-Mughal relations become very cordial. The convergence of interests 
which led to the formation of the Sunnl Triple Alliance was to lake place only 
during the reign of Siilcyman's grandson Sultan Murad III (r. 1574-1595) 27 

The Shaibanid Uzbek khans of Transoxania, representing the other major 
Muslim power of the sixteenth century, were plagued by similar if less severe 
internal problems. Martin Dickson's work on the khanate of 'Ubayd 28 reveals an 
empire which had readied a precarious stage in its dynastic history. The Uzbeks' 
relationship with the Ottomans under 'Ubayd (r. 1533-1539) and his immediate 
successors may be characterized as generally cordial, but inconsistent. Despite the 
diplomatic blitz being conducted by the Ottomans, an effort which can be well 
documented from Feridun's collection of sultanic correspondence, there was a 
relatively low success rate in coordinating joint military manoeuvers. It is 
emblematic of their relationship during the early and middle decades of the 
sixteenth century that the 300 cannoniers and Janissaries sent to the Shaibanids 
by Suleyman during 1553 (960 A H.) as part of his preparations for a campaign 
against Tahmasb arrived in Bukhara in the midst of a succession struggle and in 



details of (his relationship, see N. Magrebi, "Ottoman-Gujarat Relations 1517-1566," in 
P.M. Joshi and M.A. Nayeem, eds., Studies in the Foreign Relations of India: Professor H.K. 
Sherwani Felicitation Volume (Hyderabad, 1975), pp. 184-193 [hereafter, Sherwani Volume]. 
2 ^The period of the 1580s which witnessed the unfolding of an "anti-Iranian" alliance between 
the three Turkic emperors 'Abdullah Khan Uzbek (r. 1583-1598), the Ottoman Sultan Murad III (r. 
1574-1595), and the Mughal emperor Akbar (r. 1556-1605) is dealt with in an article-by J.N. 
Sarkan, "Asian Balance of Power in the Light of Mughal-Persian Rivalry in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries," Sherwani Volume, pp. 195-216, asp. pp. 207-208. In the final realization of the anti- 
Iranian "Sunnl Crusade" political considerations played as great a role as the common religious 
conviction of the allies. There was also considerable jealously between the allies, and Akbar was 
reluctant to acknowledge the Ottoman sultan's preeminence as haRfe-i rQ-i zemtn. See Sherwani 
Volume, p. 205. note 18. H. Inalcik (The Ottomans and the Caliphate," Cambridge History of 
Islam, 1, pp. 320-323) also refers to this jealously which, by the beginning of the 18th century, 
led the Mughals to adopt the idea of two separate but equal imAms, one for the western and the 
other for the eastern pan of the Islamic world. 

28 M. Dickson, "Shan Tahmasb and the Uzbeks: The Duel for Khurasan with 'Ubayd Khan: 930- 
94671524-1540," unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Princeton University, 1958. 
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any case too late to be of any use in assisting tbe Ottoman attack against 
Nahcivan (Nakhjivan) in mid-summer 1554 (961 All.). 29 

After Siileym&n's death, succeeding Ottoman sultans were to gain 
recognition as "Caliph of the Muslims of the North," but in this case the context 
was not an anti-Safavid crusade; it rather reflects efforts to stem the tide of the 
Muscovite advance towards the Black Sea and the Caspian which had been 
underway for some lime under the confident command of Czar Ivan IV (r. 1553- 
1 584). 30 However, even this later rapprochement which resulted in the formation 
of grand alliances and put at the Ottomans' disposal tens of thousands of Nogay 
and Uzbek akinci raiders should not, as in the case of the Ottoman-Mughal 
alliance, 31 be regarded as an unqualified love feast. Barely suppressed jealousies 
and rivalries inherent to these alliances affected Ottoman relations with their 
Crimean and Central Asian allies and supporters. Mostly acknowledging 
Ottoman superiority and their own subservient position, the Central Asian 
powers agreed to supply large numbers of auxiliary mounted forces to bolster the 
pride of the Ottomans' own army, the well-equipped and technically-proficient 
Janissaries and topgus. Notwithstanding, an awareness in the case of the Crimean 
khans of the Ghengizid genealogy and in the case of the Uzbeks of their direct 
succession from the world-conquering Timur was an ever-present source of 
friction. Aside from genealogy, differences in military technique and style of 
warfare also created an additional source of disputes. The steppe warriors, being 
of the old school, believed in the validity of the bard's maxim "tufeng boldu, 
mertlik tfldu" (rifles came into existence, manliness disappeared), while the 
Janissaries and Ottoman arquebusiers were proud of their military prowess and 
strong defenders of their own quite different codes of honor and regimental 
loyalty. 



THE ROLE OF THE "LESSER" MUSLIM POWERS IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: SMALL STATE SURVIVAL TECHNIQUES 

The small independent and semi independent Muslim dynasties located at 
the fringes of the Iranian world included Gilan and Shirvan in the Caspian region, 
and Hormuz, geographically a part of Iran, dominated by the Portuguese, but 
ruled by a semi independent dynasty of Muslim monarchs. The economic and 
political survival of these kingdoms was dependent on peaceful coexistence with 



29 See H. Inalcik, "The Origins of the Ottoman-Russian Rivalry and the Don-Volga Canal." 
Annates de I'Universiti d' Ankara, 1 (1947), p, 50, note 14, and Kirzioglu. Kafkas-Elleri p. 220, 
note 290. 

the Ottoman perspective (as Inalcik also notes in "Don-Volga," p. 69 and passim), the 
Russian advance threatened not only the free passage of Muslim pilgrims from Central Asia, but 
also had grave implications for the viability of Muslim commerce with the North. 
^See note 27 above. 
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Ihe great powers of their immediate vicinity; Muslim or Christian, members of 
the same sect or "heretics." As a general rule, fixed religious affiliations and fixed 
political alliances were luxuries which these smaller states could not afford. Their 
primary anxiety was to avoid absorption and annexation by neighboring great 
powers, and their relative isolation made trading and even military alliances 
necessary with sometimes the oddest of partners. The following cases may be 
considered illustrative of some more general patterns: the Gujarati sultan's appeal 
to the "infidel" Portuguese for help in forestalling the invasion of his country by 
the Mughal emperor Hiimayun in 153 5, 32 and Ihe cooperation in pursuit of 
mutual economic gain between the Muslim sultans of Hormuz and the 
Portuguese traders, at a time when they supposedly held opposite sides in a 
Christian versus Muslim crusade in the Indian Ocean. 

This general pattern is described for us in the account of the Ottoman 
defterd&r Seyff £elebi. In portraying the kingdom of Turin Shah, Hormuz's ruler 
in the late sixteenth century, Seyfi £elebi reports that the Portuguese believed 
that it was to their advantage to grant quarter to the Muslim population of 
Hormuz in accordance with the following logic: 

"If no Muslim remained [on the island] Muslim traders would cease 
calling at the port Moreover, as a consequence of the island's location 
in the proximity of Shiraz, the majority of the merchants engaged in 
trade there were Muslims. For that reason, the Portuguese undertook 
not to interfere with the Muslim population. Furthermore, the island 
population depended for its survival on the agricultural produce of the 
province of Shiraz. [For these reasons] the [Muslim] ruler of Hormuz 
and the infidels came to an understanding whereby they agreed that 
whatsoever revenues are derived from customs dues on trade or from 
any other source shall be divided in equal parts between us both, and it 
is under this agreement and understanding (hat they presently [i.e. circa 
1580 AX>.] order their relations with one another."" 

The arrangement described here seems to have little or no connection with 
doctrinal hairsplitting, sovereignty disputes, or any other ideological concern, but 
evidences rather a relationship based entirely on mutual self-interest. 



Shenmni Volume, p. 188, note 28. 
3 ?The ten it Toikish (Seyfi Qfclebi, TevMff-i PAftpS/rin, pp. 143-145) reads as follows: Freokler 
d^fei gQnmuk hifin ipn (amao vermeyi] kaWI itdilei. ...AnuB (i.e. Hormuz adasiun] b&ili henun 
gttdKpkdOr. Ve ipnde MuslQnwn olmayicak, MGsluman b&zergaoi varmaz. Sliazufi kenfindur, cks 
erf Mflsliimfin bazergfini vanir, anuS ifGn ot Mflslflmlnlan (prmayup, kabtil ildiler. Bir de buna [i-e. 
Hormuz'a] yiyeoegi da^j §Iraz vitSyetlerinden gider. ...Ve Hormuz p£di;Shi ile Rcnlder bile kayl-i 
'and ildiler ki gGmrOkden ve gayrioden her nc ha>il otursa, nufi biziim ve ni?£i sizQn diyu. §imdj ol 
saif birbiriyle gefiniyorlar." 
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Gilan, a small kingdom stretching along the southern coast of the 
Caspian, jealously guarded its Shi'! confession and its political independence but 
was confronted with the choice between absorption by the Safavid Empire and 
alliance with a Sunn! ruler, the Ottoman Sultan Su ley man. The rulers of Gilan 
offered their close cooperation to the Ottomans, the Sunn! superpower of (lie day, 
based on a calculation of two benefits: maintenance of market ties with the west 
via the trans-Anatolian routes for their principal export product of silk, and 
ability to resist or at least delay annexation by their coreligionist bul hated 
political adversaries, the rulers of the Safavid dynasty whose capital-to-be Qazvin 
(that is after 1555) 34 was located at a distance of only two days march. Despite 
his presumably firm Sht'i convictions 35 the ruler of Gilan, Melik Muzafler, is 
commended in the most reliable Ottoman sources for the invaluable assistance he 
provided to the Ottoman forces coverging on Azerbaijan in 1534. He is given 
credit for sending accurate military intelligence about the Shah's position and 
situation in a campaign in which die Safavids were simultaneously embroiled 
against the Uzbeks in Khorasan. 36 Thanks to their reliance on the Ottoman 
connection and token recognition of Ottoman suzerainty, the kingdom of Gilan 
was able to slave off the much more serious threat to its sovereignty posed by 
the Safavid empire. It was not until the year of the hicrt millenium, 1592 AX)., 
that the kingdom was incorporated into the Safavid realm. 37 

The situation in the kingdom of Shirwan along the western shores of the 
Caspian was similar. While not exactly eager to run from the grasp of one 
expansionist empire into the arms of another, the short-term political interests of 
the ShTrvan-shilhid dynasty in the mid-sixteenth century seemed best served by 
alliance with the Ottomans. The background of the persistent Safavid effort 
aimed at annexation of Shirvan may be traced back to the days of the first Safavid 
ruler Isma'il who by marriage diplomacy 38 and other means had tried to 



^ The capital of the Safavid state was shifted twice during the course of the later sixteenth 
century, once in 1555 from Tabriz to Qazvin and again in 1597 from Qazvin to Isfahan. See 
Roemer, "The Safavid Period," p. 228 and EI2, 4, p. 103. 

3 ^SeyfT Celebi. TevSrth-i PadisAhdn, p. 139: "bu Gilinun ve Mazeoderan halkinuS mezhebi 
ralizTdur." 

fact of Muzafler Shah's cooperation is confirmed in a number of sources. See in particular, 
T. Gokbilgin, "An ve Rapor," pp. 472-473. and Celfilzide, Jaba^t, f. 252b. The lailer source 
speaks of Mu^affer Shah's arrival in (he Ottoman camp with 10,000 troops. The number is 
certainly an exaggeration, but as an indication of the level of cooperation it is not altogether out 
of place. 

3 ^See E12, 2. pp. 1111-1112. Gflan did not accept its subservient status willingly, and on at 
least one occasion following its annexation attempted to reassert its independence. The rebellion 
of Garib Shah after the death of Shah Abbas I in 1629 is attested in a letter written by a certain Fra 
Dinos. See Chronicle of the Carmelites in Persia. 2 vols. (London, 1939), vol. 1, p. 307. 
3 ^As evidence of the seriousness of Isma'fl's efforts one might cite the Ottoman historian 
Hayrullah Efendi (d. 1866) who mentions, in HaynMh Efendi T&rtki {Istanbul, 1292 AH), vol. 
11, p. 9, Shah Isma'fl's offer of one of his daughters in marriage to the Shfrvin-shfihid ruler 
Mu?affer Shah's son Shaykh Shah in 1521 (927 AH). 
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consolidate bis control over the Sbirvan-shShids' territor>'. The rulers in Shirvan 
resisted these encroachments on their sovereignty and, after the forced exile of the 
Shirvan-sh&hid ruler Burhan Alt beginning in 1540, tried to reclaim their 
patrimony through alliance with ibe Ottomans. 

A short history of this dynasty's relationship with the Ottomans during 
the period of Suleyman's three eastern campaigns reveals an Ottoman policy 
which, outwardly at least highlighted the Ottomans' role as guarantors and 
protectors of the sovereignty of Muslim rulers through an aggressive pursuit of 
their battle on many fronts against both kdfirs (i.e., the Christians of Georgia) 
and mUlhids (i.e., the lazilbaf). Shab Tahmasb had used the latter both as shock 
troops for his invasion of Shirvan in 1539 and as a force of occupation following 
the execution of the Shirvan-shahid ruler Shah Rukh. In the short run, thanks to 
Ottoman military assistance Burhan 'AH, the exiled heir to the Shirvariid throne, 
was able to reclaim independent rule over bis country for a brief period in the 
years 1549-1550. However, upon Burhan 'Alt's death in 1551, the territory was 
immediately reoccupied by Tahmasb and remained in Safavid hands until the 
resumption of the Oltoman-Safavid battle for Caucasia in 1578 39 

It would be unrealistic to assume that, despite their public prostestations 
to the contrary, the Ottomans offered their assistance to or had traffic only with 
Muslim potentates whose kingdoms had been threatened by Shah Tahmasb' s 
Caucasian initiatives. The Ottomans also sought to enlist the support of 
Christian princes and exiled nobility of the aznavur 40 class whose military skills 



™Al this time, while the Ottomans again assisted the exiled heir to the Shirvan-shfihid throne 
Ebfl Befcr MIrzi to reestablish himself in his homeland, he was not reinstated as independent 
ruler, but as Ottoman beylerbeyi. See Hayrulldh Efendi Tdrthi, 13, p. 10. The Ottoman 
beylerbcyilik of Shtrvao, although it survived only a quarter century from 157B-1604, functioned 
for a period as a vital corridor for Ottoman communication with its Central Asian allies. 
Ottoman-Uzbek relations were at their closest during the feign of 'Abdullah Khan II (r. 1583- 
1598) and his immediate successors. See Halil Edhem, Ditvel-i hl&miyye (Istanbul, 1345 AH), 
pp. 431-432. See also the tent of a letter addressed to " ' Abdul-baki Khan which is included in the 
Feridun collection {MUnje'dtl, 2, pp. 73-74) with the correspondence of the Onoman Sultan 
Mehmed III (r. 1595-1603). This indicates (hat the letter was actually sent to BSki Mehmed. khan 
of Astrakhan between 1599-1605 (1007-1014 A.H.). See Edhem. Dtivel, p. 433, note 1. The 
following passage demonstrates how ShirvSo acted as a bridge for transfers of men, material, and 
information between Ottoman domains and the khanates of Central Asia {Miinfe'dtl, 2, p. 74): 
"MerhQm 'AbdullAh Khdn a {i.e., Abdulidh Khan U, r. 1583-1598} fop ve tiifeng lie mlisd'ede ve 
ri'&yet-t merdsim-i mu'dhede olunmagia zam&n-i sa'ddet-iktir&nimuztia [i.e., Mehmed III 
zamAwnda] bir kag 'aded fop ve ttifeng in&ti muriki-i fu 'ddifUz otditguu..., miimkin oidugi mikddn 
fop-i dUfmen-k&b ve tQfeng-i f<! 'ika-dhenk virilmek bdbinda ftrvdn Beglerbegisine emr-i 
httmdyQnumuz sddtr olmufdur. Anuft gibi fop ve tUfengin Ubjm oldukda mtimA 'ileyhe fie., firvan 
Beyle rbegisinef haber gOnderesiz ki tsAlinde isti'c&l eyieye." 

The success of Ottoman-Uzbek diplomacy in the late sixteenth century may be explained by the 
role as intermediary played by the Ottoman beylerbeyiik of Shirvan. This link transformed 
always friendly ties into an. uncharacteristically effective alliance. 

40 During the fall of 1552 (959 A.H.) when the bulk of the Ottoman army was in Hungary 
engaged in the siege of Eger (Egri) Ottoman border forces under the command of the beylerbeyi of 
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had been sharpened by a centuries-long tradition of service to the various states 
which had held sway in the region since the first penetration of the Bab al-Abwab 
by the Muslim armies under the Caliph 'Umar ibn al-Khattab. 41 Suleyman was 
not to be outdone in the building of Christian alliances by his rival Tahmasb, 
who had lavished attention on the creation of a reliable Georgian alliance 
especially during the period 1548-1553 which coincided with the second of 
Suteyman's three eastern campaigns and the vigorously pursued Safavid counter- 
offensive of 1551-1552. During the third Ottoman offensive usually called the 
Nakhjivan campaign of 1554-1555, Suleyman pursued a comparable strategy by 
promise of rewards including the offer of timar assignments to Georgian 
Christian knights willing to fight and others willing to spy or otherwise 
cooperate with the Ottoman war effort. This seldom mentioned fact is well 
attested in reliable Ottoman sources. 42 

Different as the philosophical perspectives of the two rival powers in the 
Caucasus and the Indian Ocean/Persian Gulf may have been, the barriers which 
separated them were less insurmountable than that which separated all the lesser 
powers as a group from the greater powers. Diplomatic opportunism and political 
pragmatism were the universal international standard of the day. Preoccupation 
wilh doctrinal matters in the rather bombastic literary style of sixteenth-century 
diplomatic correspondence may well have been mostly confined to the pro forma 
rituals which signalled the initiation and conclusion of military campaigning. It 
would be a mistake to assume that these statements actually governed state 
actions or placed' any constraint on the rulers exercise of those options which 
they perceived to be the most advantageous to their subjects' welfare. 

THE INTERNAL DIMENSION AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON THE FORMULATION OF 
SOLEYMAN'S EASTERN POLICY 

In the first half century of Ottoman- Safavid relations military 
confrontation occurred only on a very intermittent basis. The interval between 
the Caldiran campaign of 1514 and the Baghdad campaign of 1534 was fully two 
decades, and Suleyman 's second Iranian campaign in 1548 followed the 
conclusion of the first only after twelve years. During these intervals, a great deal 
of activity and informal diplomacy was being conducted, as each side vied to win 



faced an onslaught by a large Safavid force. See LutfT Papa's description of the composition of 
this force in the TevSrih-i Al-i 'Osman, p. 450: Kizi1ba?dan dort beg sul(Sn geltip, ve Gurcflerden 
nice Aznavur begleriyle hayli legker cem' ohip 
4l See D.M Dunlop, "Bab al-AbwaV EI2, s.v. 

^See, for example,; Kirzioftlu, Kqflcas-Elleri, p. 223, note 326, and passim. Kirzioglu draws 
heavily on the Mshimme series and contemporary correspondence preserved in the various 
mtlnje'ds collections as his evidentiary base. 
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the loyally of the predominantly tribal populations along their mutual frontiers. 
Because of their itinerant habits, these tribal groups could submit to the 
overlordship of either state and their strategic situation made their cooperation a 
valuable asset to both. The stakes in the competition for the loyalty of the tribes 
were high, but activity aimed at securing the defection of high-ranking officials, 
in particular blood relations of the head of the ruling dynasty, had greater 
psychological value. Apart from their military use as auxiliary forces, the 
presence of dignitaries, VIPs, expatriates, hostages and defectors in the Ottoman 
camp added lustre to the sultan's reputation as a great monarch to whom all the 
world appealed for refuge and asylum. Occasionally, as in the case of the Shah's 
brother Elkas Mirza who defected to the Ottomans, served in one campaign, and 
then Tedefccted to the Safavids, these figures proved unreliable as military allies, 
but the propaganda value which both sides attached to the services of such 
traitors, opportunists, and mercenaries far outweighed the risks involved in their 
employment. I will limit my remarks here to the first group — the tribes — and 
leave aside consideration of the exiles and defectors, whose situation may be 
considered exceptional, for another occasion. 

The territory over whose control the Ottomans and Safavids contended 
between 1 514-1 555 was called the "Two Iraqs," i.e., Iraq proper and Iraq i ' Acem. 
The conflict coincided with an early expansionary phase in the development of 
each state. Tahmasb was only second in succession to a newly-founded dynasty, 
and the Ottomans too were relative newcomers to the region. While both 
Erzurum (1515) and Diyarbakir (1516) had been annexed as Ottoman provinces 
shortly after £aiduan, Zulkadriyye (1522) and Baghdad (1535) were added only in 
the early part of SuleymSn's reign. $ehrizor's joining the union had to await the 
outcome of the conflict with the Safavids in the two Iraqs which did not reach its 
culmination until 1552 at the conclusion of Shah Tahmasb's counter offensive. 
The consolidation of Ottoman administration east of the Euphrates thus 
proceeded in piecemeal fashion over the first three decades of Silleyman's reign 
between 1 522 and 1 552. Because the outcome of the Ottomans' conflict with the 
Safavids still hung in the balance until the Treaty of Amosya in May 1555, the 
battle for control over the two Iraqs had also to be fought as a war of words and 
escalating offers of rewards and incentives. The Ottomans, who had developed 
techniques for winning the support of the local tribal and military leadership as a 
result of their experience in the fourteenth-century conquest of the Balkans,'' 3 
were well aware of the fact that their ultimate success depended on far more than 
arms. 

Of the two' formulates of Suleyman's eastern policy, his two alter egos, 
first Ibrahim Pasha and then Riistem Pasha (both of whom had been invested 
with boundless authority as the sultan's vezir-i muflak), IbraTum Pasha seems to 



*Scc lnakak, "Ottoman Methods of Conquest," Sttuiia fslamsca, 2 (1954), pp. 103-129. 
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have been the more informed and skilled promoter of Ottoman interests, 
especially in cajoling (he tribal emirs of the frontier and creating conditions 
favorable to Ottoman annexation. A few details (drawn in large part from 
Celalzade's history but also from the history of Lutfi Pasha and the reports and 
correspondence of Ibrahim Pasha himself) may help to illustrate (his facet of 
Ottoman strategy known in formal terms as the istimdlet policy. This consisted 
of measures aimed at attracting allies and enlisting supporters of (he Ottoman 
cause among independent and semi-independent populations on either side of the 
line of demarcation dividing Ottoman territories in the D&rU'l-Isl&m from (he 
lands of indeterminate status not explicitly labelled "Ddril'l-kUfr" but hardly 
considered as qualitatively different from such an imaginary land. 



IBRAHIM PASHA'S CONCEPTION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF 
OTTOMAN ISTIMALET POLICY 

Ibrahim Pasha's tribal policy had its inception during the widespread 
unrest in central Anatolia during' 1527, a generalized phenomenon which is 
usually referred to as the Kalender revolt. Rather than seeking a purely military 
solution to these disturbances and realizing that they had a strong social and 
economic as well as political basis, Ibrahim decided to confront the problem by 
istimdlet. He was aware that the involvement in these uprisings of clans such as 
the Bisanlu who belonged to the Ziilkadirlu confederation could be explained by 
the resentment they felt as a consequence of the sultan's order for the execution of 
one of their former leaders, §ehsuvarogb 'Alt Beg, and the subsequent Ottoman 
annexation of the Zulkadirid principality in 1522. 44 Instead of further 
punishment Ibrahim recommended leniency towards the displaced tribesmen, and 
disbursement of benefactions (in 'am&t) and timir assignments to secure their 
future cooperation. 45 As a general practice Otoman military campaigns were 
begun with the offer of incentives and concluded with the di vying up of rewards, 
appointments and promotions, but Ibrahim had developed these techniques to a 
fine point. 

For instance, after the defection of §eref (Sharaf) Khan, the hereditary 
ruler of Bitlis, to (lie Shah in 1532 Ibrahim refused to bow to pressure exerted by 
another Safavid defector, Ulama who had been the Shah's governor in Azerbaijan 
and who was waiting in expectation of an appointment of similar rank in 
Ottoman service. Instead Ibrahim, carefully sensitive to tribal feelings, insisted 



44 F. Sflmer, Safttvi Devletimn Kuruli/f ve Gelijmesinde Anadolu Ttlrklerinin Rottl (Ankara, 1976), 
p, 75 ft 

.^Celalzade, JabakAt, f. 167b: 'cunde Ziilkadirlaya kadmu ikli' ve timfirlan cilmle dirlikleri 
mukarrei olsun, nevair-i filneoiln intif&ina sa'y-i mevffir idflfi' diyfl boy begleriDi gooderilp..." 
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that the vacant office be settled on §eref Khan's son §emseddin. 46 But the 
efficacy of Ibrahim's policies aimed at securing pro-Ottoman alignments (a 
translation of istim&let itself whose root meaning is "to lean" or "incline in (he 
direction of) among the tribes was most fully demonstrated during the course of 
the first campaign of the two Iraqs in 1534-1535. From his winter base at 
Aleppo in 1534 Ibrahim pursued a vigorous diplomacy which resulted in the 
securing of the services of a number of frontier tribes. These groups functioned 
both as scouts (kilavuz) and travelling larderers for the Ottoman, armies preparing 
to advance into unfamiliar and remote regions of Azerbaijan. 47 

Enhancing the attractiveness of affiliation with the Ottoman regime 
formed another dimension of the istimdlet policy. This was accomplished in part 
by spelling out the terms of association with the Ottoman state in the imperial 
land survey which followed all Ottoman conquests: It may be assumed that 
Ibrahim Pasha, even though he was not present in Baghdad following its capture 
in December of 1534, took a close interest in this aspect of his administrative 
duties. Number 1028 in the Imperial Surveys series shows the Ottomans' 
concern to be recognized as more just rulers than their Safavid predecessors. For 
example, while the Safavid governors had collected a tax called the [chehar-mAhe] 
(i.e., the "tax of the four seasons") which had taken more than 17 percent of the 
harvest, 48 the Ottomans ended such abusive or extra-legal practices (bid'at) 
introduced by preceding regimes, an act which gave Ottoman lawmakers special 
pride. 49 In undertaking to establish their rule in Iraq the Ottomans were 
conscious of the responsibility which their claim to rule entailed. 50 



46 /WJ., f. 244b. §emseddTn's appointment was confirmed on 4 November 1533 (16 Rebi'ul-ahir 
940). 

47 On the surrender of keys lo major fortresses along the frontier to Ibrahim Pasha on the eve of 
the first campaign of the Two Iraqs, see Celalzade, Jabakat, ff. 247a-248b: "ser "asker-i sfiljib-ra'y 
... ol hisarun eySdt-i esrardan istihlSs hususlannda hadden efzun bT-nihiye vafir altun hare vc sarf 
ildiler. Zamfin-i kalilde hiisn-i ledbir ile cuirdesini musahhar [...]." 

48 Istanbul, Basbakanlik Arjivi, Tapu ve Tahrir Defterieri tio. 1028, p. II. The clieh&r-mAhe due 
was calculated as follows: agricultural land divided into tUmdn units capable of producing a yield 
of 2000 akces was assessed a fixed payment of 216 alters, 10B ak^es as the cash equivalent of the 
peasant's annual obligation to provide 120 batmans of barley, and 30.5 akces as the lithe {deh 
yek) payment, for a total of 354,5 akces, or 17.7 percent. 

4 ^In addition to eliminating "innovations," Ottoman sultans competed with former rulers of a 
conquered province in performing acts of royal largesse. Another paragraph in Tapu Defteri No. 
1028 mentions the sultan's revival of the traditional lax-exemption for dale palms in Baghdad, 
Hilleh, and the west bank of the Tigris. Trees in these localities constituted 28.B85 of the 
province's total of 305,253 trees, or approximately 10 percent, and their tax-exempt status dated 
from at least the time of Karakoyunlu rule in Baghdad in the fifteenth century. The register refers , 
lo a la'nelnime issued by Pit Budak and directed at anyone who refused to honor the tradition. Pir 
Budak ruled the city jointly with his father Kara Yflsuf between 1407-1414. See Edhem, Dilvel-i 
Islamiyye. pp. 404-406. 

50 See R. Murphey, "The Ottoman Centuries in Iraq: Ugacy or Aftermath?", Journal of Turkish 
Studies, 10 (1986). pp. 17-29. 
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In contrast to his predecessor tbrSbtm, Riistem's tenure as vizier is marked 
by controversy. Powerful men stimulate both sycophantic praise and bitter 
recrimination, but guided by (he adage "where there is smoke there must be fire" 
we may assume that the persistent pattern of complaints about RQstem is art 
indication that all was not well. We are fortunate to have two contemporary 
sources on Riistem Pasha's role as policymaker, the texts of denunciations 
(iffb&rndme) against him published by Tayyib Gokbilgin, and the memoirs of the 
Kurdish emir Me'mun published by Ismet Parmaksizoglu. The complaints voiced 
in these sources about Riistem Pasha's cupidity and bribe-taking were still being 
echoed in reform tracts of the early seventeenth century, eighty years after the 
event. 51 The allegations about misconduct during the Sultan's second Iranian 
campaign center around Riistem Pasha's role in the Elkas affair, which is treated 
in greatest detail in Me'mun's memoirs. 52 According to Me'mun Beg's account of 
the events, matters reached a head after the return of Elkas from his booty-raiding 
foray ($apul) deep into Safavid territory during the course of which he had raced 
through Ham ad an, Dergezin, Kashan and Isfahan before turning back to his base 
in northern Iraq in the autumn of 1548. 53 Following this, disputes arose over the 
Sultan's intention to reward Elkas for his military services and in recognition of 
the spoils which he presented to Suleyman, part of which consisted of objects 
highly valued by his adversary Shah Tahmasb. 54 

Unfounded rumours casting aspersions on ElkSs" loyalty are said by 
Me'mun 55 to have been circulated by both die second vizier Sofu Mehmed Pasha, 
and by Riistem Pasha himself. 56 The upshot of this treatment was that EtkSs 
was forced to take flight, and eventually to redefect to the Shah. His own 
assessment sums up the situation nicely: "the viziers [through their actions] seek 
to force me into rebellion. 1,57 In addition to blaming Riistem for Elkas re- 
defection to the Sliah, Me'mun Beg goes on to accuse Riistem of personally 



^Mn these sources Riistem Pasha and his wife Mihrimah Sultan are frequently mentioned as co- 
conspirators and initiators of Ottoman corruption (irtifa). See in particular, Koci Bey, Risate 
(Istanbul, 1939), p. 63 and passim, and R. Murphey. "The Veliyuddin Telhis," Bellcten, 43 
(1979), pp. 563-564. While generally praising the reign of Suleyman for the excellence of its 
military and bureaucratic institutions, these authors express serious reservations about the 
viziers' boundless powers especially when they sensed that they were being exercised in pursuit 
of persona] as opposed to communal gain. 
^Parmaksizoglu. "Mcmun Beyin Hauraian," p. 206 ff. 
53 Ibid., pp. 210-212; Lutf? Pasha, TevMf}, p. 440 ff. ; 

^Lntir Pasha (JevSrth, p. 442) speaks of the capture of a tent commissioned by the first Safavid 
monarch Shah isma'fl, said to have been one of Tahmasb's most jealously guarded possessions. 
Me'mun Bey (Parmaksizoglu, "Haliralar," p. 212) also mentions the rich spoils brought back 
from this foray: "nice kitar deve yflltU ile hediyc ve luhaT. 
55 Parmaksizoglu. "Memun Beyin Haliralan," pp. 212-214. 

5 *Punning on the name of ElkaY envoy to the Sultan called Aydogmus. (Ibid., p. 214), Me'rnfin 
accuses (he grand vizier of unwarranted brutality when ordering the envoy's detention and 
punishment: "cengele vurdurup aiiad&n dogmamisi doadfirilp..." 
"/Wd., p. 215: "vezirler giicle beni 'asi itmek isterler." 
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profilting from his manipulation of royal favor, particularly in the assignment of 
provincial governorships. After the eastern campaign of 1548-1549, Me'mdn's 
father Bige had been appointed as Sancakbegi or Kirkuk with a stipend fief worth 
300,000 akfes in recognition for bis services during the campaign. Both he and 
Me'mun, who had been offered the governorship of the soon-to-be-created 
province of §ehrizor, 58 were later supplanted, allegedly as the result of Riistem's 
conspiring with Hilseyin Beg, the hereditary mler (hdkim) of Imadiye 
('Amadiya), a small principality located northeast of Mosul. Me'mun openly 
accuses Rustem of accepting bribes from HQscyin Beg in return for his support 
for Hilseyin Beg's bid for preeminence over the other tribal chieftains of northern 
Iraq. 59 Ultimately, Me'mun Beg himself was placated, or perhaps more exactly 
silenced, by Riistem's offer of a palace appointment as mliteferrika with a daily 
salary of 100 akces, 60 but the disruption caused to regular administration in those 
provinces was not so easily set right. A comparison of Suleyman's two main 
policy chiefs responsible for conducting war and diplomacy in the east leaves 
little doubt that Rustem lacked both Ibrahim's perspicacity and his consistency. 



CONCLUSION 

Suleyman was faced with two alternatives early in his reign. His state's 
resources in the aftermath of the victory at Mohacs in 1526 were sufficient either 
for a vigorous pursuit of the war in the Mediterranean and in Hungary, or for a 
fully elaborated eastern policy, but not for both. The Sultan by his march on 
Bosnia in 1527 and on Buda and Vienna in 1529 had clearly signalled his 
intentions, and the course was not abandoned at any time during the remainder of 
his long reign. The Ottoman war effort during the decade following the Treaty of 
Amasya was to be devoted unreservedly to the European theater, and it seems that 
the aim of Stileyman's eastern policy, even during its most active phases, was 
limited. It does not appear that the conquest of Iran was ever seriously intended 
during the sixteenth century, a period when on other fronts (he Ottomans came 
closer than ever before to realizing their ambition for world rule. The 
consequences of continued confrontation between the Muslim powers were well 
understood by both Suleyman and TahmSsb, as is shown in (heir mutual 
readiness to sign the Amasya Peace Treaty. Furthermore, just as the main 
Ottoman orientation after 1526 was shifted by Suleyman to the west, in the 
Safavid state there was a shift in the post-Caldiran era away from Azerbaijan to 



5 *lbid„ p. 223. 

^Ibid., p. 222, in the context or events which Me'mun ascribe* to the year 1551 (958 A.H.): 
"am [i.e., Rustem Pajayi] bu h.u$ds(U hart? itmisjer. ve mateud u muradlari ilzre bir emr-i serif 
almiflar." 
^Ibid., p. 224. 
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the central Iranian highlands 61 as well as a growing preoccupation with the 
Uzbek threat along its eastern frontier. Thus the territory over which the two 
slates contended was in fact not the primary locus of concern for either state. 
Relations between the two empires in the period 1535- 1555 were characterized by 
ambivalence on both sides. The Ottoman onslaught against Azerbaijan had forced 
the removal of the Safavid capital to Qazvin in 1555, but the Ottomans showed 
no intention of establishing a permanent presence or pressing for the annexation 
of Safavid Karabagh.* 2 

The main sources of the Ottomans' commercial and agricultural wealth 
lay in their western territories and the economic survival of the empire depended 
on control of the transportation nexus which linked Crimea and the Danubian 
lands with the capital and other population centers along the Marmara and 
Aegean littoral. Apart from strategic concerns, the government had a primary 
commitment to protect the economic viability and internal security of its western 
possessions. Just as in the east the istimdlet policy had been used to enlist the 
support of tribal proponents of the Ottoman cause, it served an equally critical 
function in the western lands helping to ensure durable acceptance of Ottoman 
rule, here not so much with tribal populations as with the mercantile and 
agricultural classes. In some areas, in particular the central Balkans, the 
predominant part of the population was neither Turkish nor Muslim. This 
presented a special challenge to Ottoman policy makers, who were compelled to 
abandon the old rhetoric of Muslim cilidd of the fourteenth and fifteenth-century 
conquest of (he region. In the sober aftermath of battle these warlike attitudes 
were replaced with a less exclusionist basis for "citizenship" in the Ottoman 
polity. The development of an official policy of Ottoman latitudinarianism is the 
special achievement of SuTeyman's reign. As an emerging world power the 
Ottomans were anxious to retain the affection of populations in their conquered 
territories and to attract new converts to the Ottoman way of life from among 
alienated or otherwise unattached groups, including religious nonconformists 
such as Calvin ists from Hungary and displaced Jewish communities from all 
parts of Europe. Militant Shi'i ideology had served its purpose in Iran during the 
time of Shah Isma'il (r. 1501-1524) by contributing to the unification of diverse 
ethnic and religious groups of Iran under a single banner bom by the shah in his 
dual role as head of state and head of tonka. The hardline Ottoman response to 
militant Shi'ism in Iran under Sellm 1 (r. 1512-1520) was perhaps equally 
appropriate under the special conditions and unusual threat to state security faced 
at that time. By the 1550s, though, these methods had been discredited and were 
replaced by different state creeds and diplomatic strategies better adapted to the 



61 Roemer. "The Safavid Period," p. 228. 

^Luifi Pasa (Tevdrih. pp. 439 and 450) notes thai in the 1540s the Ottoman frontier in eastern 
Anatolia extended between Pasio in the north and Ercis, in the south. We may infer thai points 
further east were considered disputed territory. 
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needs of the limes. By the mid- sixteenth century the survival of the Ottoman 
stale had come lo depend on ethnic, linguistic, cultural, and religious 
ecumenism. The Safavids, while clearly not ready to abandon their own brand of 
religious particularism, were practical enough lo realize the danger which all-out 
confrontation win Sunni orthodoxy defended by the military might of the 
Ottoman state would pose. On either side the fervor of religious conviction 
needed to be tempered by the demands of imperial administration, and neither 
could afford the folly of unbending devotion to ideals formulated, at least in part, 
for propaganda purposes. 



THE IMAGE OF THE TURK IN EUROPEAN 
PERFORMING ARTS 



Eve R. MEYER 



One method of gaining an insight into the European image of the Turk in the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is by examining the plots of the operas 
and theatrical entertainments that were popular at the time. Composers, along 
with philosophers, writers, and artists, were inspired by Orientalism, and for 
their operas, they frequently selected librettos based upon Oriental tales and the 
lives of Eastern emperors and sultans. 

In most seventeenth -century productions, the Ottomans were presented as 
barbarians who were fierce in battle and who perpetrated unthinkable tortures; 
they were ruled by a murderous sultan who was dedicated to conquering Christian 
civilization — a man to be feared but also a man to be admired for his sexual 
prowess and martial skill. For audiences of that time, as well as for audiences of 
today, themes of sex and violence would have special appeal. 

The most prominent of the Ottoman rulers to be the subject of opera plots 
was Suleyman the Magnificent. It was primarily the melodramatic events of his 
family life during the latter part of his reign and the manipulations of his wife, 
Roxelana, that inspired countless operatic settings in the Baroque era. 1 The 
librettos emphasized the human emotions of ambition, fear, and jealousy, and 
from the European viewpoint, Sillcyman was regarded as the epitome of the cruel 
Turk when he ordered the death of bis own son. 

Although SUleyman and other Turkish sultans were presented as hostile 
enemies in the typical seventeenth-century production, there were a few 
exceptions, especially in countries that did not feel threatened by the Ottoman 
Empire. One example is a work written in 1656 that is generally believed to be 



The first known European theatrical production about the sultan was a play, Soliman, by 
Prospeto Bonarelli, 1619. Of the many operatic settings, two of the most successful were by 
Johann Hasse (Sotimano, Dresden, 1753) and David Perez (Sotimano, Lisbon, 1757). 
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the earliest English opera, The Siege of Rhodes, 2 in this work, Stlleymfin is 
portrayed as a benevolent ruler who spares the lives of his captives. Such a 
positive image may have been somewhat unusual in the mid-seventeenth 
century, but the European opinion of the Turks gradually improved after the final 
unsuccessful assault on Vienna in 1683 that marked the end of the Ottoman 
Empire's attempts to invade the West. As a result, Turkish sultans began to be 
presented a more charitable manner on the stage and in literature. 

In addition to Sttleyman, another popular figure in the Turkish operatic 
genre was Sultan B&yezid L, who was defeated by the great Tartar conqueror, 
Timur (Tamerlane), in the battle of Ankara in 1402. At least thirty-four 
composers created operas inspired by their conflict; the most famous of whom 
the composers was George Fridericn Handel in 1724. One can easily understand 
why Europeans would glorify Timur, who provided a temporary block to the 
expansion of the Ottoman Empire, but in some of the librettos, it was Bayeztd 
who was granted compassionate treatment. Handel's opera, for example, 
concentrates not on the battle and victory of Timur, but on B&yeztd's captivity 
and the many humiliations that he and his family endured. 

Although Handel and his librettist, Nicola Haym, chose to title the opera 
Tamerlano, they treated Bayeztd as the noble hero. Bayeztd is the dominant 
character in the opera, and he has the most memorable music. The high point and 
emotional climax of the entire work is his final scene in Act III when he sings 
his farewell and commits suicide by taking poison. Of course in an opera, a 
featured character never dies immediately, and this lengthy death scene has been 
described as one of the most powerful moments in all Baroque opera. His tragic 
action causes Tamerlano to have a complete change of heart: to become a 
generous and forgiving ruler and to free Bayeztd's daughter, Asieria, and the man 
she loves, Andronico. 3 

One cannot glean much accurate information about Ottoman history by 
studying the librettos of operas on Turkish themes. In late Baroque opera, 
historic subjects, both Eastern and Western, were preferred, but the actual events 
were usually treated in a casual manner, with little concern for authenticity. 
Characters were freely inserted or omitted, and incidents were altered to suit the 
purposes of the drama. The historic events merely served as background for 
dramatic tales of love, jealousy, heroism, and passionate revenge. 



e libretto was by William Davenanl: the music, which was written by several composers, has 
been lost. As was typical of the time, the siege provided merely a framework for a fictional 
romantic tale. 

3 Sce J. Merrill Knapp, "Handel's Tamerlano: The Creation of an Opera," Musical Quarterly 56 
(July 1970) pp. 405-430, for a detailed discussion of the opera and its origins. 
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One major reason for the interest in Ottoman history was that it afforded 
so many opportunities for magnificent staging, with its elaborate scenic 
representations of the mosque and the seraglio court and gardens. In addition, 
exotic costumes could be worn. Male Turkish dress included the turban, sash, and 
long caftan, with a binding in rich material. Female costumes, however, tended 
to be less realistic, at least until the mid-eighteenth century; female performers 
normally appeared on stage in ornate versions of the latest European fashion, 
with only suggestions of foreign attire. 4 

Colorful staging and costuming led to the increasing popularity of Turkish 
themes in comic operas and ballets. By the second half of the eighteenth century, 
operas based on comic and romantic subject matter completely overshadowed 
those on more serious historic and heroic topics. 5 Oriental tales, such as Arabian 
Nights, Turkish Tales, Persian Tales, and countless imitations, which pretended 
to be translations of Oriental manuscripts, were in great demand by the reading 
public. This world of magic, fantasy, and splendor provided colorful subject 
matter for the theater, along with the requisite spectacular stage effects. Interest 
in musical representations of Oriental fairy tales extended even into the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Most of the eighteenth-century musical sellings of these exotic fables were 
not operas in the strictest sense, if one defines an opera as a work with 
continuous music. These productions were most often done in the manner of our 
musical comedies, with spoken instead of sung dialogue. Vocal solos, ensemble 
numbers, and ballet would be featured elements. 

The favorite theme of the comic or romantic Turkish theatrical genre was 
the harem. European audiences found the institution of the harem to be so 
fascinating and tantalizing that they never seemed to tire of seraglio plots. 
Variations on a few standard scenarios were set to music countless times. One 
basic plan centered around rivalry among the women in the harem for the love of 
the sultan. Among the best settings of this genre was Soliman II ou Les trois 
sultanes, a French opera comique written by Charles-Simon Favart in 1761. The 
story concerns three European concubines who are rivals for the sultan's love: the 
Spanish Elmire, the Circassian Delia, and the French Roxelane. In the end, the 
witty Roxelane, who resists and even insults the sultan, triumphs and becomes 
sultana. 



^Theodore Komisarjevsky. Tlie Costume oftlie Theatre (New York, 1968), pp. 98-99. 
^See Eve R. Meyer, "Turquerie and Eighteenth-Century Music," Eighteenth-Century Studies 7 
(Summer 1974). pp. 476-483, for a more detailed discussion of (he Turk in comic operas. Also 
see W. Daniel Wilson, "Tories on the Eighteenth-Century Operatic Stage and European Political, 
Military, and Cultural History"* Eighteenth-Century Life 2:9 (19B5), pp. 79-92. 
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The opera was such a success thai it was performed throughout the century 
and was also done on the stage as a play without music. It was soon translated 
into English and German, and in these languages, it was set to music by a 
number of composers. 6 The good fortune of Soliman II led to many derivatives, 
in which the powerful sultan succumbs to the will of the European woman. In 
some versions she convinces him to release her from the harem, and in the more 
extreme versions, the sultan gives up his harem and converts to Christianity in 
order to marry her. 

A seraglio comedy that was particularly favored for its pairing of 
exoticism with suspense was the rescue plot. The heroine is normally a 
European woman who was abducted either recently or as child. She is being held 
captive by the sultan and is in imminent danger of losing either her virtue or ber 
life. A rescue attempt is made by her lover or a close relative, and in one 
humorous variant, the lover disguises himself as a female in order to penetrate 
the harem. 

In some plots, the rescue is successful, but in the more complex 
situations, the rescue is foiled, and the hero and his accomplices are caugtaL In all 
versions, die various complications are unraveled by the end of the opera, and the 
sultan either is outwitted by the Europeans or demonstrates his magnanimity by 
releasing his captives. 

The rescue-from-the-harem plot was so popular that it appeared in dramatic 
works on all levels of entertainment, from the crude improvised plays in the 
marketplace and village fair to theatrical and operatic productions throughout the 
major cities of Europe. The most artistic of the Turkish operas, and the only one 
from the eighteenth century that is still standard in the operatic repertoire, is 
Mozart's Die Entfahrung aus dem Serail (The Abduction from the Seraglio), 
written in Vienna in 1782. The basic plot offers nothing innovative, but 
Mozart's musical setting of the standard story is so humorous and imaginative 
that the work rises above the cliches of the harem-rescue theme, and the opera is 
considered one of die masterpieces of the late eighteenth century. 

The story tells of a Spanish woman, Constanza, and her maid. Blonde, 
both of whom have been captured by pirates and are being held prisoners by the 
Turkish ruler. Pasha Selim. Constanza's lover, Belmonle, discovers her 
whereabouts through his former servant, Pedrillo, who has also been captured by 
the Turks and is serving as gardener for the Pasha. Belmonte tries to rescue them, 



Haydn is believed to have composed the incidental music when the play was performed at the 
Esierhiza palace in 1777; he probably incorporated this music into his Symphony No. 63, 
which is subtitled "La Roxelape." ' 
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but of course he is caught, too. As expected, the opera ends happily, and all are 
finally released by the Pasha. 

The conflicting European opinions of the Turk are revealed by an 
examination of the role of Pasha Selim. 7 He is viewed first as the amorous Turk 
who is genuinely in love with Constanza and is reluctant to use force to 
overpower her. When she refuses his advances, he exhibits the characteristics of 
the cruel Turk, a tyrant wbose orders must be obeyed under penalty of torture or 
death. Later, when Belmonte is captured, Selim recognizes thai Belmonte is the 
son of his worst enemy, the man who stole all of his possessions and drove him 
into exile from his home in Spain. Selim relishes the pleasures of his intended 
vengeance. At the end of the opera, however, Pasha Selim shows still another 
side of his personality; he appears as a merciful and noble ruler when he reveals 
that he is above petty revenge. He frees the captives, and to show his generosity, 
he says in a message to Belmonte's father: "It gave me far greater pleasure to 
reward an injustice with justice than to keep on repaying evil with evil/ and the 
opera ends with a hymii of praise to the pasha. 

The image of the Turkish ruler as a man of high ethical standards, in this 
opera and other theatrical works, is a reflection of the humanistic ideals of the 
time and especially of the writings of Voltaire, who used pseudo-Oriental tales as 
vehicles for giving moral advice and for criticizing Western society, politics, and 
religion. In Voltaire's play Zaire, for example, Orosmane is presented as an 
enlightened monarch with Christian virtues. Orosmane is considered one of the 
most influential Grand Turks in Western literature, since he became a prototype 
for later versions of the generous Turk. 8 

Although the noble Turkish sultan or pasha was a common character in 
eighteenth-century theatrical productions, the villainous Turk did not entirely 
disappear. His part was usually as one of the ruler's underlings. In Mozart's 
Abduction from the Seraglio, he is Osmin, the overseer of the Pasha's country 
palace. In two letters to bis father, Mozart vividly describes Osmin as "stupid, 
surly, [and] malicious," 9 a "rude churl" who "oversteps all the bounds of order, 
moderation, and propriety.' 110 



Prior to the stan of the opera, the Pasha convened from Christianity to Islam. His role in the 
opera is most unusual because it is a speaking and not a singing part. 

"lack Rochford Vrooman, "Voltaire's Theatre: The Cycle from Ocdipe to Merope," Studies on 
Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, vol. 75, ed. Theodore Bcsterman (Geneva, 1970), p. 86. 
9 Mozart lo Leopold Mozart, 13 October 1781 , The betters of Mozart and His Family, vol. 2. 2nd 
ed., ed. and trans. Emily Anderson (London, 1966), no. 428, p. 772. Also see Thomas Bauman, 
WA. Mozart: "Die EntfUhmng aus dem Serail" (Cambridge, 1987), pp. 27-35, 62-71. 
10 Mozart to Leopold Mozart, 26 September 1781, no. 426, p. 769. 
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Mozart best illustrates the man's personality in Act I in Osmin's so-called 
"rage" aria, "Solche bergelaufne Laffen" (Such fops who come running in here). 
At this point in tbe opera, Osmin is furious with PedriUo, and bis anger 
gradually increases until, at tbe end of his aria, be says that he will not rest until 
PedriUo is dead. Io tbe climatic conclusion to this aria, he gleefully describes 
bow PedriUo will be killed: "First beheaded, then hanged, then impaled on red- 
hot spikes, then burned, then bound and drowned; finally flayed." The violence 
that be imagines is so excessive and unbelievable that Osmin is perceived as a 
crude, ill-tempered bully whose outbursts are more ludicrous than fearsome. 
Mozart explains that bis "rage is rendered comical by tbe use of Turkish 
music." 11 Unlike Pasha Selim, Osmin is unforgiving; at the end of the opera he 
cannot comprehend the Pasha's generosity, and be refuses to participate in tbe 
general rejoicing. In ibis work and in others of the genre, audiences would always 
be delighted when Osmin and his counterparts were outwitted by the Western 
characters. 

The Turk in a farcical role was common in theatrical works. He was a 
foreigner who would amuse audiences will) his unusual language and quaint 
mannerisms. To heighten the humor of a play, scenes with one or more Turkish 
characters were frequently inserted in plots (hat had nothing whatever to do with 
Turkey. In France, for example, during tbe reigns of Louis XIV and bis 
successors, the appetite for Turkish exoticism was so strong that there was 
hardly an entertainment without at least one. 12 The language for the Turkish 
characters was often a type of gibberish that was sure to elicit laughter from the 
audience. 

Europeans dressed in Turkish disguise were also considered humorous, as 
in the comedy Lo Speziale (The Apothecary) by Carlo Goldoni, the eighteenth- 
century Italian dramatist. The drama was set as an opera by several composers, 
including Haydn in 1768. The climax of (he opera is a marriage ceremony in (he 
third act in which tbe entire cast is dressed d la turque to celebrate the wedding of 
the two leading ladies to their lovers who are disguised as Turks. 13 This is just 
one of countless Turkish ceremonial scenes in comic and even serious 
eighteenth -century operas. 



ll IbuL Alfred Einstein. Momrt: His Character, His Work (New York, 1962), p. 458, considers 
Osmin to be Mozart's "greatest creation in this work," because Osmin is not a mere "caricature, 
but (is) as realistic a rogue as Falstaff: coarse, irascible, infinitely comical." 
12 Thc comic Turkish ceremonial scene in Moliere's Le bourgeois gentilhomms (1670), with 
music by Lully, established a model for later works. See Miriam K. Whaples, "Exoticism in 
Dramatic Music, 1600-1800" (Ph. D. diss.. Indiana University. 1958). pp. 95-124. for a. 
discussion of the musical devices in this scene. 

^Europeans also delighted in attending masked balls dressed in extra vaQgani Turkish costumes. 
See Karl Dittos von Diucrsdorf, Autobiography, trans. A. D. Coleridge (London, 1896, 1st ed. 
Leipzig, 1601), pp. 166-7, for a description of masquer ad crs in Turkish costumes accompanied 
by a 'Turkish" band. 
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But, one may ask, did they use authentic Turkish dance or music in these 
productions? Of course not! Ethnic dances would have been too strange for the 
audiences, who preferred to watch the Turkish characters dance minutes, gavottes, 
and similar stylish European court dances. 

Turkish music was also ignored, although transcriptions of Turkish 
melodies and descriptions of Turkish performance practices were available. 
Mozart's remark that the composer should not offend the ear of the listener was 
typical. Europeans could more readily accept the visual arts and literature of the 
East than the music, which they considered to be primitive and unappealing. 14 
The few occasional hints of pseudo-Turkish music were used just to add a bit of 
color or humor to a composition. 

There was, however, one aspect of Turkish music that exerted a strong 
impact on die West, and that was the military music of the Janissary band. By 
the end of the eighteenth century, almost all European rulers had their own 
Turkish bands. The first was Augustus H of Poland, who received his Turkish 
military band as a gift from the sultan in the early part of the century, [n 1725 
Empress Anne of Russia acquired her own band, soon to be followed by the 
Austrian and Prussian rulers. The Austrian "Turkish" military bands continued 
until World War I. 15 Most of the original musicians in the bands were Turkish. 
The British, however, preferred to employ black musicians and dress them in 
splendid tunics with colorful sashes and high feathered turbans. 16 

The Janissary bands featured shrill wind instruments (such as the shawm 
and fife) and a large assortment of percussion instruments of the type that was 
never used in Western orchestral music. In eighteenth-century European 
orchestras, the only percussion instrument was the timpani. Composers soon 
realized that they could achieve new and unusual orchestral effects with the noisy 
Janissary instruments, and they began to introduce into some of their 
compositions the so-called batterie turque; that is, the bass drum, cymbals, and 
triangle. 17 Occasionally, a piccolo, which simulated die high Turkish fife, was 
also used. 



"See Philip V. Bohlman, "The European Discovery of Music in the Islamic World and the 'Non- 
Western' in 19lh-Century Music History," Journal of Musicology 5 (Spring 1987), pp. 147-63, 
for an examination of the "discovery" of Islamic music by Western scholars. 
*^Eva Badura-Skoda, Turca, alia," New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, vol. 19 
(London, 1980), p. 258. 

^According to Henry George Farmer, The Rise and Development of Military Music (London, 
1912), pp. 72-7, black "Turkish" musicians continued to perform in England until the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

' 7 The cymbals were smaller than those used in modern symphony orchestras. Triangles were not 
authentic Turkish instruments, but lhey came to be associated with European "Turkish' 1 music. 
Bells were also sometimes used in "Turkish" ensembles. The batterie turque became so stylish 
that it affected the manufacture of many fonepiaoos of the late eighteenth century; pedal 
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Among the more famous orchestral works that feature "Turkish" 
instruments are Haydn's Symphony No. 100 (the "Military") and three 
compositions by Beethoven: the final movement of his Symphony No. 9, his 
"Wellington's Victory" Symphony, and the "Turkish March" and "Chorus of 
Dervishes" from The Ruins of Athens. 

Composers also began to employ the Janissary instruments in their 
Turkish operas for local color. In Mozart's Abduction from the Seraglio, be 
specifically describes particular sections of the opera as Turkish; for example, the 
loud music in the overture and in the grand entry march of the Pasha, with his 
Janissaries singing, "Raise songs to our great Pasha, lift your voices in 
acclaim." 18 Another instance of Turkish music comes at the end of the opera 
when everybody honors the generous ruler and sings "Long live the Pasha Selim! 
Let honor be his due." The music at this point sounds as though it might have 
been inspired by the whirling dervishes, and it certainly provides what Mozart 
wanted: a noisy, exciting, and brilliant conclusion to the opera. No doubt the 
colorful pseudo-Turkish music contributed to the fact that this opera was 
Mozart's most successful during his lifetime. 

In conclusion, wc are aware that there was no single image of the Turk in 
the performing arts during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He was 
presented as both a fearful and a comic villain, as a ridiculous foreigner, and as a 
generous ruler to be admired and honored. Since Turkish operas had such wide 
popular appeal, and since composers and librettists catered to the taste of their 
audiences, and were careful not to offend their sensibilities or challenge their 
preconceived ideas, one must conclude that the image of the Turk as seen on the 
stage reflected the image of Hie Turk as perceived by the European public. 



attachments were added to imilale the sounds of the bass drum, the clanging cymbals, and (he 
jingling triangle and bells. 

*®Even without the Turkish" instruments, certain musical features became associated with the 
aila lurca style, such as strongly accented march rhythms io duple meter, repetitious rhythmic and 
melodic patterns (especially leaping thirds), static harmonics, melodic ornaments (grace notes), 
and rapid contrasts between major and minor keys. A well-known example is Mozart's Pianb 
Sonata in A minor, K. 331 (K. 330i), in which the final movement is marked rondo "alia uirca." 
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INTRODUCTlbN 

Any account of the arts in the reign of Suleyman the Magnificent must reflect 
his own military and naval achievements. For the Ottomans were great, if not 
always discriminating, collectors of luxuries — silks, Chinese porcelains, 
hardstones, clocks and watches, goldsmiths' work and jewels, as well as 
considerable patrons. Sii ley man's conquests in Europe, Iran and (he Eastern 
Mediterranean brought rich booty, while diplomacy and war against the 
Habsburgs stimulated trade and tribute to an extent unparalleled in Ottoman 
history. These gave the arts in his reign a certain eclectic character which brings 
them close in spirit, though not always in effect, to the arts at the Mannerist 
courts of Europe, Florence, Mantua, Foniainebleau and, slightly later, Prague. A 
common love for brilliance, polish and virtuosity did not always encourage 
imitation, but it was not for nothing that the Mannerist goldsmiths of Venice 
and South Germany found a ready market at the Ottoman court. As with 
contemporary Europe there is no easy distinction between the major and the 
minor arts, the decorative and the "serious": a cannon cast for SiilcymAn in 1524 
is as boldly decorated as the minarets of the mosque of §ehzade (completed 1548) 
in Istanbul, and from the largest to the smallest there is an overriding concern 
with exquisitely worked detail, sometimes to the extent of obscuring the object 
or the building which bears it. The expense, in labour and materials, was 
correspondingly great: the richer the effect, the richer the patron. In this, Turkey 
under Suleyman, like the later Medici and the Habsburgs benefitted initially from 
the flow of treasure into Europe from the New World. The catastrophic 
inflationary effects, which hit Spain in the 1550s, do not appear to have affected 
the Ottoman empire much before the final decades of the sixteenth century. 
Siileyman's reign was thus financially a halcyon period for the arts. 

It has sometimes been claimed that Siileyman's achievement presupposed 
centralised production and design by court workshops, which were brought to the 
height of their efficiency, it is supposed, in his reign. There is, bowewer, little 
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evidence to justify this. Islamic economies have traditionally been dominated by 
the idea of a centrally fixed just price which in sixteenth century Ottoman Turkey 
afforded a profit of about 10%. Some Ottoman craftsmen moreover were slaves; 
but the degree of central control of the court workshops varied considerably; by 
no means all manufactured luxuries were organized round the court; and, notably 
for costly silks or carpets, the authorities had constant recourse to the free 
market. A further important feature of the Ottoman art industry was the 
conscription of skilled labour, often from conquered capitals like Tabriz or 
Budapest, and in great building works like Slileymaniye (inaugurated 1557) it 
could be organised with military precision for maximum effect. Some of this 
labour was forced, convicts or prisoners of war, but principally for menial tasks; 
when the need was for virtuosity and talent the craftsmen were almost invariably 
free. The surviving documents do not tell the whole tale, but though the 
Ottoman authorities certainly wished to regulate supply and demand they do not 
appear actually to have done more than the courts of their European 
contemporaries to achieve iL 

SULEYMAN AS A COLLECTOR 

Selim I's victory at £aldiran in 1514 and the ensuing sack of Tabriz, and 
bis conquest of Aleppo, Damascus and Cairo were important because they gave 
the victorious armies the taste for spoils. A short account book in the Topkapi 
Palace archives (D. 10734) dated early October 1514 lists porcelains, rock- 
crystals, amber and jades taken from the Ha§t Bihist palace at Tabriz. There is 
always, however, a certain indiscriminate element in collection by loot, and, for 
example, in the case of the Chinese porcelains confiscated, it has been cogently 
argued that there are few signs that the later Ottoman sultans bad any active 
collecting policy. Siileyman and his viziers, however, show evidence of a 
confirmed taste in Chinese porcelains for Yuan or early Ming blue and white, and 
the Iznik dishes showing the direct influence of Chinese prototypes are all after 
models from these groups. 

From Tabriz, Damascus and Cairo, Selim and Stileyman also brought 
craftsmen: but the Ottomans had long patronised Persian artists and craftsmen. 
What in Suleyman's reign was new was an interest in late Renaissance and 
mannerist Europe, which the constant expeditions of his reign into Central and 
Eastern Europe had brought within his grasp. Their influence was vastly 
augmented by tribute from the Saxon goldsmiths of Transylvania, Moldavia and 
Wallachia and gifts from the Habsburg and Valois kings. Unfortunately the 
Ottoman biographers generally say too little to make it easy to evaluate these 
acquisitions but tribute doubtless explains an clement of eclecticism in Ottoman 
court art in SUleyman's reign. ^ 
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A particularly significant episode was Suleyman's capture of Buda in 1526 
which still bore much of the fame of the humanist ruler and patron Matthias 
Corvinus (d. 1490). Not only did Kalian merchants bring goldsmith's work from 
Venice and Naples; rich textiles from Florence, Venice and Milan: arms from 
Modena and Milan; glass from Venice; ceramics from Faenza, Urbino and 
Florence. There was also a maiolica workshop attached to the citadel; Venetian 
glassblowers were commissioned (1488-90) from the workshop of Giovanni 
Dalmata (from Trau, Trogir) who had won fame in Florence and at the Papal 
court in Rome. A contemporary description of the palace by Antonio Bonfini 
(1427-1503) is also evidence for bronze sculptures ordered from Florence by 
Matthias Corvinus, after designs by the Pollaiuolo workshop a Hercules in the 
first courtyard; heroic nudes with swords, battleaxes and shields to either side of 
the tower gale leading to Matthias's palace proper, statues of John Ladislas and 
Matthias Hunyadi over the main gateway; and, in the inner courtyard, a bronze 
Pallas surmounting a well. 

The most famous of all Matthias's foundations was the library, the 
Bibliotheca Corviniana. Rich in Florentine humanist manuscripts illuminated in 
the workshops of Attavante degli Attavanti (1452-c. 1517) and other masters and 
in manuscripts and illuminated coats of arms (Wappenmalerei) executed for 
Matthias in the scriptorium he assembled in his palace at Buda it still evoked 
rapturous descriptions from many sixteenth century visitors. SuTeyman must 
have gone round it soon after his occupation of the citadel of Buda in 1526 and 
certain manuscripts were removed to Istanbul. Those which are traceable are 
mostly literary and by late classical authors and some of them are scarcely 
collectors' items. But among the finer manuscripts which returned from Istanbul 
within decades of the occupation of Buda. is a Horace, with the Satires of Juvenal 
and Persius (British Library MSS Lansdowne 836) made in Florence c. 1450-70, 
which bears a note on the flyleaf that it was acquired by Anton Veiancsics 
(Verantius, or Vrancic), bishop of Pecs (FUnfkirchen), who was in Istanbul on a 
diplomatic mission in 1556-7. How far did these reflect Suleyman's own literary 
and artistic taste? Few or none of the finest Florentine illuminated manuscripts 
may have been carried off, but the richness of Attavante's decoration, with its 
elaborate grotteschi, its dazzling vignettes and its architectural fantasies is 
anyway very far fom sixteenth century Ottoman painting and illumination. Nor 
docs the "European" appearance of some of the illustrations to accounts of 
Suleyman's campaigns in Hungary owe anything to them or to other paintings 
from the Corviniana scriptorium. 

The manuscripts were, however, by no means Suleyman's only booty 
from Buda. For foreign visitors to the Hippodrome in Istanbul in the 1530$ 
noted a conspicuously displayed sculptural group on a column, variously 
identified as Mars, Diana, and Hercules or Apollo or else, more consonant with 
Matthias's own idea of himself as the reviver of (he glories of ancient Rome, as 
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Mars protecting Romulus and Remus, the legendary founders of Rome. They 
also appear to have been Florentine work and represent a rare occasion when 
Sflleyman may have shown interest in European sculpture. Evliya Celebt, 
however, very possibly unreliably, also recounts that a fine image of St. George 
and the Dragon at fiuda was saved, in the teeth of Ebussu'ud's condemnation, by 
the personal intervention of Suleyman, who draped his own shawl over it. The 
figures do not appear to have survived the death and disgrace of his favourite, 
Ibrahim Pasa in 1536. There is, however, a later reminiscence in the illustrations 
to Volume II of the $dhan$dlwi$me made for Murad III, which is entirely devoted 
to Suleyman's exploits. In the scenes of the circumcision festivities for his sons 
held in the Hippodrome in 1530 there appears among the ancient monuments 
from the spina of (he Byzantine building a column with a small sculptural group 
with a central figure protecting two smaller figures, evidently the infant 
Romulus and Remus. The pictorial reminiscence is rather astonishing, for we 
should not have expected statuary to have stood very long in a public place in 
Ottoman Istanbul. But the still standing Pharaonic obelisk with its hieroglyphs 
and the column of Thcodosius with its heavily sculptured marble base show that 
if it was merely fanatical dislike of figural sculpture which prompted the removal 
of the Buda figures it was of a very selective nature. 

Also associated with the sack of Buda is a pair of bronze lampstands at the 
mihrab of Ayasofya, each with two verse inscriptions dated 933/1526-7 
commemorating their removal and referring to the destruction of (he churches 
there: they are evidently therefore most probably from the cathedral of the Virgin 
on the citadel of Buda. The offering of such trophies to Ayasofya is an 
interesting, if unconscious, reminiscence of Justinian's original intention to 
make his church, Haghia Sophia, a physical embodiment of the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism by incorporating into it marbles and other precious 
materials from all die great monuments of the pagan past. 

Much less is known of the trophies Suleyman collected from other 
European cities and fortresses, like the rare icon of the Virgin from Belgrade, 
which the Orthodox patriarch in Istanbul later acquired for 12.000 ducats. What 
became, for example, of (he relics from the treasury of the Knights of Rhodes 
when they quitted their fortress in 1522 and their cathedral was turned into a 
mosque ? Or were the frequent raids on the Adriatic and (he Mediterranean coasts 
of Italy as productive of cultural spoils as of slaves, cargoes and specie? It would, 
however, seem that Suleyman, unlike his great-grandfalher, Menmed the 
Conquer, did not deliberately collect Christian relics. 
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TRADE AND TRIBUTE 

Collection by booty in Suleyman's reign was far exceeded by tribute and 
the luxury trades, in manufactured objects as well as in raw materials. From 
Northwest Iran, despite periodic embargoes, the Ottomans imported raw silk in 
bulk, though much of it was immediately re-exported to Italy or to France from 
Aleppo or from Bursa. The India trade brought Chinese porcelains, diamonds, 
garnets and rubies (though not sapphires for which Ottoman Turkey seems to 
have had little esteem) to Basra or via Aden to Egypt: Egypt continued to be the 
main entrepot for the European spice trade, after a short-lived Portuguese attempt 
in the early sixteenth century to base a spice monopoly in Lisbon. Increasingly, 
spices were supplemented by coffee from the Yemen which rapidly conquered the 
initial doubts of the Ottoman l ulemd t though the authorities were not always 
content. An order, for example, from the end of Suleyman's reign, shuts the 
coffee bouses in Jerusalem on die grounds that they set a bad example of idleness 
and foster sedition. 

From the North, Poland and Muscovy, came amber, fish tooth (walrus 
ivory) and enormous quantities of furs — an essential in Ottoman society, both 
for show and to mitigate the rigours of the beastly winter climate of Istanbul. A 
problem here was that with overtrapping Russian trappers had to move eastwards 
towards Siberia, which diverted the trade southwards to the Volga and the 
Caspian, so that the furs reached not the Ottomans but their inveterate enemy, 
Safavid Iran. And from Venice, Genoa, Leghorn, Ancona and Ragusa came the 
finest woollens, and considerable quantities of Venetian and Florentine velvets, 
brocades and other silk textiles. If Bursa silks were used for the robes of honour 
to reward those who had deserved Suleyman's favour and were thus the currency 
of the Ottoman honours system the sultans did not disdain to wear foreign silks 
themselves. From 1536, when Francois I was accorded special trading privileges 
by Suleyman, the share of Marseilles in this lucrative cloth trade was 
considerably augmented. By 1560 quite a lot of the emeralds used by Ottoman 
jewelers appear to have been Colombian: the inflationary effects of New World 
silver were not seriously fell in the empire till the end of the sixteenth century. 

From South Germany, Transylvania, Ragusa and Venice came silver and 
goldsmiths' work, which was expected as a matter of course from any foreign 
diplomatic mission seeking peace, alliance or commercial privileges. Much of it 
was sent straight to the Mint to be melted down. Nevertheless, it encouraged 
European craftsmen to think that the Ottomans liked it and prompted works like 
the bizarre four-tiered gold crown, commissioned by a consortium of Venetian 
goldsmiths in 1532, which was ultimately sold to Suleyman for 116,000 ducats 
through the good offices of IbrShun Pa§a and which is known to us from 
contemporary Venetian prints. There is no evidence, however, that they had any 
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real idea of Siileyman's tastes, which contemporary commentators like Pietro 
Aretino dismissed as a childish love of extravagance. 

Under Selim II (1566-74) and Murad III (1574-95) the role of (he stale in 
bulk purchases of imported luxuries, particularly furs, seems to have increased. 
Under Suleyman foreign merchants dominated the luxury import trade, though, 
as in the case of the four-tiered crown, they depended heavily upon middle-men 
high in the sultan's favour. Many of them got no nearer to Suleyman than his 
viziers or even quite minor officials, but among his personal friends was Luigi 
(Venetian, Aivise) Gritti, the natural son of the Doge Andrea Gritti, who was 
excluded by his birth from high office in Venice and who chose to make his 
career in Istanbul. His magnificent place in Pera, commemorated by the modern 
name for Pera, Beyoglu, was frequented by both Ibrahim Pasa and Suleyman 
himself. On one occasion the sultan, curiously, accompanied him to the church 
of Si. Francis and ordered a mass to be said, at which, says Gritti's biographer, 
he laughed excessively. 

Gritti was particularly important as an intermediary in diplomatic 
negotiations with the European powers, though much of his influence was lost 
on the disgrace of Ibrahim Pasa in 1536, and was the principal instrument of 
Silleyman's anti-Habsburg diplomacy in Hungary or Eastern Europe. In Hungary 
he was, successively or concurrently, bishop of Eger (Erlau), in which bis son 
succeeded him; Governor General, Treasurer and Captain General of the 
Hungarian kingdom; a great fief holder, and a Muslim, which chiefly gave him 
his European reputation of being a renegade, though it little affected his influence 
in Venice. His brother, Lorenzo, with whom he remained on good terms, was an 
important commercial and cultural link, furnishing him willi jewels, hounds and 
even a wonderful cat, and was evidently an important channel for luxury objects 
for the sultan and his court But his position was unstable, since the professional 
renegade is inevitably at the mercy of every slightest slander and ultimately loses 
the confidence of all. His downfall and death were the result of factional politics 
in Hungary and Transylvania. ' i 

Competing with all these luxury imports were flourishing Ottoman 
luxury industries which, on the evidence of administrative documents of the later 
sixteenth century, the authorities sporadically attempted to concentrate in 
Istanbul, notably brocades and other silks, carpets and probably jewellery and 
goldsmiths 1 work too; though it is difficult to identify the products of these 
Istanbul workshops. Not, of course, that the authorities needed to interfere, for 
the great power of Istanbul as a consuming center also exercised considerable 
attractive force on able craftsmen from the provinces, even without the forms of 
conscription to which the authorities resorted for the major imperial works. 
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The luxury industries remained, however, essentially provincial: carpets in 
Cairo, Karaman (Aksaray had been praised for its carpets, or kiliras, by Marco 
Polo), and the Usak area (Southwest Anatolia); velvets, satins and brocades in 
Amasya, Aleppo, Damascus, Kaffa (Kefe) and Bursa; pottery at Iznik and 
Aleppo, though tiles were often fired at the site for which they were ordered; 
goldsmiths' work in Trabzon (Trebizond) and Diyarbakir; and mohair at Ankara 
and Tosya. Though, as Suraiya Faroqhi has shown, the authorities might restrict 
purchases of Angora wool by European merchants for strategic reasons, tbe court 
was generally content to compete with the Italian, Russian, Polish, Greek, 
Armenian, Syrian and Persian merchants who flocked to Aleppo, Bursa, 
Damascus arid even Cairo. Even when demand for fine silks from Bursa, for 
robes of honour for the court, or Iznik tiles for the imperial foundations of tbe 
period 1557 onwards in Istanbul and Edime, was met by a lag in production, all 
the authorities did was to issue orders, which doubtless were only temporarily 
effective, that the foreign merchants they evidently held to be responsible should 
go away. Central control was thus very far from complete. 

The waves of craftsmen from Cairo, Aleppo, Tabriz, Central Europe and 
the Balkans who had accompanied the booty from Siiley man's victorious 
campaigns had in fact left the Ottoman authorities with little practical experience 
of a free labor market. Conscription, of skilled or semi-skilled labor, for 
minutely organised building works like Suleymaniye — of marble workers, 
carpenters, glaziers, masons and decorators — worked well enough, and the 
transformation in Silleyman's reign of carpet manufacture at Usak from a nomad 
pursuit to a cottage industry and then to virtual mass production of enormous 
carpels, like (hose ordered for Suleymaniye and other imperial foundations, would 
not have been practicable without state interference. But with more specialised 
crafts like pottery or silk weaving, where the finish of the product was all- 
important, conscript craftsmen required long periods of training and constant 
supervision. Mass conscription, when credentials would have been virtually 
impossible to check, was not therefore the answer to recruitment to the luxury 
trades. The problem appears to have been appreciated by Ibrahim Pasa, who sent 
slaves for specialised training at the Bursa looms, but there is little evidence that 
this was genera] policy at Bursa and no sign that anything comparable was 
undertaken at Iznik. Though the court assumed that the luxury industries were 
there to supply its needs without question it was essentially laissez faire. 

In this the Ottoman authorities differed little from their European 
contemporaries, though in scale and variety the Ottoman luxury industries 
probably outclassed all but the largest city states of Northern Italy and South 
Germany. Nevertheless, the appearance in palace registers of tbe reigns of 
BayezTd II, SelTm I and Siileyman the Magnificent of groups (cem&'dt) or 
workshops of artisans known as the ehl-i hiref ("tradespeople," "craftsmen," 
"artisans," possibly members of guilds but probably without either the restrictive 
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practices or the control of quality exercised by European guilds) has suggested to 
some recent writers that the Ottoman authorities were utterly devoted to the 
organisation of the luxury crafts. The craftsmen included goldsmiths and 
jewellers of all sorts (gem-cutters, engravers, chasers, casters), bow-makers, 
musket-makers, armourers and swordsmiths; tailors; embroiderers; and a staff 
occupied with the arts of the book — calligraphers, illuminators and binders. 
Apart from the fact that these positions tended to be hereditary, the registers tell 
us little of their organisation, and they are anyway exactly the craftsmen we 
should expect to find in attendance on a great court: some arc entered in the 
registers as slaves, but others were no less free than Benvenuto Cellini. Their 
payments were of two sorts, a per diem; and gratuities or honoraria. The former, 
even for heads of workshops, were low, compared poorly with the dwarfs 
entertainers, poets, astrologers and spies who also appear in them, and would 
scarcely have offered a living wage. The cash gratuities, which may not have 
been distributed more than twice a year, generally amounted to less than 100 
days' per diem and bore no relation to their labor, the materials they used or the 
end product. Since court demand tended to be occasional and there was a large 
merchant and officer class in every great Ottoman city with the means and tastes 
for luxuries they would have had no difficulty in making ends meet by taking 
outside commissions. The per diem could therefore be understood as a retainer, 
rather than an honor, though the court might well have thought retainers to be 
quite unnecessary. It is curious, however, that there is little correlation between 
those appointed to these workshops and their production. For example, the 
workshop of carpel weavers, the knligebd/dn-i Hdssa* appears in registers of 
Suleyman's reign but is not known to have woven a single carpet for him. 

If this was dirigisme, it was extremely inefficient. But at this point, the 
studio for the production of books (sometimes called the nakkdsffdne, though the 
term has no technical sense) has been invoked as a paradigm for the organisation 
of these workshops. The production of illustrated or illuminated manuscripts, in 
Persia and in Renaissance Italy no less than sixteenth century Istanbul, was 
always expensive and required careful administration r it tended therefore to be 
associated with the patronage of a great and generous 'ruler. In Istanbul in 
Suleyman's reign a few fine manuscripts are known to have' been copied or 
illustrated for viziers and for merchants, including the Christian community; but 
unlike, say, the palace gunsmiths, the staff of the scriptorium would have been 
fully occupied in the production of books and albums for the palace library or in 
the illumination of chancery documents. 

It has nevertheless, been groundlessly claimed that the studio was also 
employed to make designs for circulation to Bursa for silks or to Iznik for 
tilework, which would have been artistic dirigisme on a scale unknown even in 
Ming China or the France of Colbert and Louis XIV. It would certainly not have 
been beyond the competence of the studio to produce a design or two, but the 
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high quality of the decorative arts in Siileyman's reign lies partly in the 
individuality of the designs well adapted to their particular media, not slavishly 
copying one another: this is particularly the case with silk designs, where the 
specialised requirements of silk weaving made silk designers largely autonomous. 
Archival documents indeed mention designs or drawings sent for execution at 
Iznik, but these were for Koranic inscriptions, something which the potters 
evidently could not master by themselves but which not only had to look grand 
and also had to be correct down to the minutest details of text and its pointing; 
an incorrect inscription on tilework could not have been corrected and would have 
been a public scandal. For other stencils for tiles, which, in the 1560s and 1570s 
when demand for them reached its peak, would have been virtually essential, the 
potters could well have done those by themselves. As for the cartoons which the 
large U§ak carpets made for Siileymaniye in the 1550s demanded, these have been 
shown to have been curiously old fashioned, being based upon designs for 
bindings made for the library of Mehmed the Conqueror (r. 1451-81). There are 
general resemblances, which reflect the importance of court fashion in the 
decorative arts of the time, but these have led commentators to postulate an 
administrative structure to explain (hem for which there is no real evidence at all. 

An obvious rationale for any system of court workshops was any control 
of scarce or precious materials — gold, silver, gems, ivory, ebony, fish tooth or 
coral (Indian tortoise-shell was also used, Pierre Belon du Mans notes as early as 
the 1540s, but does not appear to have become popular till the end of 
Sii ley man's reign). Not that control was necessarily an aid to production, for 
detailed account books for projects like the writing and illumination of Korans 
for the mosque of Siileymaniye show the authorities to have been restrictive: 
doubtless for fear of pilferage, they tended to keep die craftsmen short, nor could 
they do much to control how the materials they issued were used, for so much 
depends upon differences in technique. Occasional similarities in use, therefore, 
which might suggest some controlling hand, are much more probably to be 
attributed to the craftsmen themselves. Thus, tortoiseshell used as a veneer was, 
like gems, set over metal foil to give it fire and brilliance, and rock-crystal 
plaques, for similar reasons, are often set over paper illuminated in gold and lapis 
blue; and ivory carved for mirror backs uses similar designs and effects to marble 
carving for minbars of the great imperial mosques. On the other hand, the 
influence of illumination practised in the court scriptorium, where abstract 
scrollwork, often with a counterpoint of designs, would appear to lend itself well 
to experiment in design is negligible. Association with the court workshops by 
no means guaranteed, therefore, homogeneity of appearance, exactly as in the 
Ecole de Fontainebleau, which Francois I created to furnish his palaces and 
houses. Unhelpfully, moreover, much work of court quality is disregarded in the 
registers of court workshops. For example, that of the marble carvers who created 
the elaborate stalactite vaults, the crenellations, minbars and other mosque 
furniture of the great imperial foundations of Siileyman's reign is neither signed 
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nor recognised by any official reward. In such cases a more dirigiste system 
might bave been fairer. 

If il seems captious to dwell upon the lack of system in the organisation 
of the sumptuary arts under Suleyman, though it is in no way to detract from the 
brilliance of their achievement, this is necessary to combat the romantically false 
view that they owed their efficiency to court control. If anything the truth was 
the reverse, but interference seems to have been so sporadic that the court has 
little credit, or discredit, either way. However, if we compare the practice of the 
Ottoman court with sixteenth century Nuremberg or Augsburg, which were 
similarly there, in the eyes of the Habsburgs to furnish the demands of their 
court, we find that a strong guild system, or, in the case of the lamnitzer family 
at Nuremberg, the supervision of the council of patricians of the city, and a 
system of demarcation lines gave the goldsmiths considerably more 
independence. They were as much designers as executants, learning and adapting 
from each other or from printed books of designs. Their principal problem was 
capitalization, for lavish imperial orders would normally have been paid for on 
completion and little or none of the cost would be advanced, while the 
, preparation of a masterpiece, the essential preliminary to practice as a master 
goldsmith, was often prohibitively costly. Without convenient expedients like 
marriage into a master goldsmith's family an outsider would bave found 
advancement financially impossible. 

This shows that, up to a point, die court workshops in the reign of 
Siileyman the Magnificent, were a solution, though not necessarily the most 
efficient solution, to the capitalization of some luxury trades, with precious 
materials issued by the Treasurer (Hazineddrb&si), to save the craftsmen the 
impossibility of a massive capital investment. This was, up to a point, 
enlightened, but the authorities do not appear ever to have wished to extend this 
system to localised industries well away from the courts like the Bursa silk 
industry. That was much more typical of their attitude: they considered their right 
to priority of supply unquestioned but did nothing to give the industry 
preferential treatment. 



POETS 

The surviving registers of court pensions, honororia and seasonal 
gratuities from the reigns of Bayezid n, Selim I and Siileyman the Magnificent 
show thai the place of the poet, which did not exclude women, was also a 
position of some profit, though since the major rewards were for poems written 
and presented to the sultan, it was not necessarily a sinecure. Many of the poets 
of SuleymSn's reign were also patronized by Ibrahim Pasa and suffered 
accordingly on his execution in 1536.' Not, however, that he was an indulgent 
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patron. Figam, one of his proteges, dared to make public a Persian couplet he 
had composed on the statues from Buda erected outside Ibrahim Pasa's palace on 
(he Hippodrome: 

Du Ibrdhw fimad ba-dayr-i ciMn: 
Yeki putfikAn $ud, yeki putne$dn 

("Two Abrahams came into the world: one the Patriarch broke idols, the 
other [Ibrahim] Pasa put them up") 

For this indiscretion he was paraded round Istanbul on the back of an ass 
and hanged. 

One of the most copious poets of Suleyman's reign was SuleymSn 
himself, who wrote under the name Muhibbt. The many manuscripts of his 
works, which are still to be collated, make it difficult to say how much he wrote, 
but a manuscript in Hamburg dated 961/1553-4, twelve or thirteen years before 
his death, announces itself already as Volume III. Even quite minor Ottoman 
poets are credited with more than two thousand gazels (a verse form comparable 
in difficulty of rhyme and metre to the Renaissance sonnet), but it is somewhat 
surprising that Silleyman found the lime to write so much. In fact, (here is a 
report (Topkapi Palace Archives £. 738) that not only were his poems copied out 
in a fair hand by the historian Koca Nisjwci, Celalzade Mustafa; they were also 
"corrected" by Bald, one of his favorite poets, who also wrote natires on them, a 
difficult exercise which involves retaining the metre and rhyme scheme but using 
different words. This may suggest a greater debt to Celalzade Mustafa and to Bald 
which a critical edition would make apparent. 

Most of Suleyman's poems are lyrics, some of them in Persian, neatly 
balancing in Mannerist style artificiality of diction with novelty of thought. The 
subject matter and the images are, inevitably, somewhat repetitive, though if (he 
effect is occasionally trite much the same could be said of English Elizabethan 
verse. As with many more famous poets the beauty of his verse consists more in 
isolated lines than in the perfect whole. Sometimes the images are strikingly 
felicitous, suggesting the Metaphysicals, like the daring oxymoron in which he 
describes himself as the salamander consumed in the fire of love: for reputedly 
the salamander could inhabit fire unscathed. The absence of gender in Persian and 
Ottoman Turkish and the imagery (which was, doubtless, not always mystical) 
— the drunkenness of wine, carousals on the coming of spring, as well as 
apostrophes to rose-cheeked, cypress-slender, mooo- faced, raven-locked, ruby- 
lipped beauties loosing arrow-shafts which tear the poet's heart, or to downy- 
cheeked cup-bearers and others of the male sex — might appear at first glance 
scandalous. But such poetry is not autobiography, and the Mughal emperor, 
Babur, a better poet and certainly no prude, condemns an attempt by one of his 
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acquaintances to interpret such lyric poetry as homosexual. The problem of 
interpretation is not peculiar to Ottoman poetry, but the very abundance of 
Suleyman's lyrics scarcely suggests that he would have welcomed serious 
consideration of every image and turn of phrase. 

Suleyman as a poet also had bis serious side. Towards the end of bis reign 
in the sad affair of bis son §ehzade Bayezld, who had quarrelled with his brother 
§ehz3de Seltm, threatened insurrection and was ultimately driven to take refuge at 
the Safavid court there was an extraordinary exchange between him and his father. 
For, at a stage when Suleyman had most probably already obtained a decree from 
the §ehulisl£m that he could properly be put to death, he received a poem from 
BayezTd, who wrote under the name §ahi, the refrain of each verse protesting his 
innocence. To this appeal Siileymao addressed a poem in sterner terms urging 
him in the refrain of each verse not to protest but to repent. It is difficult to 
believe that the exchange was merely an artificial literary exercise, and it 
certainly intensifies the atmosphere of high tragedy with which Western 
observers invested the disgrace of §ehz3de BiyezTd. We do not know whether 
SOleyman regularly corresponded with his children in verse, but he may well 
have learned here from the similarly tragic episode of the execution of bis son 
§ehz3de Mustafa in 1553, a much more popular figure, whose death was felt by 
many to be a serious injustice. Two laments, of considerable power and beauty, 
by Sami and by Tashcah Yahy§, sharply reproached him for the deed and are 
doubtless typical of a serious, and undervalued strain in classical Ottoman poetry. 
Their laments were surely not intended for his eyes and even circulation in 
private could have been dangerous: but they suggest possibilities of opposition 
in Ottoman culture which the apparently monolithic regime of the sultan and bis 
administration could not suppress. 

The Turkish poets patronised by Suleyman and his court were so 
numerous as to usurp the title of Tudor England as "a nest of singing birds." For 
the most part they were Anatolian, though Syria and Egypt furnished poets who 
wrote ably in Arabic as well as Ottoman. But there was also a constant 
movement from Persia and Central Asia to the Ottoman court, despite the Shit 
affiliations of many poets. Hanna Sohrweide who has studied their careers 
concludes, however, that their religion did them far less barm than association 
with a disgraced patron like Ibrahim Pa§a. Though some of them had Persian as 
their principal langauage most of them were bilingual and, very probably, they 
were as important to the largely Turkish verse annals of the reign of Murad III as 
to the more Persian oriented literature of the reign of Suleyman. 

The Ottoman practice of bringing back Persian poets and scholars may be 
traced back at least as far as Mehmed the Conqueror's defeat of the Akkoyunlu 
Turcoman at Otluk Beli (Ba§kent) in 1473, but in the sixteenth century 
conscription was a less important factor, for the Ottoman court attracted religious 
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refugees, Stri'i poets attached to political refugees, as 'Arifl and Eflatun were to 
Alkas MTrza, or poets whose wits were simply too sharp for their own good. 
However great the hostility between Ottoman and Safavids. moreover, the 
frontier was never closed, for the pilgrimage provided a pretext for travel which 
was as valid as it was neutral. The Safavid painter, SadikT Beg, ultimately the 
librarian of Shall 'Abbas I, though detested by his contemporaries for his 
malicious tongue, was, for example, an admirer of Suleyman's own verse. As for 
Eastern Turkish or Chagatai, the undimmed prestige of 'AH Shir Neva?, the 
Herat vizier and poet, and the admiration accorded to Ottoman poets like the 
traveller SeydT 'Alt Rets (K£tibi-i Rum!) who also wrote in Chagatai that also 
owes much to the traffic from Iran to Istanbul. 

Many of the Persians who came to Suleyman's court were not refugees 
but restless. One of the most interesting of these was the poet MuhyT al-Din 
Lari. He was Sunni, initially Shafi't but after his studies a Hanafi (the two 
schools were generally at daggers drawn). He went to India, where he became the 
tutor of the Mughal emperor Humayun, but on his death in 1556 he went on the 
pilgrimage and then set up as a merchant in Aleppo, moving later to Istanbul, 
where the §eyhulislam EbQssu'ud made him mtiderris at a salary of 50 akge per 
diem (Sinan's per diem as court architect was only 5 akge more.) Dissatisfied 
with this, however, he moved to Diyarbakir in 1559-60, where he became the 
tutor of the vizier Husrev Papa's sons, the milderris of the mosque be had built 
there and, before his death in 1572, the holder of several remunerative fiefs. 
MuhyT Larfs career suggests that the movement of literary figures from Persia to 
Ottoman Turkey had certain features in common with brain drains from Europe 
to the United States, and that the emigres concealed a basic restlessness with a 
high view of their intellectual and moral superiority. 

Probably the most successful of the emigre poets who, being from 
Azerbaijan, upholds the general conclusion thai the movement was not purely 
Persian but "Turco-Persian," was 'Arifl. He arrived in the van of Alkas Mirza" 
and, in the teeth of the opposition of his fellow emigres and of those already 
established in Istanbul, won the post ot$ehn&tneci to Suleyman, writing for him 
the panegyric Siileym&nn&me (copied 1558), the first of the great Ottoman verse 
chronicles of the sixteenth century. Much of the criticism of him by bis fellow 
poet Eflatun, who succeded him a $ehndtneci, may be attributed to thwarted 
ambition, or, in the case of slanders by the painter and draughtsman, §abkuh, 
who had been in Istanbul for most of bis working life, to an evil tongue. But 
although 'Arifi wrote acceptable Turkish and indeed had written on demand a 
2,000 line epic on the Egyptian campaign of Suleyman Pasa of 1538-9, bis 
Persian was seriously criticised by Persian literati — whose taste was for high 
flown Persian which probably did not especially appeal to (he Ottoman court. 
There can be little doubt that he pleased Suleyman himself, but ' Arifi' s 
experience reminds us that the foreign literary or artistic figures received at the 
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Ottoman court were not always welcome in Istanbul. For when they arrived in 
the full glow of imperial favor they were met by the hostility of those already 
established there from whom they had attracted the all -important financial 
patronage. The work of E.J.W. Gibb and his successors on the literary history of 
Suleyman's reign shows how rich in incident and ill-feeling it was. 

OTHER LITERARY, PERSONALITIES 

Though the position of court chronicler, jf'ehndmeci, was not established 
till the 1550s, Suleyman and his viziers had long patronised historians and 
geographers. The scholars receive their due, and more, in the later sixteenth 
century historian, Mustafa 'All's Ktlnhti'l-Atybdr, but the achievements of 
eminent writers like Matrakci Nasuh or Pin Rets, who were not scholars by 
training and whose birth made them outsiders to the Ottoman tradition of law and 
scholastic theology fostered by the great Istanbul medreses arc also remarkable. 

Ma Irak gi Nasuh was a dev$irme boy from Bosnia trained in the palace 
school. As an officer under Seltm I's viceroy in Egypt, Hayrbek, he evidently 
learned Arabic well and acquired a knowledge of the exercises (furusiyya) used in 
the training of the Mamluk cavalry and infantry, in which games with clubs or 
cudgels played a prominent part. His prowess in these gave him bis sobriquet, 
Matrakci. Some years after his return to Istanbul he embarked on the revision of 
an early exercise book of arithmetic, the 'Umdetti'I-ffisdb, completed in 
940/1553. Appropriately enough for a schoolbook it was copied often and one 
copy (Nunjosmaniye 2984) contains a transcript of a citation praising his skill in 
Mamluk war games, which were evidently a novelty at the Ottoman court. On 
these he had completed a transcript of a treatise, the Tutifeta'l-Guzdt in 1529 
(Siileymaniye, Esal Efendi 2206), with sketches of manouvers. It includes an 
account of mock sieges with cardboard castles, each with artillery and a garrison 
of 120 men. These attracted the attention of all those present at the circumcision 
festivities held by Suleyman for his sons on the Hippodrome in 1530 and 
evidently explain Matrakci Nasuh's citation. 

A much more ambitious project was Nasuh's translation and continuation 
of Tabaii's world history, Tdrify al-Rus&l wa'i-Mul&k, from the Arabic, in a 
scries of volumes, some of which remain to be identified. The first three 
volumes are extant, from the Creation beyond the death of die 'Abbasid caliph al- 
Muqtadir, at which point Tabarfs text ends, and up to the conquest of Karacahisar 
by Ertugrul, the founder of the Ottoman dynasty. There is then a gap till the 
history of the reign of Bayezid II (1481-1512), and then a series of works on the 
campaigns of Stileyman the Magnificent, in Iran (1533-5 and again 154S-9), and 
jp Hungary and in the Mediterranean in 1543-4. There is, predictably, some 
overlap in the contents of these works, which seem to have been composed in an 
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irregular sequence, since the last in date relates to die reigns of Bayezid II and 
Selim I (British Library Add. 23, 516). Though Nasuh may have lived till 1564 
(Had Halifa's biographical dictionary, KetfU'l-ZMn&n, wrongly states that be died 
in 940/1533-4) he does not appear to have written up the latter part of 
Sulcyman's reign. 

Of these works some exist only in draft, but a number contain 
illustrations by diverse hands, of the French and Italian pons bombarded, sacked 
or occupied by Barbarossa on his Mediterranean campaign of 1543-4 (Topkapi 
Palace Library H. 1608) and of the stages of Silleyman's campaign, which in fact 
was largely fought by Ibrahim Pasa, of 1533-5 (Istanbul University Library T. 
5964), drawn from the life or from faithfully exact topographical sketches made 
on campaigns, an important innovation in Muslim military practice. More will 
be said of these below, but the texts, though little indication that Nasuh was, as 
Mustafa 'AIT claims, enough of a calligrapher to invent a specially legible form 
of divdni script, ceb> may well be in his own hand. Though his arithmetical 
work certainly does not justify the title of a second Abu Ma'shar (the famous 
astronomer and commentator on Ptolemy), which Mustafa 'AIT also accords him, 
and although be does not appear to have achieved the highest rank, Nasflh's 
works speak well for the education and talents of Silleyman's officers. 

The Ottoman navy equally contributed to the culture of SOley man's reign. 
One of his captains, Haydar Re'is, was an able portrait painter, under the 
sobriquet Nigari. As for PTii Rets, the nephew of the famous sea captain and 
marauder, Kemal Rets, at the time of his disgrace and execution in 1 553 or 1 554 
he was admiral of the Ottoman fleet in the Red Sea. He spent his youth under his 
uncle, but on Kemal Rels's death in 1 5 1 1 joined Barbarossa and turned himself 
to cartography and naval handbooks. His first production was a world map, of 
which the Western half survives (Topkapi Palace Library R. 1633 mttk). a 
unique document, for it is based on a Columbus map of which no original 
survives. This was presented to Selim I in 1513. His source seems to have been 
one of Kemal Rels's slaves who had made three voyages to America with 
Columbus, or possibly an original map seized on one of his corsair expeditions 
off the Spanish coast, episodes to which he alludes in his Kitdbti'l-Bahriye, 
which he presented to Su ley man in 932/1525-6. The map follows the 
predominantly Catalan tradition in embellishing the land masses with monsters, 
savages and barbaric rulers and bears commentaries in his own hand: the islands 
of the New World are indebted to Columbus's discoveries on his third voyage, of 
which he is definitely known to have drawn a map, but various errors and ghost 
islands in Pin Rels's version are evidently incorporated from an earlier, highly 
conjectural map taken as a guide on Columbus's first voyage of 1492. Early 
European maps of die New World were subject to incessant revision in these 
years and the numerous unpurged errors even in Columbus's map of his third 
voyage must by (he early sixteenth century have made it obsolete and no longer 
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worth copying. It is, therefore, scarcely surprising thai no Columbus map should 
survive. Indeed, though PM Rels's map is of prime documentary importance, 
only a cartographer unaware of the mania for discovery at the Spanish and 
Portuguese courts could have wished to copy a Columbus map as late as 15 13. 
The Eastern half of PM Rels's map was, it has been conjectured, heavily used by 
Selim I, whose interest in Asia was considerable, and may well have been worn 
out and thrown away. 

Pin Rets followed this early exercise in cartography with a practical 
nautical handbook to the islands and shores of the Mediterranean, the KitdbU'l- 
Bahriye, which was probably complete by 1521. This was revised at the 
suggestion of Ibrahim Pasa, whom Piri Rets accompanied as pilot on his 
Egyptian campaign of 1524, and at his further suggestion a presentation copy 
was made for Suleyman in 1526. It contains 215 illustrations in black line and 
wash, with the coastlines further outlined in pricked gold, showing shallows, 
safe harbours or moorings, sources of good water, fortresses and towns, and even 
conspicuous ruins. Whereas the islands and coasts under Ottoman control arc 
presented in more detail, his account of Venice and the drawing of the republic 
are, quite untypically, based on unreliable hearsay. Towns are in general 
sketched, without much concern for realistic detail, as in contemporary Italian 
portolans or island books {isolarif), from which, indeed, the Kitftbil'l-Bakriye 
takes its form. Most interesting, however, are his autobiographical notes, which 
make it clear how well he knew the Mediterranean, particularly his account of the 
Egyptian campaign of 1524, which gave him the opportunity to investigate the 
mouths of the Nile and gain detailed information on the plans and fortifications 
of Cairo and Bulaq. In addition to this presentation copy (Topkapi Palace Library 
H. 642) and later copies for presentation there are twenty of so extant 
manuscripts which were evidently for practical use, not always accurately copied 
but meant for correction as the mariners went along. Ottoman pilots, sailors and 
engineers must also have had numerous plans, maps and charts; but,' as in 
contemporary Italy and Spain, their circulation would have been restricted to 
discourage espionage. 

The KitdbU'I-Bahriye has a long prologue with topics not germane to 
navigation in the Mediterranean, the Seven Seas; European voyages of discovery, 
including Columbus's; curiosities of newly discovered or explored regions, 
including the Americas, Africa, Indonesia and China; and nautical instruments 
and navigation techniques. Some of these, in marked contrast to the main body 
of the text, are compilations. There is also an autobiographical epilogue 
describing his encounter with Ibranim Pasa and the circumstances of the revision 
of the handbook. These were versified by a, poet with the sobriquet Muradt, 
whose other works include a verse biography of .the Ottoman admiral Barbarossa, 
the Gazavdt-i Hayruddin Pa$a (the copy in the Tqpkapi Palace Library, R. 1291, 
belonged to §ehzade Mehmed, who died in ii>43). That appears to be Muradrs 
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own work, but the prologue and epilogue of the KitQbtl'l-Baftriye may well be no 
more than versifications of a prose text supplied by PtrT Rels. 

Piri Rets made a second world map, for Suleyman in 1528* a more 
modest affair. Thereafter his duties appear to nave been with the fleet. He was 
ultimately put in charge of Ottoman operations against the Portuguese in the 
Gulf and the Red Sea. In 1552 the Ottoman fleet met with serious reverses at 
Suez and at Basra. He was held to be responsible and, notwithstanding his 
literary reputation, was put to death in 1553 or 1554. 

More fortunate than Piri Rels was his colleague Seydi 'Alt Rels, also 
known by his poetical sobriquet as Katibi-i Rumi, from his verse in Eastern 
Turkish which was much admired. He was appointed commander to succeed Piri 
Rels and bring the fleet back from Basra to Egypt. He repelled the Portuguese 
off Hurmuz but was later driven off course by storms towards India. Despite 
successes in Western India, where he allied himself with local rulers against the 
Portuguese and even the capture of the important trading port of Broach, mutiny, 
sickness, storms and further damage to the fleet forced him to abandon his 
command and make his way back to Istanbul overland with a small band of 
followers, via the court of Humayfln at Delhi, to Lahore, Kabul, Samarkand and 
Bukhara into Safavid territory, across Khurasan to Qazvin and (hence to Baghdad, 
Istanbul and Edime, which he reached in 1557 having long been presumed dead. 
He was fortunate to receive Suleyman's pardon for the loss of (he Suez fleet and 
wrote up his travels in an important autobiographical work, the Mir'dtU'l- 
Memdlik, which was highly relevant to current Ottoman attempts to bring in die 
Uzbek rulers of Bukhara to neutralise both Safavid Iran and Muscovite expansion 
north of the Caucasus and beyond the Volga. His ability was considerable, for he 
had to refuse offers of permanent employment both in Gujarat and from the 
Mughals at Delhi. And at Hyderabad in 1554 he began a great work, the KiitibU'l- 
Muhifft 'HmU't-EflAk ve l-Ebhdr, a comprehensive portolan, naval handbook and 
almanac for sailors on the Indian Ocean, largely compiled on the basis of his 
own observations, as well as supplementary chapters on the New World and on 
South East Asia, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra. His knowledge of navigational and 
astronomical instruments may have been, in die tradition of the Arab seafarers 
and pilots of the Indian Ocean, largely practical, but Seydi 'Alt Rels also 
revised, translated and made commentaries on astronomical works by 'AH Kugci 
and KadizAde Rumi, two of Ulug Beg's Astronomers Royal at his observatory in 
Samarkand in the mid-fifteenth century. This suggests considerable theoretical 
ability loo. 
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THE ARTS OF THE BOOK 

The report of Ogier chislain de Busbecq, Habsburg ambassador in Turkey 
from 1554 to 1562, that the Turks considered it a sin to print religious books 
has sometimes been taken to indicate a degree of backwardness compared with 
Europe, in some way presaging the decline of the Ottoman Empire in the face of 
European scientific innovation. Even ambassadors as well informed or as curious 
as he, however, may not have been reliably informed and the l ulemd in the lime 
of Stileyman can scarcely have had consistent or reasoned views on the matter; 
but anyway the Ottoman concern with the manuscript transmission of texts is 
not particularly strange. Printing in sixteenth century France, Italy and Spain had 
still by no means superseded Tine manuscript production, for brilliant effects of 
illumination and illustration simply could not be achieved by mechanical means; 
nor, from the Ottoman point of view, had early European Arabic type founts, 
like that of the Tipografia Medicea in Rome, overcome the many technical 
problems they raised. It is thus at least questionable whether the licence granted 
by Murad 111 in 1590 to Orazio Rucellai to import boks printed in Arabic into 
Istanbul would have found much of a public or have done much to encourage the 
establishment of printing presses there with Arabic type founts. 

To prefer manuscript to the printed word looks reactionary for it restricts 
the number of copies in circulation. But the cheapness of copying and binding 
left Ottoman scholars at little disadvantage, while European scholars in the 
sixteenth century were often frustrated in their attempts to obtain printed books 
by inefficient distribution. As for chancery documents, Europe was just as 
wedded to scribes and illuminators. But, be that as it way any survey of the 
Ottoman arts must give primacy to the book — calligraphy, illumination, 
illustration and binding. Because of the expense of producing luxury 
manuscripts, patronage, as it had been in Italy, Hungary, France and Germany in 
the early sixteenth century, was essentially concentrated in palace scriptoria, and 
many manuscripts were made especially for presentation to the sultan. Among 
the arts of the book calligraphy has prime importance, not principally because, 
as is generally believed, of its quasi-sacred character in Islam but because, unlike 
type founts, good bands last only as long as their practitioners' health, and the 
chancery, as well as the palace scriptorium, needed calligraphers to provide for a 
vast demand for clear/ legible, elegarii or grand writing. This is not to say that 
calligraphers did not give their personal preference to religious works, the Koran, 
its exegesis (tefstr) and Koranic tradition (hadith). Indeed, the most famous 
calligraphers of Siileyman's reign, Ahmed Karahisan (d. 1556) and his adoptive 
son, Hasan Celebt, owed their fame and their privileged position to the writing 
of Korans and the design of Koranic inscriptions. But without the chancery, 
which trained capable professional calligraphers, work in (he palace library would 
have come to a total halt. 
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Manuscript illumination has been of great importance in the later cultures 
of Islam, both because of its essential role as a complement to fine calligraphy 
and as an adornment to the text of the Koran, and because the sumptuous 
elaboration of abstract, foliate or floral motifs has been a traditional element in 
the sensibiliLy of the Muslim craftsman. Under Suleyman the Magnificent 
illumination reached heights of delicacy and luxuriousness in the work of Kara 
Mehmed Celebi (Kara Memi) who from 1556 appears in registers of the court 
craftsmen as head of the nakkdf&n and whose signed works include both Koran s 
and secular works, like a copy of the Divdn-i Muhibbi (Istanbul University 
Library T. 5647) completed only a few months before S til ey man's death in 1566. 
Though me term nakkd$ was certainly used in later decades to mean "illustrator" 
Kara Mem! seems to have been exclusively occupied with illumination, or with 
providing designs for painted woodwork or plaster, provision for which is made 
in, for example, the building accounts for the mosque of Suleymaniye. The little 
of this which survives is actually quite close to manuscript illumination, which, 
on the whole, is of inconsiderable importance for Ottoman design, even when 
cartoons were obviously necessary, as for Usak carpets, the Ottoman court 
carpets associated with Cairo in the later sixteenth century or tile panels in the 
mosque of Rilstcm Pa§a in Istanbul, inaugurated in 1561. 

In fact, though illuminated Korans and manuscripts from the palace 
library lend to be the best evidence for the work of the nakka§an the association 
of illumination with secular works is no accident. For die real demand for it, as 
for calligraphy, came from die Chancery which, as in earlier periods, was charged 
with producing splendid documents of state, written in distinctive scripts to 
discourage forgery and clearly indicate the chancery from which they had 
emanated, and with rich decoration appropriate to the majesty of the monarch in 
whose name they were issued. The chancery of Suleyman the Magnificent was 
no exception and although the names of the scribes arc only sporadically recorded 
in the palace register they were responsible for the issue of hundreds of thousands 
of documents of slate. They were not signed by the sultan but on completion and 
verification were headed, as was the Ottoman tradition, widi the imperial 
monogram (jugra), consisting of Suleyman's name, brief tides and patronymics 
with wishes for his eternal victory, in a highly standardised form and with 
appropriate illumination. The affixing of the tugra was the duty of the ni$&nci 
and later documents show the basic form was stamped from a block, which was 
then concealed by elaborate inking in gold black or royal blue, together with 
illumination inside the loops of the letters, above the monogram or even all 
round it: documents from Suleyman's reign show, however, considerable 
variation. The refinement and delicacy of litis illumination id gold, blue and 
black, occasionally also with crimson accents, shows that only illuminators of 
the highest calibre were employed on the work which, because of the irregularity 
of the contours, was perforce executed freehand. The basic forms are spiral scrolls 
with stylised lotus or Prunus blossoms, with coiling split palmettes often 
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superimposed to give a counterpoint of colors or motifs, with a background often 
of triple spots or cloud scrolls. None of the illuminators of these tugras executed 
for Suleyman is identified, and the vast number of edicts presupposes a vast 
number of illuminators on the nifdna's staff. But it is evident that without such 
expertise similar scrollwork and marginal ornament in manuscripts of the end of 
Siileyman's reign could never have been taken for granted. 

Ottoman illumination occasionally introduced or developed certain motifs 
exploited or simplified in other media, notably tilework, though it did not 
provide the actual patterns for them. On the whole the reverse seems to have 
been the case. Kara Menu's splendid floral illumination of the Dtvdn-i Muhibbi 
mentioned above exploits an already well-developed and widespread taste for 
naturalistic flowers in Iznik tilework and pottery, in textiles, in paper cuts and on 
'lacquer bindings. His appointment as bead of Siileyman's studio required virtuoso 
adaptation rather than wholesale innovation: with such an exalted patron, as at 
the European Mannerist courts, successful effect demanded a careful balance 
between novelty and familiarity. 

At Siileyman's accession Ottoman book illustration was mostly a matter 
6f adding genre scenes of princes enthroned, bunting or court entertainments to 
books of verse. Selim I's booty from the libraries of Tabriz, Damascus and Cairo 
bad little immediate effect, but among illustrated manuscripts which aroused 
Siileyman's interest in the 1520s were the works of the famous Eastern Turkish 
poet 'AIT Shir NevaT. These had mostly been written, and partly illuminated, at 
Herat in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century but had been carried off by 
the Safavid Shah Ismail to Tabriz in 1510, where genre scenes of high quality, 
often decidedly Herati in style, were added to them. Following Selim I's victory 
at £aldiran in 1514 many of these reached Istanbul. Not all were complete and 
further illustrations and illumination were added there, some doubtless at the 
hands of painters conscripted from Tabriz. The works of Persian poets, notably, 
J ami, were also illustrated in similar style, and even a Shdhndme, the Persian 
national epic, datable to the 1530$, in which elements of early sixteenth century 
Ottoman painting appear more or less fused with the styles of Herat and Tabriz. 
This Shdhndme cannot, however, compare with the brilliance of that executed for 
Shah Tahmasb (the "Houghton" Shdhndme) at Tabriz in the same years, most 
probably because for the Safavids the Shdhndme was of crucial importance as a 
symbol of the Iranian national tradition for which, not entirely appropriately, 
they stood as champions but which bad little meaning for Siileyman and bis 
court. 

The Safavid tradition may also have influenced the practice of portraiture 
at Siileyman's court. Though the Ottoman taste for portraiture goes back to 
Mehmed the Conqueror and his commissions /from Italian painters Siileyman 
does not appear either to have commissioned or to have collected European 
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paintings, and the Italian portraits of him, like those known to have been done 
by Titian, cannot have been done from the life. On (he other hand, the Safavid 
albums which reached the Ottoman court contain numerous sharply drawn studies 
of courtiers, dwarfs, pages, cooks, and even exquisite girls whose social status is 
more difficult to determine. To Suleyman's portraitist, the sailor Haydar Rels 
(Nigari), are attributed larger format studies of him as an elderly man (hence 
probably of the 1550s), Barbarossa (d. 1548) as an old man, and Selim II, most 
probably before his accession in 1566. His studies are more relaxed than their 
Safavid counterparts and are composed as figures against a background, 
sometimes curiously reminiscent of the work of Bronzino or other Mannerist 
portraitists: the resemblance may, of course, arise from the fact that NigarT and 
Bronzino both owed their effects to a high technical finish. 

Portraiture was certainly more widely practised than these few surviving 
paintings might suggest. The engraved portrait of SUleyman by Melchior 
Lorichs done in 1557-8 must, for example, be after an Ottoman original. 
Lokman, the §ehndmeci of Murad III, who executed a portrait book of the 
Ottoman sultans for him (the KtydfetU'l-Insdntye or $em£ilrrflfne), stales that the 
illustrations are based on originals; and the illustrated chronicles of Suleyman's 
reign made for Murad III in the late 1570s and 1580s were clearly aware of his 
appearance both in youth and in old age. Interestingly, such attention to 
Suleyman's personal appearance is not characteristic of the illustrations to 
'ArirTs panegyric Stileynidnndnie of 1558. 

Probably the most innovative feature of Ottoman painting under 
Siileyman the Magnificent was its concern with topography. The Beydn-i 
Mendzil-i Sefer-i 'Irafyyn-i Suitdn Siileytndn Hdn by Matrakci Nasuh, a graphic 
and highly illustrated record of Suleyman's campaign against the Safavids in 
1533-5, is in some respects in advance of European topographical illustration of 
the period. According to a colophon, now lost, it was completed in 944/1537-8. 
The illustrations are by diverse hands, some being in a tradition of illustrated 
pious treatises, like MuhyT LSifs Futdh al-Harameyn, on Mecca and Medina or 
Najaf and Kerbela; but practically all show evidence of having been drawn on the 
spot, and some views, of Baghdad, Tabriz, Sullaniye and Aleppo, are now 
important archaeological documents. The views are mostly bird's eye, though 
without (he deceptively homogeneous projection which Jacopo de' Barbari's view 
of Venice (c. 1500) made so popular in the sixteenth century Italian perspective 
views: but even if to the Western eye the effect is less convincing than these 
Italianate views Matrakci Nasuh's concern with accuracy unquestionably puts his 
work in the Renaissance tradition of empirical science. The amateurish execution 
of many of (he illustrations, which may well be from sketches made by him on 
the spot, suggest, however, that the work was not executed for presentation to 
Siileyman. The illustrations of the campaign books of the 1540s, now reliably 
attributed to him, notably of die Mediterranean campaign of Barbarossa in 1543- 
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4, when at ihe invitation of Francois I be wintered at Toulon and ravaged the 
coasts of the Riviera and Italy and of Sillevm&n's own campaign of 1544 in 
Hungary are in a very different style. The former are strikingly similar to 
sketches made by J6rdme Maurand d'Antibes, the chaplain of the French fleet 
which accompanied Barbarossa back to Istanbul in 1544 and may well be the 
work of a French prisoner; the latter are increasingly indebted to German or 
Venetian topographical or military prints. Indeed, in Ahmed Feridun's account of 
Suleyman's last campaign against Szigetvar in Hungary, completed in January 
1569 (Topkapi Palace Library H. 1339), some of the views of that fortress are 
simply colored up versions of Venetian prints of it which had been published 
with journalistic rapidity within a few weeks of its fall in 1566. 

As illustrated history, however, the SUleymdnndme of 'Arifi (1558) is 
much more typical of the taste of Suleyman's scriptorium. Lavishly illustrated 
by painters from his studio and sumptuously bound, it is markedly indebted to 
the Tabriz tradition of the first two decades of his reign. Some of the more 
debatable of bis actions, like the disgrace of Ibrahim Pasa and the execution of 
§ehzade Mustafa are discreetly omitted. Conspicuously the Suleymdnndme 
illustrations ignore Matrakci Nasuh's innovations, in spite of the prominence 
they give to the Persian campaign of 1533-5. This could conceivably have been 
sheer jealously on the part of 'Arifi and the anonymous team of illustrators he 
employed; or they may not have had access to bis works. As a genre, however, 
the SiileymdnnQme was pioneering work, though its innovations were only to be 
fully exploited under Murad III, when lapse of time made it appropriate to present 
Suleyman's deeds as a whole with less prevarication. 

Yet another important category of illustrated works was the palace albums 
specially compiled for presentation to the sultan, with fine calligraphy, decorated 
papers and line drawings and paintings, both genre scenes and narrative. The 
Timurid and Turcoman paintings from Tabriz and Herat which may well have 
been in albums even before they reached Istanbul in 1514 and which are now 
reckoned one of the chief treasures of the Topkapi Palace library (H. 2152-3 and 
H. 2160) were of negligible importance in Suleyman's reign. Later gifts, 
however, from Shah Tahm3sb, like an album with Safavid portraits and pages 
from a marvellous Kalila wa Dimnd manuscript of c. 1370 (Istanbul University 
Library F. 1422) and an album compiled in 1544 for the Safavid prince Bahrain 
Mtrza by the librarian DQst Muhammad (Topkapi Palace Library H. 2154), with 
Timurid and chinoiseric painting and even a reduced copy of a Florentine portrait 
of the school of Bronzino, kept the great tradition of Muslim painting before 
SUlcym&D's eyes. 

One of the finest Ottoman albums (Istanbul University Library F. 1426), 
which may well have been made for Suleyman, contains calligraphy by Shah 
Mahmfld and other famous Safavid caliigraphers, with exquisite background 
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illumination added by bis studio; a series of line drawings of fantastic foliage; 
and a marvellous paper collage, of a type attributed by Mustafa 'Alt to Fahri of 
Bursa and held by European contemporaries to be an Ottoman invention, set 
under talc, of a spring garden, with flowering trees and climbers, herbacous 
plants and bulbs. The binding is of tortoiseshell plaques set over metal foil. The 
line drawings are a clear indication of Siileyman's and his artists' taste. Drawings 
of monsters, dragons or phoenixes in combat, of peris and of fantastic foliage had 
been an established Timurid and Turcoman tradition, but the court style of 
Siileyman's reign was moulded by a Tabrizi, §ahkuh, whose name appears in a 
list of craftsmen conscripted from Tabriz in 1514 and in palace registers from 
1525 onwards. Of disagreeable disposition - he is said to have circulated bad 
Persian verses under the $ehndmeci 'Arifi's name in order to discredit him in 
Stileyman's esteem - he was, to judge from the drawings attributed to him, the 
creator of a baroque style, in which stylised chinoiserie lotuses are worked up 
with feathery leaves into heavily modelled, intricately interlacing compositions 
sometimes almost animate in appearance even when utterly abstract. Such 
compositions appear simultaneously on tilework (blue and white tile panels on 
the facade of the Stinnet Odasi in the Topkapi Palace), on a small group of 
brocade kaftans and on numerous stamped and gilt leather bindings, but, like ibe 
peris also attributed to him, §ahkuli's compositions are essentially virtuoso: 
their peculiar effect depends entirely upon brillance of line which neither could be 
nor was intended to be in any other medium. 



CARPETS 

From the later thirteenth century onwards travellers all remark that fine 
carpets were sold at Aksaray, Aksehir, Antalya and other Anatolian towns. By 
the later fifteenth century Turkish pile carpets (mostly for covering tables not 
floors) appear regularly both in Italian household inventories and customs 
schedules and in Italian paintings. It is also highly probable that certain star or 
medallion U§ak designs in paintings by Lotto and Holbein, though their 
appearance is not restricted to these two painters, were made principally for 
export. The industry must have been a cottage industry and the finished carpets 
were very probably sold to Italian merchants at ports like Ephesus (Alloluogo, 
Selcuk) or Izmir. 

The earliest mentions of carpets at the Ottoman court are in the 1505 
treasury inventory of Bayezid II, where both prayer rugs (secedde) and larger rugs 
(kdlice, modern Turkish hah) are described as from Menemen (the old Ottoman 
province which includes Usak), 'Acem (Eastern Anatolia but possibly from 
Persia) and from Karaman. Not only, however, were Persian carpets rather 
unfashionable at the Ottoman court; at least before the seventeenth century, floor 
carpets took second place to decorated felts from the Balkans or from Salonica 
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and to heavily embroidered silks which were the traditional covering of the 
sultan's audience hall (the 'Art Qdasi) or which were strewn before him as he 
walked in festival processions. 

A radical change seems to have come with large carpets ordered by the 
authorities documented in the building accounts of Siileymaniye in 155Q-7. 
These are associated with orders to Cairo for a series of exceptionally large (gdyet 
btlytik) carpets, which, in the light of (he recently published "Mamluk" carpet in 
the Palazzo Pitti in Florence datable to 1541, we can see to have been in 
"Mamluk" style, and an order tq.the kadi of Gilre (a small village outside Usak) 
for large carpets to be woven there. These are evidently the enormous Usak 
medallion carpets which are now the glory of the TUrk ve Islam Eserleri Mtizesi 
in Istanbul and which, to judge from the illustrated Ottoman chronicles of the 
1570s and 1580s, were also for the palace. It has recently been ingeniously 
demonstrated by Julian Raby that the designs of the small medallions, the ground 
of trailing chinoiserie lotus stems and the large central medallions are all to be 
traced to illumination and stamped leather bindings made by the studio of 
Mehmed the Conqueror, possibly from c. 1460 onwards. This suggests that by 
1550 their design was no novelty, and their appearance in Italian paintings from 
the 1530s onwards indicates that they were reaching Italy some decades earlier at 
least. 

Though carpets of "Mamluk 11 design had traditionally been large, the vast 
size of the carpels commissioned for Siileymaniye evidently raised special 
problems, for they presupposed not only larger looms but also a new 
organisation of labour, the transformation of a cottage industry into virtual mass 
production. It also doubtless implied a greater degree of centralised control so that 
foreigners could not preempt court orders for large carpets. Simultaneously, 
probably under similarly controlled conditions, the smaller Cairene carpets were 
evolving more elaborate designs with feathery leaves (sSz) and with distinct 
resemblances to (he Iznik tile panels made for the mosque of Rustem Pasa and 
other buildings of the 1560s. 

There are, moreover, letters from an Ottoman correspondence with the 
Safavid Shall Tahmasb, probably beginning in 1556, in which he also offered 
very large carpets for Siileymaniye and asked for details of sizes, border patterns 
and the central designs required. If the offer was accepted, they must have taken 
more than a decade to weave and must be those, therefore, which Verantius 
(Vrancic) lists among the presents offered by Shah Tahmasb in 1567 to Selim II 
on his accession: they were too large even for seven men to carry. 
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POTTERY AND TILES 

In the thirteenth century the tilework of Anatolia was hi the fore front of 
innovation in the Middle East, (hough the fall of the Seljuk Sultanate of Rum in 
1308 was followed by a virtually complete break. lis revival was under foreign 
stimulus: the magnificent tilework of the Green Mosque at Bursa (dated 1421), in 
cuerda seca with opaque glazes in a colour range of green, yellow, turquoise, 
cobalt blue and manganese purple, was signed by craftsmen from Tabriz. Such 
tiles, which remained popular right up to the 1540s, when tbey were used for the 
mausoleum of §ehzade Mehmed, unlike pottery, which in Islam is generally 
associated with fixed kiln sites, were often fired on the spot by gangs of itinerant 
artisans, and these may well have continued to come from Tabriz. 

The most important Ottoman pottery was Iznik, the wares of which are 
first men tioned in the kitchen accounts of Mehmed the Conqueror for 1469-73 as 
gtnt-i Iznib evidently blue and white pottery, though confusingly gini is the 
standard modern Turkish for tiles. In the late fifteenth century Iznik had no 
monopoly, for recent archaeological work at Kiitahya and analysis of dated blue 
and while wares show that potters were active there into the early sixteenth 
century, and this activity may well have continued at other potteries in Anatolia 
and Northern Syria. By the later sixteenth century, however, the authorities 
thought of Iznik as the only court pottery and sent all their orders, and 
complaints, to the kadi of Iznik, their financial representative there. 

The rich designs of the early blue and white wares bear out the view that 
it was made to supply a demand from the Ottoman court for Chinese blue and 
white porcelains which, like all their contemporaries, the Ottomans prized highly 
but found difficult to obtain. The situation was reversed by Selim I s sack of 
Tabriz in 1514 and by his conquest of Egypt and Syria in 1516-7, followed by 
Suleyman the Magnificcnt's victorious campaigns in Persia and Iraq, notably of 
1533-5 and 1548-9. The booty from these victories released a flood of fine 
Chinese blue and white, much of it Yuan and early Ming and much of it of 
monumental size. The manufacture of Ktitahya or Iznik blue and white was 
doubtless not abandoned, for blue and white tiles appear in the complex of Coban 
Mustafa Pasa at Gebze (datable c. 1522); but it is also probable (hat from then 
on it was no longer made with the court in mind. By the late 1520s, in any case, 
a group decorated with spiral scrolls in greenish black or cobalt blue, reminiscent 
remotely of the illuminated tugras of the period, for no compelling reason known 
as "Golden Horn" ware had come to the fore. This may have been largely made 
for the Italian export market, for whereas had come to the fore Venetian 
maiolicas of the 1520s show indebtedness to its designs its shapes are strikingly 
indebted Id Italian prototypes. Practically no tiles of this design are known. 
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Other groups of blue and while pottery are much more closely connected 
with Chinese originals, most early Ming. These may have been court 
commissions, to make up services or replace broken porcelains, but the Iznik 
versions are scarcely ever exact copies. They often incorporate additional 
underglaze colors and may well have been for a wider market, for those with a 
taste for Ming decoration but without the means or the opportunity to acquire the 
porcelains. 

The earliest evidence that the Iznik potteries were once again being 
patronised by the Ottoman court is a dated mosque lamp in the British Museum 
(CumSda 1 956/June 1549) from the dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. Additional 
evidence of court patronage is the finely proportioned and displayed Koranic 
inscription it bears, something which the Iznik potters could not execute without 
guidance and which must be after a cartoon sent from Istanbul. The commission 
is particularly important in that it belongs to the so-called Damascus group 
(because such pieces were originally thought to have been made there) and which 
had sometimes been alleged to be a transitional style, made between 1530 and 
1560. Technically it is superb, will) one of the widest ranges of underglaze 
colourants ever used by the potter, all wonderfully controlled and sharp and with 
a decorative range of motifs from abstract foliate compositions, and chinoiserie 
(fjatdyi) cloud scrolls, to a wide range of naturalistic flowers, strongly drawn and 
brilliantly exectued. [f the Jerusalem mosque lamp was good enough for the 
palace these other polychrome vessels must also have been for the sultan's table. 
They have nothing at all transitional about them and very probably date iron the 
latter part of Suleyman's reign. Although pottery of the "Damascus 1 * group 
seems to fall into sets (here is little evidence that services of it were made, nor 
are repeats at all common. Equally surprising is the virtual absence of tilework 
in this style. One exception may be the panels with rich foliage and pheasants 
and qilins on the facade of (he Circumcision Pavilion (Siinnet Odasi) in the 
Topkapi Palace* brilliantly executed in tones of cobalt and turquoise, which are 
most plausibly to be assigned to the later 1550s, when the Iznik potters were 
turning their production to tiles for the Ottoman court It is evidently significant 
(hat the earliest imperial foundation for which Iznik underglaze painted tiles are 
known to have been ordered is Suleymaniye (inaugurated 1557): and these are 
associated with what is commonly regarded as a revolution in color tones. 
Underglaze red in ceramic technology has always been problematic. In the 
thirteenth century pottery of Syria and, sporadically, of fourteenth-fifteenth 
century Mamluk Egypt, a ratlier dull red sometimes appears, obtained by the use 
of an insoluble slip or earth color, and it may have been these experiments which 
led to the Ottoman discovery that Armenian bole (ktt-i erment), a fine ferric red 
earth much used as a base for gilding (and also, to judge from royal kitchen 
registers, as a cure for indigestion) when thickly applied under a lead glaze could 
give a brilliant tomato red colour. With it, most probably because of altered 
ruing conditions, went a markedly different range of colors. 
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The reasons why Iznik tiles were ordered for the mosque of SUleymaniye 
are unknown but (be sequel was dramatic. They became high fashion and appear 
prominently in mosques, tombs and palaces of the 1560s to 1580s, practically 
all of them erected for Siileyman and his successors or for grand viziers like 
RUsjem Pasa or Sokollu Mehmed Pasa who were related to them by marriage. 
The tiles on these splendid Ottoman buildings are used in enormous numbers, 
which could not have occurred unless the potters had turned virtually exclusively 
to their manufacture. Iznik thus became for practical purposes a palace tilcworks 
and the Ottoman authorities frequently complained in these years that because of 
the insistence of potters on making pottery "for strangers" tile quotas were not 
being kept up. Numerous sherd finds at Aleppo, Cairo-Fustat, Budapest, 
Belgrade, in the Crimea and in the Venetian lagoon show that some of this was 
bought by provincial governors; that some of the "strangers" were foreigners, 
who exported it in some quantity to Venice, whence it percolated to Northern 
Europe. 

The quality of (he tile work was, very strictly controlled indeed. The tiles 
themselves often show the use of stencils, an essential for mass production, and 
it is probable that some of these, notably for the floral panels in the mosque of 
Riistem Pasa in Istanbul, were drawn up by professional draughtsmen. The 
documentary evidence suggests, however, that mis was exceptional. Such cases 
would have included panels, mihrabs, or, for example, the pendeniives of the 
mosque of Sokollu Mehmed Pasa at Kadirga Limam (completed 979/1571-2), all 
of which required precise measurements of the space into which they must fit and 
which therefore must have been ro scale. Ihis presupposes that the architect, 
Sinan, carefully supervised the orders and their execution. But if sketches of 
motifs or single tiles were also made these almost certainly underwent 
considerable modification at the kilns, particularly with repeating designs, where 
cloud-scrolls, arabesques or feathery sdz-leaves might well require ingenious 
rearrangement or simplification to produce an overall repeating design which 
avoided dullness, heaviness or even incoherence. 



ARCHITECTURE 

John Hale has remarked that though playing a musical instrument, even 
composition, and poetry were part of the Renaissance gentleman's education it is 
noteworthy that no princes are known to have been architects or are at all known 
as painters. This is as true of Siileyman the Magnificent as it is of the Medici or 
the Gonzagas. But whereas the effects of patronage of the sumptuary arts were 
felt principally in the palace or only very indirectly upon the economy as a 
whole, Suleyman's architectural patronage transformed the great cities of the 
Ottoman Empire. The present appearance of the Topkapt Palace owes most to 
his immediate successors, SelTm II and Murad III, though the palace at Edirne is 
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mined and there is no (race of (he hunting pavilions at Plovdiv (Filibe) or on the 
outskirts of Istanbul (one of which, according to Busbecq, had doors on which 
was depicted the defeat of the Safavids at £aldiran) in which he amused himself. 
The palace be built for Ibrahim Pasa soon after his accession, however, now the 
Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art, gives a good idea of the grandeur of the 
great stone houses of Istanbul and Galata in the sixteenth century. But palace 
architecture in general is flimsy and subject to rulers' whims and it is to 
Suleyman's pious foundations, the rich endowments of which guaranteed their 
survival, that we must look for a proper idea of Suleyman's architectural 
patronage. 

One of the first buildings Stileyman commissioned was the mosque of 
Selimiye in Istanbul for his late father, Selim I. He then turned his attention to 
Mecca, where he restored the Haram and commissioned waterworks, and to 
Jerusalem, where he set to restore the Haram al-Sharif. The earliest inscription of 
his reign on the Dome of the Rock is dated 1529, evidently just before his 
departure on the Hungarian campaign which culminated in the siege of Vienna; 
this is followed by a series of inscriptions commemorating works on the 
building, mostly of the 1540s, though they continue up to the 1560s, relating 
notably to the revetment of the exterior drum and the octagon with tiles made by 
craftsmen from Tabriz. Meanwhile, in a mere six months in 1536-7 a reservoir 
and a system of fountains were built inside the city; and between 1537 and 1540 
the walls were restored, Uiougb there was little danger to Jerusalem except from 
marauding bands of Bedouins. The Crusader walls, contrary to general belief, 
seem only to have been partially dismantled in 1229, following the treaty 
between the Ayyubid ruler, al-Malik al-Mu'azzam 'Is^ and Frederick of 
Hobenstaufen, and Suleyman's impressively florid inscriptions relate in fact to 
quite minor, piecemeal works. Part of the explanation why works at Jerusalem 
continued so long may be that, as later administrative documents show, men and 
building materials could not be had locally but had to be brought from 
Damascus. 

More important, however, Sin an, the greatest of Ottoman architects and 
an administrative genius, was yet to appear on the scene. He entered the 
Janissaries in 1521 and had a distinguished career in the cavalry and the 
musketeers (ttlfenkfiydn), though interestingly, in view of his appointment as 
court architect (£dwfl mi'mdr) in 1538, not in the engineers. His architectural 
experience seems to have been gained entirely from amateur projects, like the 
wooden bridge he erected over the River Pruth on Suleyman's Moldavian 
campaign of 1 53 1 . Lack of practical engineering experience must only have been 
a minor disadvantage, however, partly because ground plans were often 
stereotyped and architectural elements like vaults, squinches and arch profiles 
were well on the way to being standardised; and partly because safety factors in 
building were extravagantly high. Much of the building operations could 
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therefore be safely let to the masons and jobbing builders the authorities 
employed while SinAn exercised his essential responsibilities, organising and 
costing the labour for the larger works and conscripting and training staff or 
experimenting with new forms of spatial organisation. His achievement was 
immense: 477 buildings are reliably attributed 10 him, many of them still 
standing. 

Among his earliest buildings in Istanbul was a complex ordered by 
SUleyman's beloved wife, Hiirrem Sultan (945/1538-9), with a medrese, a soup 
kitchen and a Koran school for orphans, to which he later added a hospital: there 
is no evidence in its foundation charter that she intended this as a women's 
hospital, though by the seventeenth century, Evliya £elebT reports, it had 
become partly a hospice for destitute women. In 948/1 538-9 he built the tomb of 
Barbarossa at Besjktas, and in 950-1/1543-4 work was begun on the funerary 
mosque of $ehzade Mehmed, Sulevoian's chosen heir. The mosque, which was 
completed in 1548, is, like many of the major mosques of Istanbul, fronted by a 
courtyard: Sinan for the first time accords its front and side entrances the status of 
facades and decorates them as such. 

A series of smaller buildings for viziers and the royal ladies, notably for 
Mihriinah, one of Hurrem's daughters, at UskOdar (late 945/early 1548) was then 
followed by Smart's greatest foundation, Suleymaniye, in the grounds of the Old 
Palace which up to its serious damage by fire in the late 1540s had been the 
private residence of the royal ladies and their households. Following the fire, 
Hiirrem and her attendants moved across to the Topkapi Palace where she was 
installed in wliat was to become the Harem apartments, leaving the Old Palace as 
lodgings for ladies out of favour. Work began in 1550 and continued till after the 
inauguration of the mosque in 1557. A vast area was levelled, men and materials 
were collected from all over die Ottoman Empire, and the detailed account books 
have been brilliantly analysed by the late Omer Liitfi Barkan to give a graphic 
picture of the labor force, pay and recruitment and the day to day progress of 
works. Architecturally the mosque is ac the center of a complex of medreses and 
other institutions of learning, hospitals with provision for teaching as well as 
treatment, a bath and a well - endowed soup kitchen, all supplied with water from 
a complex of dams and collection points in the forest of Belgrade flowing across 
the aqueduct of Volens. These Kirkcesme waterworks were in the eyes of 
Siileyman's successors one of the greatest achievements of his reign. The effect, 
partly determined by the lie of the land, which falls steeply from a central 
esplanade, is to emphasize the great mass of the mosque with its piled up domes, 
entirely without visual obstruction. 

The foundation inscription was composed by the §eyhu!islam, Ebussu'ud 
and executed by the calligrapher Hasan £clebi, the adopted son of Ahmed 
KarahisarT. For the first time in the history of Ottoman architecture Iznik tiles 
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were ordered to decorate the qibla wall. "Specially large" carpets for the mosque 
were ordered from Cairo and the Usak area. And, as the account books and extant 
court orders reveal, (he Janissaries were organised to mount a vast archaeological 
operation to locate and transport fine coloured marbles for the paving, door and 
window jambs and other architectural details of the interior. This operation was 
all the more necessary in that although the Ottoman sultans were fond of marble, 
the quarries on the island of Marmara which had provided most of the marble for 
the Eastern Mediterranean in the ancient world do not appear to have been worked 
between the death of Justinian and the late sixteenth century. 

Possibly the most instructive episode in this search was for four great 
columns of pink Aswan granite for the mosque, which were first located at 
Alexandria in 1550, where a special landing stage had been built to take their 
weight. Orders were given for ships to bring them to Istanbul but it was summer 
1552 before they actually left, during which time the four columns had dwindled 
to two; worse, only one of these arrived in Istanbul. Evidently before this the bad 
news reached the authorities and it was decided that the other pair of columns 
would be found at Baalbek: these were to be transported across the Lebanon on 
wooden sleds and loaded at Tripoli, but again there was a delay and Barkan 
calculates that the earliest they ould have arrived in Istanbul would have been at 
the end of 1553. But again instead of the pair ordered only one arrived! The other 
could have been left behind at Tripoli, or it may have sunk in a winter storm. By 
this lime the columns were urgently needed, so one was hauled from the Kizlasj 
in Istanbul (confusingly, the quarter took its name from the famous, though not 
always reliable, Byzantine Column of Virginity, which was porphyry). 
Puzzlingly, however, the columns used in Suleymaniye are not disparate but four 
of a set. 

This progress, as reconstructed from the account books, the dispatches and 
the complaints which went back and forth across the Mediterranean, sounds most 
disorganised and scarcely Creditable to Sinan; but we learn about it the wrong 
way round. A different complexion is put upon the search by the initial 
stipulation, right at the outset in 1550, of very exact specifications for the 
columns required from Alexandria, at a time when building works proper had 
barely begun. This must be because there was a specimen column available in 
the imperial stores: hence the initial order for four columns from Alexandria. 
When only one column arrived,! the rethought plan, to order two columns from 
Baalbek, also needed to be revised. When only one of these arrived, further 
readaptations were necessary, for the Ottomans found granite too hard to work, 
and their conspicuous position in the mosque made it but of the question to 
conceal differences in height by using capitals or bases of varying heights. These 
heterogenous columns must therefore have been tacitly replaced by a matching 
set which must fortuitously have become available: this would not appear in the 
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accounts since they would have been replaced in the stores by the peripatetic 
columns which had caused so much trouble and delay. 

Among Sinan's other major buildings in Istanbul are two mosques 
famous for their Iznik tilework, that of Rustem Pasa (d. 1561), probably 
completed after his death, and that of another grand vizier, Sokollu Mehmed 
Pasa, completed in 979/1571-2, where the latter is approached dramatically by a 
steep stair from the basement. Though both rather small, with considerable 
standardisation of architectural elements and even materials (timber and blocks of 
stone of standard dimensions and cut arc already prescribed in the SUIeymaniye 
account books) they exhibit Sinan's genius in adapting basic plans to difficult or 
cramped sites. In the latter case the mosque and its appurtenances are on a terrace 
cut from the steep hill which dominates the Kadirga Limam: the elevation is 
almost exaggeratedly tail, as if to match the steep slope behind the building. A 
third Istanbul mosque, for Mihrimah Sultan, the widow of Rustem Pasa, built at 
the Edimekapi between 1562 and 1565, is an experiment in another direction, 
carrying the use of glass in an Ottoman building almost to its architectural 
limits. 

Sinan's activity in planning and supervising building all over the 
Ottoman Empire was immense. On the royal road to Edime, the summer capital 
of the sultans, lie built, for example, a chain of bridges across the lagoons at 
Buyiikcekmece (completed 975/1567-8) following a flood which caught 
Suleyman there in September 1563, and transformed the town of Liileburgaz in 
977/1569-70 with a large covered market, baths and a caravans amy large enough 
to accommodate, travellers stated, 1000 men and their beasts. At Edime itself, 
between 1569 and 1572 he erected what he regarded as his masterpiece, the 
mosque of Selim II. Like the buildings at Liileburgaz, the ampleness of its scale 
demonstrates that his highly compressed foundations at Istanbul were prompted 
by the need to use space to maximum effect. 

Throughout his long career Sinan had shown a preoccupation with the 
structure and plan of Haghia Sophia which, Apiullali Kuran has perspicaciously 
observed, was more of an inspiration to Ottoman architects than it was to be 
Byzantines. In 1 573 he was called upon to strengthen the fabric, and the result of 
these works was the two minarets on the southwest and the northwest. This 
commission was as difficult as any major building project, calling for 
considerable experience in statics, without much guarantee of success. It had an 
interesting, if not wholly successful, sequel, the mosque of Kihc (Ulu() 'Ali 
Pasa on the Bosphorus below Tophane (988/1580-1), which is very much a 
miniature Haghia Sophia: but despite the abundance of windows the dome seems 
to be just too low to let the light in. This exemplifies a tendency that was 
widespread in fifteenth century Mamluk Cairo, to ignore the fact that smaller 
versions even to scale are rarely as effective as the larger buildings ihey copy. 
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Even before his death at an advanced age (his lomb at Siileymariiye is 
dated 996/1587-8) Sinan was a famous personality and was held even by his 
contemporaries as the nonpareil of Ottoman architects. The sheer number of 
buildings he erected, which did more than any builder to give Istanbul its present 
aspect, and his many spatial experiments which left little room to his successors, 
more than justify their encomia and his European reputation. It is more difficult 
to determine how much of a theoretician he was, for he left no treatises and his 
biographers give few judgements on his aesthetic principles. Even with (he 
greatest of his piles like Siileymaniye or Selimiye at Edirne he was evidently 
primarily concerned with the need to create a single interior space without visual 
barriers, and his boldest experiments are less structural man spatial. He was less 
of a Brunelleschi therefore, than an Alberti or Palladio. 

As for Sinan's actual responsibility for die buildings attributed fo him, he 
had a staff of junior architects and contractors, and in a few cases jthe sole 
contribution of the court architect's office may have been a plan, the realization 
of which could be left to the builders on the spot. As court architect, his prime 
responsibility was for the sultan's works, so that, for example, during the 
building of Siileymaniye his constant presence was required to supervise the 
works. For the works at Selimiye he resided alEdime, leaving a deputy in charge 
of current works at Istanbul.. He was, therefore, very probably personally 
responsible for the renovations and repairs for Seltm II in the Topkapi Palace 
following the fire of 972/1 574, when the kitchens were rebuilt and a substantial 
bath was added adjoining the Treasury apartments, and again when Murad III 
refurbished and extended Uic Harem quarters (1578). The considerable scope of 
these alterations makes it difficult to determine what Suleyman himself built 
inside the palace walls, but it was in his reign that the Topkapi Palace was 
transformed from an administrative center, treasury and armory into the sultan's 
residence and that of his ladies. 

By no means all the pious foundations attributed to Sin an were state 
works, at least in the sense that some were for viziers. Was he paid for these over 
and above the per diem of 55 akge he received from the sultan?, It is conceivable 
(hat in the gaps between imperial works he was accorded freedom to take on 
private commissions. But so many viziers were allied by marriage to sultans that 
their works may have counted virtually as the sultan's, not as private 
commissions at all. For they also received special grants o£ Land for the 
endowment of pious foundations and with these doubtless came the services of 
the sultan's architect loo. 
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TECHNOLOGY 

Any survey of technology in tbe reign of Suleyman the Magnificent must 
take account of the passion of his court for European clocks and watches. They 
were less timepieces than elaborate automata, planetaria or mechanical organs, 
often to the detriment of their accuracy, and as the sixteenth century progressed 
they were collected all over Europe, from England to Muscovy. Among early 
pieces designed specifically for the Ottoman market, Marino Sanuto in 1531 
records a gold ring with a minute watch set in the bezel. In 1541 the embassy 
from Ferdinand of Austria suing for peace presented to Sttleyman a magnificent 
silver planetarium which had been made regardless of cost for Maximilian 1. In 
1 543-4 Francois I presented Baibarossa, who was wintering at Toulon, with a 
clock which was also a terrestrial globe and in 1547 he sent to Suleyman a 
combined table fountain and clock made at Lyons. In this same year the Ottoman 
treaty with Austria included a stipulation that the annual tribute (euphemistically 
described as Tiirkenverekrung) should be partly in clocks, which must all be 
novelties: four such clocks were sent the following year, with a clockmaker to 
ensure that they were all in working order when they arrived. 

By the end of SiileymSn's reign clockmakers were probably resident in 
Istanbul, but the regularity with which new clocks arrived from Europe left little 
iucentive to repair broken pieces. Not only was their mechanism elaborate; their 
decoration and manufacture involved the collaboration of goldsmiths, enamellers 
and jewellers as well, and in the latter decades of the sixteenth century the effects 
they employed - elephants with rolling eyes, dancing figures in Turkish costume, 
singing birds and other conceits in rather dubious taste - show little regard for 
Ottoman sensibilities. There are drawings from the early 1 570s for comparatively 
sober clocks for the grand vizier, Sokollu Mchmed Pasa and those destined for 
the sultan may have been deliberately restrained in their effects: for the rest we 
have to reconstruct their appearance from contemporary European inventories or 
chronicles, for even in the great European collections very few of them survive. 

What was die reason for their extraordinary popularity at the courts of 
Suleyman and his successors ? As Busbecq noted, the 'ulemd calculated the times 
of prayer astronomically and instead of the 24 equal hours which were standard 
practice in European clockmaking they divided each day and each night into 12 
hours, so that a European clock would only have told Turkish time properly on 
the equinoxes. Accurate timekeeping for short periods would, moreover, have 
been quite adequately catered for by the Ottoman hourglasses in everyday use. 
They must therefore have admired their rich decoration, their elaborate 
mechanisms and, sometimes, even their jokes, but as toys, not Renaissance 
machines demonstrating the principles of physics. Their influence upon Ottoman 
technology was thus somewhat limited, though their popularity at the court 
certainly stimulated a wider demand for simpler or cheaper watches in Istanbul. 
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Among the pioneers of this movement was a Syrian astronomer, 
TakTtiddtn (1525-85), who ultimately became the director of MurSd Ill's short- 
lived observatory at Tophane and who wrote the only known sixteenth century 
treatise in Europe on the making of weight-driven or spring-driven clocks. 
Suggestions that in his youth he studied in Rome have not been substantiated 
and he must have learned to make his clocks by experimenting on broken 
European clocks in the palace. By 971/1563-4, he reports, he fulfilled an order to 
build a clock showing the Islamic prayer times and the Western months, an 
enterprise of considerable mechanical sophistication. He exploited his theoretical 
treatise in the instruments he made for the Tophane observatory designed for the 
calculation of new star tables to correct those made for Ulugh Beg in Samarkand 
in the mid-fifteenth century. The sad episode of die destruction of the observatory 
in 1579 on the orders of the $eyh(ilisMlm, possibly a panic reaction to the 
appearance of a comet in 1 577-8 which sowed terror in die Ottoman dominions, 
lies outside the scope of the present survey. But the result was the suppression of 
Takiuddin's treatise and his experimental works. 

It is still far too soon, however, to conclude that he was the only 
astronomer of note in Siileyman's reign, and in other branches of sciences we 
still know very little of the herbalists or botanists, pharmacists and surgeons 
who were appointed to the teaching school at Suleymaniye, to the hospital 
endowed by HUrrem Sultan in Istanbul or to the great hospitals of Damascus and 
Cairo. Study of their careers and their works would do much to correct the current 
impression that scientific activity in Siileyman's reign was negligible. As an 
example one may cite a recently published innovative treatise on dentistry, with 
additional information on curing colds and embalming a corpse, written in 
Turkish and with an Arabic preface by Siileyman's chief physician, Moses 
Hamon (c. 1 480- 1 5 54) in the Institute for Medical History at Cerrahpasa in 
Istanbul. Moses Hamon was the son of a Jewish physician from Granada who 
came into the service of Bayezid II and who then accompanied Selim I on his 
Egyptian campaign of 1516-7. He certainly wrote Ottoman Turkish and Aramaic 
and the present manuscript is probably autograph; he also knew Spanish, Persian 
and Hebrew. His treatise is the oldest manual of dentistry in Islam, depending 
partly upon European works, partly on clinical experience and partly upon 
classical Islamic medical treatises, including those of al-Razi, Ibn Sina and 
AbQI-Qasim. 

Moses Hamon's distinction aroused much envy. Eventually he was forced 
into a public disputation with Muslim doctors on the correctness of his treatment 
of Siileyman's chronic gout with opium, was defeated, disgraced and soon 
afterwards died. His considerable library which on his death was valued at more 
than 5,000 ducats was then dispersed. It contained numerous rarities, including an 
illustrated Materia Me die a of Dioscorides made in 512 AD for the Byzantine 
princess, Juliana Anicia. Though Busbecq complains in his letters thai it was too 
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expensive for him to buy, it found its way into the Habsburg collections and is 
now one of the jewels of the Nationalbibliothek in Vienna. 

The tlieological sciences also flourished in the reign of Suleyman the 
Magnificent, most probably under the stimulus of opposition to the militant 
Shi' ism of Safavid Iran, though that may ultimately have hardened the attitude of 
the 'litemd to secular innovation. Conspicuous among the theologians was 
Ebussu'ud Efendt, the seyhillisldm of Sulcyman for almost thirty years. His 
efforts to harmonise Ottoman administrative law (kdn&ri) with the teaching of the 
shari'a, a considerable achievement which is discussed elsewhere in the present 
volume, are an interesting demonstration of the openmindedness of certain of the 
Ottoman 'tdetnd in this period. He was a competent poet, particularly in Arabic 
and did important services to Ottoman popular culture in declaring officially that 
the Karagoz theatre with its shadow puppets and the Divdn of Hafiz were both 
consistent with the practice of orthodox Islam. 

FLORICULTURE 

A significant feature of culture in (he reign of SUleyman the Magnificent, 
noted by most Europeans and even in some official documents of his reign, is 
the importance of flowers in gardens, in poetry and in ait The floral vocabulary 
of Ottoman poetry — roses, hyacinths, lilies, violets, jasmine, peonies, tulips 
with its rich symbolism was held in common with Persian literature and 
doubtless is heavily indebted to it; but there is litde evidence for advanced 
floriculture in contemporary Safavid Iran. 

There is a well known letter in Feridun's MUnsedt ordering half a million 
hyacinth bulbs from the hills behind 'Aziz in North Syria for the imperial 
gardens (Would they all have been of the same kind? Perhaps that did not 
matter.), and orders from the Ottoman archives relate to the planting of rose 
bushes and fruit trees in the palace gardens at Edime; but there is no surviving 
six teen th- century Ottoman manual of gardening. We must therefore look 
elsewhere for information, to European travellers and to the representation of 
flowers in Ottoman art. Of the travellers Pierre Belon du Mans (in Turkey in the 
1540s) and Busbecq, the Austrian ambassador in the 1550s and early 1560s, are 
the most valuable. The former has a short chapter in his Observations de 
plusieurs singularitez on (he Turks' favourite flowers, iris, carnation, tulip, lily 
(Lilium pomponium, the red Turk's cap lily) and Prunus, which he noted were 
sold as cut flowers and which indeed appear on the float drawn by the florists of 
Istanbul in their procession in the Hippodrome before Murad III in 1582 depicted 
in the S&rn&me. Belon also describes the flower markets, where hawkers sold 
bulbs or rare plants from remote parts of the Ottoman Empire, many of which 
were introduced into Western Europe in the sixteenth century and cultivated as 
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florists' flowers, though, probably, few of them were already of cultivated 
varieties. 

Ottoman Turkey is particularly associated with the history of the tulip. 
The word derives from dlllbend ("turban"), which suggests large oval double 
flowers, as with the modem garden Turban Ranunculus, themselves originally 
forms of Ranunculus asialkus cultivated in Ottoman Turkey. 

The source of the report that Busbecq introduced the tulip to Europe is not 
bis letters but the Rariorum Plantarum Historia of Charles de l'Escluse (Carol us 
Clusius) (Antwerp 1601), who states that seed and small bulbs of Tulipa 
"praecox" (Clusius 1 species arc not of course, Linnaean) were brought or sent 
from Istanbul and left with him by Busbecq in 1569, when he bad been away 
from Turkey for almost seven years. It was intensely cultivated from 1575 
onwards and five years or so later, when the bulbs had been brought to flowering, 
a spectacular variety of colors had been raised. They were evidently hybrids, 
which gives an indication that in Turkey they were cultivars, not from the wild, 
since Clusius notes some forms were closer to Tulipa "serotina" or to T. 
"dubia\ the latter possibly the modern Tulipa praestans. But of course, Clusius 
and his contemporaries were already familiar with the genus Tulipa. Mis attention 
had been drawn to it many years previously by the Italian naturalist, Ulysse 
Aldrovandini, who had sent him Tulipa appenina from Bologna and T. 
narbonnensis from the C6vennes. In the 1570s and 1580s Clusius introduced yet 
other kinds of tulip from Istanbul, mostly sent at his request by the Habsburg 
ambassador, David Ungnad, as well as double narcissi, double anemones, double 
ranunculi, giant fritillarics, Turk's cap lilies, irises, hyacinths, Crocus vermis and 
the quaintly misnamed S cilia peruviana, which came not from Peru but from 
Turkey or Persia (pervdne in Ottoman Turkish and in Persian means "moth" or 
"elegant young man"). Although some of these must have been new species 
most were not botanical but commercial innovations, showing both the extent of 
Ottoman floriculture and the vigorous reaction of the Istanbul market to increased 
demand from European naturalists. 

As for the naturalistic flowers in art it is scarcely a coincidence that in 
Europe the period 1550-70 saw ihe rise of printed illustrated botanical works, the 
illustrations of which circulated widely. Clusius' own Historia plantarum 
rariorum gives particular attention to bulbous species and in spite of the plants 
flooding into Europe from the New World and the Indies is far more interested in 
Asian and Near Eastern species. Though for the moment it must remain 
conjecture the occurrence of, for example, naturalistic Gentian stems on Iznik 
wares and of other plants of greater botanical than horticultural interest in 
illumination may well derive from published European engravings of them. In 
illumination this naturalism is most striking in two manuscripts of Suleyman's 
verse, the Divdn-t Muhibbt, both dated 1566, one with waxed stencilled marginal 
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ornament (Tbpkapi Palace Library R. 738 miik), including violets, tulips, 
narcissi, irises, Turk's cap lilies, Dianthus, roses, hollyhocks, Prunus, Centaurea 
(Sweet Sultan) or some other composite, Lychnis chalcedonica, hyacinths and 
primroses. The latter (Istanbul University Library T 5467), even more 
sumptuously illuminated, by Kara Menu, at this point the chief of Suleyman's 
decorators (semaki0}Qn), lias comparable marginal decoration more elaborately 
executed, and exquisite floral vignettes between each poem. 

None of even this rich variety, however, can compare with paper collages 
in two albums (Istanbul University Library F. 1426; Vienna, Nationatoibtiothek, 
Cod. mi xL. 313), the latter made for Murad III in 1572 before his accession as 
sultan and (he former conceivably made for Siileyman. They represent gardens in 
spring or early summer, with flowering trees, flowering vines and a rich 
undergrowth of bulbous and herbaceous plants, of both the standard varieties ami 
species like cyclamen, crocuses or colchicums, Ranunculus, Judas trees, 
columbines, delphiniums or larkspurs, lilacs, anemones and Muscari, which are 
rarely depicted elsewhere in Ottoman painting. Practically all those shown are 
spring flowering, and are doubtless die pictorial equivalent of the celebration of 
spring in lyric poetry. What did an Ottoman garden look like in autumn? It is 
probably no accident that by the reign of Siileyman (he art of paper flowers was 
also highly developed, making it possible to liave lilacs, tulips and hyacinths all 
the year around. 



CONCLUSION 

Siileyman the Magnificent may not have been more devoted to the arts 
than his predecessors and, for example, Murad Ill's commissions for the imperial 
library were on a far greater scale. But his reign was distinguished by unlimited 
means and by the fact that his conquests tapped a far larger reservoir of skilled 
craftsmanship. 

Colossal expenditure on war, politics or the arts has always brought out 
the censoriousness of historians. Siileyman has suffered no less than the 
eighteenth century European monarchs conventionally called "the Great," who 
perhaps merited the title less than he, and has been charged with being ultimately 
the cause of the decline of the Ottoman Empire. But the drain in money and men 
to the Ottoman Empire in the 1560s was still more than balanced by the 
devsjrmc, by prisoners or conscripts, by tribute and by colossal booty from 
victorious campaigns. The social structure was systematized, the bureaucracy was 
powerful, and if it did not always perfectly respond to the needs of the Ottoman 
administration of what other system can better be said? SUleyman's successors 
were of lesser stature, but it would be absurd to argue that his prodigality, rather 
than their errors, was directly responsible for disasters like that of Lepanto in 
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1571. Suleyman's reign marks the cultural apogee of the classical age of the 
Ottoman Empire. To suggest that his expenditure on patronage of the arts would 
have been better diverted to reinforcement of the Ottoman army or navy amounts 
to historical impertinence. 
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ART AND CREATIVE THINKING IN THE REIGN 
OF SOLEYMAN THE LAWGIVER 



Godfrey GOODWIN 



This paper is concerned with creative thinking in the art and architecture of the 
Ottoman court and with the role of Kanuni (the Lawgiver) Siileyman as a patron. 
In this context it is to be stressed thai a great patron cannot influence the culture 
of bis state single-handed any more than he can codify and establish new laws 
without the work of sophisticated jurists or achieve victories on die battle field 
without generals. What matters is bis example and what also mattered in the 
16th century was the accumulation of wealth and its dispersal without which 
costly albums and monuments cannot be achieved: 1 

These considerations are relevant to any assessment of the creative 
importance of Siileyman, but not because he may be denigrated or belittled, as an 
individual of singular energy and intellectual enterprise for the greater part of his 
reign. Yet the florescence of the arts in his time and after should be recognized to 
be product of previous decades. Nor was this renaissance fully achieved before his 
death since both the greater Ottoman miniatures and the ultimate achievement of 
Ottoman architecture were to come after he had died in 1566, far from home in 
his royal tent 

Or was it far from home? During his reign of 46 years more ilian ten were 
spent on campaign or in winter quarters 2 while we have no clear idea how much 
time he spent on short visits to here or there including the minimal week of 
hunting along the road to Edime to stay at the palace there which was in effect a 
magnificent hunting lodge infinitely preferable as a residence to the old palace or 
the new one (now called Topkapi Sarayi) in the capital. Yet for better or for 



Even Peter the Great encouraged his wealthier subjects to imitate his building program and, 
whatever. the mobility may have done, nouveaiu riches under Louis XIV were palrons in their own 
right if on. a more modest scale. 

2 At least 20 months on the Persian expedition of 1548-9 and 23 months including two winters 
on thai of 1553-3. See D. E. Pitcher. A Historical Geography of the Ottoman Empire (Loadon, 
1972), pp. 1 1 1-2. . .. 
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worse the huge cosmopolis of Kostantiniyye, erstwhile Byzantium or 
Constantinopolis and today Istanbul, 3 was the heart of his dominions, the mouth 
of the dragon in the opinion of his enemies but of a gentler creature when viewed 
from within, one thai grazed the meadows of learning and poetry and established 
universal justice. Contemplating the thronged lanes and markets one is brusquely 
aware of the struggle for power between the various social forces of a plethora of 
people bound by their strictly regulated station in life: the ruling elite divided 
between the fading aristocracy of long free Moslems and those products of (he 
"Enderfin College" and other royal schools from which the ruling majority, 
culled by the dev$irme system at first from the Balkans but later from Anatolia 
too, emerged triumphantly after the conquest in 1453; 4 the judiciary and teachers 
who were for a time divided between the usual fundamentalists and the more 
liberal group of mathematicians and physicians in the budding; the guilds with 
their essentially conservative function; 5 foreign merchants now not only 
Venetian or Genoese; and, not least* widows and orphans. And above all these 
like yeast, yet kept under most of the time, was the sometimes bloody mob such 
as (be dung scavengers of Yedikule who threatened (he peace of the ciLy as laie as 
1826. 

It was a city all too self-sufficient at times with its orchards and market 
gardens and the produce of the sea, retaining a contempt for Anatolia which had 
been traditional from Byzantine times as long ago as the Fathers of the Church, 
who wrote of it as a land of mud and dust from which to escape: just as (he 
swollen population of the great cities of modern Turkey testify nowadays. 

But as with 19th century Paris, in this conglomeration of disparate 
influences power was forged while rights were preserved — or more or less — 
for the sultan's diversity of subjects, 6 and sultans were pretty diverse themselves 
if one treats maternal origins with their due respect — diversity of trades and 
skills of talents and (raining, because of the disparate religions and sects within 
religions, not to count the arrivals and departures of dervishes, European envoys 
and traders and the farrago of seamen in a port greater than Marseilles in its 
commercial importance. Such diversity, however, was seen as a whole by the 
administration which was also concerned for Anatolia and the whole empire in a 
way (hat the citizen in his selfishness was not. It was not just, say, that the 
office of chief architect kept a register of villages with skilled craftsmen on 



The last offices of government had been removed therein the reign of his father, Seliml. 
4 S. Shaw, 1 History of the Oitontan Empire and Modern Turkey, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1976). p. 58. 
5 Ibid. p. 147. 

^The saltan's re'dyd or flock. See H. Inalcilc, The Ottoman Empire. The Classical Age, 1300-1600 
(London, 1973). p. 67. 
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wbom to call 7 and also where supplies of marble might be had: 8 the keeping of 
registers was the outward expression of an inward conviction that a unified vision 
of the empire was essential. Istanbul, therefore, for so long as economic 
prosperity sustained it — and even in times of recession the city had some of its 
own momentum to bolster the depression — contributed to the intellectual 
achievements of the age. There were the students who went to the colleges on 
their merits and broke down the rigid hereditary barriers put up by the wealthiest 
judicial families and (here was the populace who enjoyed that popular art and the 
festivities 9 which were the essential undergrowth out of which the great plane 
trees of court artists and architects were to grow. 

One aspect of the unity between court and populace was to be maintained 
during Suleyman's reign. On bis accession, he lived across the city from Topkapi 
Sarayi. Although he had many pavilions there in which to pass the night 
including the grand Cinili Kosk built by Mehmed II, nonetheless he rode to and 
from his residence to the seat of government four or five days in a week. The 
Ottoman House's right to the sultanate grew from popular support in the 14th 
century and some vestiges of those days of brotherhood and of the sultan walking 
among his people remained. 10 Any subject still had the right to petition his 
sultan al his stirrup and this right was exercised during the 16th century 
whenever the monarch rode in public. There is the well-known miniature of the 
old woman complaining to Suleyman, when he was hunting in the Balkans, of 
his soldiers robbing her. 11 It was significant acknowledgement recorded in the 
royal records that this right had not been abrogated. The right was, however, 
highly inconvenient as the late Susan Ski 11 iter demonstrated in her account of the 
ladies-in-waiting to Catherine of Medici 12 when their mother pestered sultan and 
grand vezir morning and night to bring back her daughters who were happily 
married into the French nobility after having had the luck, as it proved, to be 
captured and sold by Christian pirates. 13 The mother persisted day after day, both 



7 0. L. Barkan, Suleymatuye Cam'i ve fitfaati, 2 vols. (Ankara, 1972-9) for a full accouol. 

^See also J. M. Rogers, "The State and ihe Arts in Ottoman Turkey." in International Journal of 

Middle Eastern Studies, IA (1962): 283-313. 

^Never more so than with circumcision festivals from Ihe humble to Ihe sultan, or with the guild 
processions. See Evliya Celebi, tr. J. von Hammer, Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. (London, 1834), I: 104-250. 

the anonymous Ottoman Chronicle quoted in B. Lewis, Islam, Vol. I (New York, 1974), 
pp. 135-6. 

11 Woman complaining to Suleymfin when hunting, Suleymanndme. Also see Celebi Sultan 
Mehmed punishing thieves for stealing honey on the way to the Wallachia campaign in Nakjtag 
'Osm&n's Hunernam£. 

^S. A. Skillilei, "Catherine de Medici's Turkish ladies-in-waiting; a dilemma in Franco- Ottoman 
diplomatic relations," io Turcica, VII (1975): 188-204. 

l^R. Haiton, George I (London, 1978), p. 100. Mehmed was made Baron Konigstreu in the 
peerage of Hanover in 1716 and Mustafa was his personal valeL Both appear in the fresco on the 
grand staircase at Kensington Palace, London. 
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French and Ottoman governments were perplexed and embarrassed and the grand 
vezir was driven to have a postern gate made by which he could leave and enter 
the palace unaccosted. 

A considerable Tire at the Old Palace enabled Hurrem to achieve the 
transfer of the sultan's harem to the Topkapi Palace and enabled women to hold 
that position of power and patronage which they were to maintain into the 19th 
century. 14 With this the jigsaw is complete for it cannot be doubted that Hurrem, 
the wife of the sovereign, Mmrimah, his daughter, and later, — since Hurrem 
predeceased her husband — the predominant female figure during the reign of her 
brother, Sefim IT, and many others lo come were women of determined character 
who had opinions about art just as much as they had political ambitions and the 
will to achieve their aims. There is no reason to suppose that the hospital and 
mosque built for Hurrem, her complex at Avretpazan, or her noble bath complex 
at Ayasofya was built for this remarkable woman without her being consulted or 
without her journeying to inspect the work. 15 And this would be true of 
MihrimSh who built two mosque complexes in Istanbul and another for her 
husband, Riistem Pasha, apart from various endowments outside the capital. 16 
This is also true of the beautiful mosque of Sokollu Mehmed Pasha at Kadirga 
where his wife, Esma Gevher Sultan, 17 was not likely to have shown no 
interest. 18 

It only remains to descend the scale. Grand vezirs like Frenk Ibrahim 
Pasha or Rtistem Pasha were men of great wealth. 19 The first brought back a 
fortune from his successful viceroyalty of Egypt where it should be noted he set 
taxation and judicial procedures on an acceptable course; the second achieved his 
fortune through a venality that was to rot the structure of (he Ottoman state. All 
grand vezirs and lesser officers of state were endowed with widespread lands with 
revenues that could maintain them in the dignity of their office, indeed in 
splendour, and to a lesser degree this system descended rank by rank to the 
humble timar of a retired army officer. These estates were not hereditary but 
reverted to the crown which was an incitement to the temporary trustee to spend 



op. cit., p. 78 et seq. N. M. Penzer, The Harem (London, ,1936). plausibly suggests 
(on p. 135) c. 1541 as the dale when the Harem moved from the Old to the Topkapi Palace. 

Complex, Avretpazan, completed by Sinln 1539. Her splendid bath complex at 
Ayasofya built by Sio£n (1556/7) has been (he subject of a long and painstaking restoration. 
^Mihrimah Mosque at Oskudar, 154B, Riistem Pasha Mosque, 1561-2, Mihrimah Mosque at 
Edirnekapi, c. 1562-5: all by Sinan. 
l7 Sokollu Mehmed Pasha complex. Kadirga. 1571-2, Sinan. 

1 "Married 1564. See A. Alderson, Tlte Structure of the Ottoman Dynasty (Ann Arbor and Oxford, 
1956), Table XXXI. 

19 Sec Shaw, History, p. 90; H. A, R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic Society and the West (Oxford, 
1950) p. 178, n. 1 
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the revenues and not husband capital for their improvement. Spending, alas, is 
beneficial to the arts. 

This was a society which included artists and craftsmen escaping 
devastation or impoverished courts, where for so long as victories brought in 
booty and tribute it was almost impossible for art not to flourish. There was a 
natural impetus which was difficult to slow down even later when wits were 
sharpened and standards achieved through informed criticism built up little by 
little during Suleyman's reign. 

It is said that of all the arts calligraphy is the most respected among 
Moslems. This respect is due to a skill which was dedicated to recording the 
ordinances of God, but this is not to limit its importance in secular times for it 
followed as the night the day that only the finest work was acceptable to the 
patron or more significantly to the calligrapher himself. Fine works fetched great 
sums but they were only fine because tradition had no mercy on the student who 
did not possess, firstly, aptitude and, secondly, devotion. Nor was it conceivable 
that there could be such a booby, not even if he were a sultan like Bayezid 20 II or 
Suleyman himself 21 or Murad III. 22 In an aesthetic sense, calligraphy was 
hereditary with an ancestral tree of great masters just as the laying on of liands 
carried the papacy back to St. Peter. The Ottoman school traced its line back to 
Yakut who himself bad his own ancestory. Among the greatest of these 
descendents was Hamdullah whom Bayezid I brought from Amasya when he 
came to the throne in 1481 and whose inkwell he was proud to hold. 23 
Hamdullah was to die in 1519 but he left excellent pupils to succeed him. 24 
Foremost was Ahmed Kara hi sari who lived on until the age of 90 in 1556. 
Although die great calligraphic roundels in the Siileymaniye mosque once 
attributed to bim were probably the work of his students and, in any case have 
been several times restored, there seems to doubt that the designs were worked 
out by him. His influence is best preserved in the pounced Iznik panels on the 
mibrab wall of the same mosque and, later on, on the fabulous waterfall of 
brilliant ceramic which is the mibrab wall of the mosque of Sokollu Mehmed 
Pasha at Kadirga. The inventiveness lies in the creation of large wheels of words 
where the name of God acts as if it were the spokes that make die wheel of 
fortune possible, achieving an inscription of unprecedented vitality. Not thai 
Ottoman calligraphy was not and did not continue down into this century to be 
remarkable for its vigor. It is manifest in the panels over the windows of the 



2U A. Schimmel. Calligraphy and Islamic Culture (New York. 1984), p. 71. 
21 Ibid. p. 72. 
22 Ibid. p. 72. 
23 Ibid, p. 23. 
24 Ibid, p. 24. 
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major mosques of the 1 6th century such as those of SfiLeymaniye, Sokollu 
Mebmed Pasha, Rtistem Pasha and, in particular, of the Selimiye at Edime. 

Calligraphers created new forms of script during Suleyman's reign or at 
least variations on old forms 25 but the art had been long established in the 
Ottoman manner and the manuscripts written before Suleyman came to the 
throne were already of the finest quality. There was new excellence to achieve 
with the tughras, the embellished signatures of the monarchs, equivalent to the 
great seals of European monarchs. The issuing of firmans or edicts in councils of 
great importance developed two aspects of interest. 26 The divan or court script 
evolved because words had to crowd one upon the other in order to avoid 
insertions by the unscrupulous. 27 This resulted in lines of words like enchanted 
canoes travelling from one margin to the other. The tughra grew until it could 
assume majestic proportions which needed several sheets of vellum to be joined 
expertly together. These would then be embellished with floral designs of an 
exquisite refinement to cradle to forceful design the imperial name and titles with 
capitals in full sails resulting in very real works of art. 

Because it was the most significant of the arts, calligraphy pervaded every 
material and surface in Moslem life. Helmets and swords, magical talismanic 
garments, crockery and all walls and windows were as liable to inscription as 
western streets are liable to grafuti. In earlier periods an illiterate potter might 
inscribe gibberish faut-de-mieux. In ibe 16th century, inlaid Koran boxes 
represent an emerging design with Italian ate echoes which also spread to thrones 
and other furniture. They were margined by inscriptive bands which were 
unusually small and elegant but still vigorous. It coud not be otherwise as we 
have seen when the all-pervading necessity for calligraphic excellence could never 
dull the significance of the word of God: an attitude totally opposed to the 
interest in typographic design and other qualities — which most readers of 
newspapers in the western world do not think to observe. News is transitory; 
decoration fades: but the name of God is everlasting and never decorative any 
more than the fierce countenance of a Byzantine Pantocrator or any other icon 
was decorative even at its most imitative since imitation was the aorta of its 
purpose which was the transmission of faith. So with a chosen Islamic script 
imitation of the greatest models was imperative. Materialist preoccupation with 
forgery was meaningless in both forms of art since in the eyes of God there is no 
bastardy. 

The alif that proclaims (he actuality of Allah is a formidable, if it is not 
terrible in the sense of terribilitd, statement of the Alpha and Omega, time past 



'Ibid, p. 71 and p. IS for the example of icazet. 
^Osmanh Padifah Firmanlan. (London, 1986), pp. 2-3. 
'ibid, No. 14, pp. 52-3. 
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and present and to come. Any elegance in the Lettering, and perfection of balance 
in the design were subordinate to this overriding force. It can hardly be by 
accident that (he alifis a dramatic letter as is evident in KarablsarTs wheels of the 
universe and this makes it a weapon in the armory of aesthetics as well as a 
spade in the garden of the Moslem soul. It is not necessary to be a believer to 
feel how strongly the white wording on panels of Iznilc tiles runs across the blue 
ground 28 and how much of the force of the design is due to the divine nature of 
the message, known by heart or not, made palpable by (he thrust of the alifs. 

The form of the calligraphic styles had been established before Siileyman 
came to the throne but ideas continued to develop even with this most 
conservative of art forms. They were to modify these forms and continue to 
vitalize the art which was never to lose its inventiveness under the Ottomans. In 
other arts there was to be much more than this because theirs was the far greater 
freedom from fundamental constraints. 

For here the claim is made (hat during Suleyman's reign individuals 
emerged as they had not emerged even under Mehmed II, the most westward 
looking of all the sultans. That they could never reach that freedom of thought 
prerequisite for (he emergence of great individuals is witnessed by the scantiness 
of the personal records such as letters or diaries left behind them. Nonetheless, it 
was a period, however brief, when it was possible for a mind to shrug its 
shoulders and look around in a manner that, religion and its absolutes had not 
permitted before. 

In painting this meant the emergence of a clear-cut Ottoman style out of a 
matrix compounded of Herat and other schools. With ceramics and textiles it 
followed that designs were created that had digested past influences from China to 
Byzantine lands. Fabrics, for example, permitted the use of ever bolder and more 
self-confident displays producing sun-spanned symbolic robes 29 for ceremonial 
occasions quite other than the handsome patterns deriving from Sassanian and 
Byzantine eagles, the vine spirals of the universal Golden Horn type, cintamani 
waves and globes and so on; a dozen of which can be catalogued as routine from 
an inspecbon of the kaflans in the Silleymdnndme* 0 along with the interesting 
uniform gold embroidered blue and red of the royal court or the luscious watered 
silk of the $eyi}-U'l-fsl&m and the kAtft'askers. 



Or less frequently blue letters' on a white ground. Both examples were often sparkling with 
flowers. The connection between calligraphy and the garden of Paradise was important. 
29 H. Tezcan and S. Deliba$, tr. M. R. Rogers, The Topkapi Palace Museum: costumes, 
Embroideries and Textiles (London, 1986), Plate 20 and p. 48. Probably reign of SelTm II- But 
No. 14 of giant velvet Uilips on gold lame may be from SuleymSn's period. 
3 ^E. Atil, Suleymarutame. the Illustrated History of Siileyman the Magnificent (New York, 
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When SOleymdn came to the throne Ottoman miniature painting bad still 
to create its own image although portraiture was never to be forgotten as an 
element nor the integral importance of people and event as opposed to what must 
have seemed to be the increasingly decadent elegance and sweetness of the limpid 
colorscapes of the Persian schools. The painters were a motley lot as listed by 
Dr. Aul or elsewhere 31 arriving from the west as well as from the east and 
possibly at some time kept apart. 32 The digestion of these disparate influences 
was to last the whole reign long and SuleymAn was not to see the synthesis 
eventually achieved. His Stileymdnndme was an impressive essay in the visual 
sense but only truly Ottoman with respect to its marginal decoration. It was not 
a work to compare with those of such masters as Lokman 33 and his history of 
Sultan Stileyman nor with the Nu$retndme of Mustafa 'All that were to come 
later in the century. 34 

There are elements deliberately copied or, rather, learnt by rote and even 
passages added by apprentices who, one hopes, were employed on painting 
monotonous rows of tufts of grass which are the braille of Persian miniatures 
but which, alas, have nothing to say. This grass must surely have been 
mechanically stippled on by oddly unobservant subordinates, to boot, for it can 
climb up towers and castle walls, confusing hills with architecture, and in some 
instances grow on doors. 35 People, however, the life blood of the Ottoman 
miniaturist revolution thai they are, seem as if painted by someone quite apart, 
almost as if cutouts pasted on 36 This is also true of some of the details of river 
banks and flowers sheared by whoever silvered the water by which they grow. 
Sometimes courtiers can float like somewhat solid spooks because tile floors and 
dadoes merge because they were not understood in architectural terms 37 

Here, again, set patterns derivative from Persian traditions are imperfectly 
applied and again one is driven to believe that these monotonous details, whether 
copied or not, were delegated to junior painters. This is not simply a problem of 
different concepts of perspective nor even of weak training in handling Islamic 



H. Stchoukine. La peinture turque, pan I (Paris. 1966), pp. 25-26. Al SOleyman's accession ten 
masters were working id the saray studios since the reign of his grandfather, B&yezid II. Sin more 
aod sit students joined it under Selfm I and 13 new masters were recruited between 1520 and 1525. 
Several were Persian including three from Tabriz. Four were sons of Persians, from Isfahan. Two 
Rumis had worked first in Amasya. There were also two Albanians, a Circassian, a Moldavian and 
14 Turks. The students included a Hungarian. In 1558 there were 28 Turks led by Kara Memi, the 
best student of $fihkuli, seven Persians mostly from Tabriz, one Hungarian and one Frank. 
■^Possibly rightly judging by the internecine squabbles of art historians today. 
33 Chester Beatty library. No 413, Folio 10. 
34 TPL, H. 1365, 33 b. 

3 ^Au], dos 13 and 30: The siege of Rhodes and the Divan meeting, for examples among several. 
36 Ibid. See Suleyman's accession (No. 1) or receiving the ruby cap (No. 57) among several 
scenes. 

3 ^Which casts doubts on the authenticity of any of the architectural details in palace scenes. 
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perspective nor of undigested influences from similar Byzantine concepts which 
were readily understood and applied when artists needed to cope with birds' eye 
views of towns. If Byzantine perspective were out of tune with that of the 
emerging Florentine vision of the later 14th century and after it was never weak 
in aim or in the geometries required to achieve that particular all-embracing 
oversight of events, events that need not be simultaneous. In the Slileym&nnAme 
the artist often selected as if by spotlight that central action round which 
peripheral events could occur and it is noteworthy that due to Persian influence 
lesser figures are often as unobservant of the central event as were our apprentices 
with their tufts or grass. This aloofness was eliminated when Ottoman 
miniatures came to maturity. 

While some of the scenes in the Stileymfinndme fail to create a sense of 
buildings being three-dimensional, in particular when depicting castles, others 
do: most often when showing a town 38 proving that some of the painting team 
were aware of compacted and solid form. For this reason it has been long a very 
reasonable deduction that a scene such as that showing the recruitment by boys 
for the dcv§irme in a Balkan village with its grassy platform and also its 
faithfully recorded background village, each decidedly three-dimensional, was the 
work of an artist with western roots. 39 But it must be remembered that Christian 
art in Istanbul and the Balkans as opposed to Italy was still Byzantine, a fact of 
which painters in Istanbul could hardly have been unaware unless blinded by an 
improbable and universal degree of pigheadedness. 

It is also notable that the Silleymdnndme has traces of that sense of 
humor or of the comic which, along with the Karagoz and the Orta Oyunu, 
fireworks and buffoonery, were lively elements in Ottoman society. In this 
context it is permissable to study the simple curve of a character's lips, the 
inflection of an eyebrow or a tell-tale gesture. Nor should a magnifying-glass be 
applied simply to human features or fingers. It should also survey the heads of a 
large number of horses, often the most alert among the spectators of a scene, and 
also other animals even if they are the victims of a hunt. 40 

Less amusingly, there is also a concern for detail so that the historian can 
establish who carried a mace or the importance of headgear rather than any pattern 
on a robe as distinction of rank: 41 whereas flora had no relation to the scene but 



"Aul. Not at Estonibelgrad (No. 45) nor Budi (No. 26), but all the rest. The one castle which 

has three-dimensional strength is the only Persian example (No. 37). 

39 Ibid, no. 3. The frescoes on exterior walls are well recorded as are the shingles on the roofs. 

40 Ihid. p. 210. J. M. Rogers, op. cit., when writing of the miniature of Louis II in council 

remarks that some figures are shown as grotesques. 

4 ^Rogers, op. cit.. for a full discussion of this robe, p. 48. 
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were copied from Persian tradition down to the streams worn like ribbons of 
orders of chivalry over (he shoulders of hills. 

The tooling of the cover of the Stileym&nn&me is an early example of the 
sdz style. 42 Refined by §ahkuh and by Kara Memi, his foremost student, this 
style of the magic wood where the fanciful dragons dwell to the great glory of 
Ottoman drawing, as it proved, suited the Ottoman taste for colour and free 
movement. That the freedom was illusory can be seen in any medium where the 
style appears. The fabulous robe of Prince Bayezid, for example, is not an 
entanglement of flowers and leaves in darkness but a carefully evolved 
composition. The style transformed Iznik pottery and kindred centres at an ideal 
moment. It rid itself of the rigorous Islamic patterns richly used under the 
Seljuqs and digested the influence of Chinese blue and white porcelain (with the 
exception of the vine). It had abandoned the slim lines of the spinning circles of 
the Golden Horn style which was to linger on in the decoration of firmans, for 
example. Large flowers had been used dramatically on plaies. Now at the end of 
Suleyman's reign, it adopted the sdz style along with that red for which Iznik was 
envied. 

It was not just that reds and greens in themselves gave a new dynamic to 
the Iznik palette nor that designs in the new style were slavishly copied for they 
were modified to fill the round shape of a dish or the cylindrical body of a jug. It 
was that there was a new liveliness in the elements of the design that endowed 
leaves or tulips with a vitality which was inspiring. Indeed, there was a fertile 
recklessness in (he snapping of a stem so that it might fit a composition. It was 
during Suleyman's reign that panels of tiles were created to adorn the wall of his 
mosque. There red flourishes and the work is of excellent quality but (he floral 
patterns are small in comparison with the area that must be covered whereas the 
inscriptive panels and, above all, the roundels, ride triumphantly. In the 
memorial mosque of Rtistem Pasha the cladding of piers and gallery walls created 
a series of related panels sometimes curiously like dress lengths and always 
interesting in the particular. But the interior of an important mosque requires a 
grander sense of unity and bolder designs. Once again, the flowering of Iznik 
panels was to follow alter the death of the sultan 43 but this is not to rob him of 
his importance as the sower of the seed. 

To turn to architecture is to turn to Sinan about whom some very basic 
facts are known or partly known. Fortunately his major monuments are still 



^For a full discussion of this style in Ottoman art see W. Denny, "Dating Ottoman Turkish 
Works in (he Saz Style." Muqamas, 1 (1963). 

43 The great tnihrab wall of the Sokollu Mehmed Pasha Mosque, Kadirga, Istanbul; the garden' 
seen through arches outside the pavilion of Murad III at Topkapi Palace; the panels in the lurbe of 
SGleymfin himself. All these are some examples among many. 
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standing together with many lesser works which, although inevitably altered in 
the course of 400 years, have only suffered superficially. It is therefore possible 
to perceive the development of his mind through his buildings in a way which is 
impossible with a host of lesser artists and architects. 

A brief survey of Ottoman architecture before Sinan is intended to show 
how logically and almost implacably Ottoman architecture developed for the 250 
years which were to culminate in the great university complex of the 
Suleymaniye in Istanbul. Without this introduction it is difficult to understand 
the extent and scale of the revolution which Sinan carried out in the second half 
of the 16th century or how his genius emerged from the chrysalis of the classical 
style which he himself had perfected with SiUey man's complex. Yet the 
monumental dome of that mosque round which the colleges and charitable 
buildings were set was no more and no less clear in its symbolism than the first 
cubes surmounted by hemispheres which were the first Ottoman mosques and 
which were no bigger than rooms. Of the mosque of Ertogrul at Sogilt nothing 
but the foundations and the well remain that arc original but this was the earliest 
Ottoman mosque which we know." 14 The prayer hall is so small that it must 
have been difficult for more than twenty men to assemble and perform their 
devotions all at the same time there. Such was the intimate nature of the emirate 
at its inception. But the meaning of the four-square room that is the world and of 
the dome that for all religions can only mean the sky, heaven, eternity or any 
approximation or combination of these is obvious. 

The early Ottomans were to build innumerable village mosques which 
have either vanished or been rebuilt because the simple materials perished but a 
sufficient number of monuments erected with good quality brick or fine 
limestone survive to show that however the theme may have varied, recesses 
created within the thickness of wall as with the mosque of Orhan at Bilecik, for 
example, this symbolic unit was invariable until the 16th century. 

It was therefore logical to suppose if a single unit with as wide a span of 
dome as local craftsmen could achieve was not large enough to contain a growing 
Moslem congregation at noon on Friday — and by the 15th century the builders' 
abilities had been stretched as far as they could go without risking a collapse 
such as had happened often enough in Europe — then the logical step was to add 
a second domed unit of similar size and this indeed happened with early mosques 
in Bursa and later that of Gedik Ahmed Pasha at Afyon, 45 of Mahmud Pasha at 
Istanbul, 46 or Bayezid II at Amasya. 47 With the Ulu Cami or Great Mosque at 



totally rebuilt by Sultan 'Abdul 'azlz with a lead instead of a Ule roof. 

45 Comp]eied HB91/1486. 

46 HB77/1472. 

47 H869/1464. 
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Bursa 48 which was built before these three, no less a total than 24 domed units 
were assembled. The effect is one of great strength because of the proportion of 
space to supporting piers characteristic of Ottoman architecture. It was not at all 
related to the mystical and poetic flood of vistas that open up, say, at the 
Umayyad mosque at Cordova with its columns and multiple columns. 

The sense of strength is important because it is one that neither Sinfin in 
the 16th century nor bis successors were to relinquish. It was the result of that 
great tradition of stonemasonry in the territories under Ottoman rule. The 
conquest of Anatolia by the Scljuks and Danismcnds and other leading clans — 
in opposition to the Turkmen nomads who scavenged but did not sow — meant 
the absorbtion of large numbers of the existing settled inhabitants of the region 49 
and the inevitable employment of their skills as builders particularity in stone 
about which the conquerors coming from a brick architectural region knew 
Little. 50 It is not therefore surprising that elements of Armenian, Georgian or 
Byzantine architecture, for these styles vary to some degree, recurred under 
Moslem rule but.it is remarkable how the Ottoman domed unit made a mark so 
that it is difficult if not impossible to mistake an early Ottoman building for a 
Seljuk predecessor although both served the same functions. 

The governing factor could only be the mathematics of span. Initially this 
was of arches carried from pier to pier or simply from comer to corner of a 
simple square building. Later, and much more subtly, the arches rode from 
freestanding column to freestanding column. A monolithic shaft such as the 
Byzantines used, and which the Ottomans reused, controls the width of an arch 
proportionately to its own height and diameter. If the span is too wide then the 
columns cave in even when licbeams are used as they were by both Byzantines 
and Ottomans. The precision of the engineering based on (he established Platonic 
and later Greek mathematics meant that the thickness of the walls was 
predetermined by die size of the columns available. It would indeed be foolhardy, 
which Ottoman builders were not, to start building before the available columns 
had been assembled. 

Load sustaining piers were ribbed to express the springing of each 
subordinate arch just as the piers of Cbartres Cathedral are compounds of shafts, 
each with its function. This becomes evident when the rib springs free of its pier 
at the proper height. Whether masonry is stone or brick or a combination of 
both, such an engineering system has to be used and, as always with architecture, 
the greater intellects disciplined the inherent limitations in order to express new 



48 H802/1 399-1400. 

49 S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor (Berkeley, 1971), p. 182. 

"The Cifte Mioare Medrese. Erzemm and (he Colt Medrese at Sivas," Journal of 
Anatolian Studies, 15 (1965): 76. 
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ideas and new conceptions of interior space. This is exactly what Sinan was to do 
with the four massive central piers of the mosque of Suleyman where the arches 
rise from their appropriate support like so many stalks in a tightly bound bunch 
of asparagus. If this geometry were to be successful, it was not simply that the 
support elements had to be of the correct proportions and therefore strength but 
that they had never to exceed those dimensions else the effect would be 
aesthetically disturbing. The piers would look clumsy as they do with the 
elephant feel, however frilled round with little curves though they are, of the 
mosque of Sultan Ahmed I in Istanbul, 51 

The extraordinary success of early Ottoman architecture was partly due to 
logic and the establishment of proportions which gave it cardinal strength: for 
what is seen from outside expresses what exists inside and this harmony of 
exterior and interior gives all Ottoman architecture that pyschological sense of 
balance and calm which is also supported by the knowledge that its solution of 
the structural equation is perfect: not one stone less nor one more. 

It is not simply that religious or domestic buildings can be read from the 
outside so that the function of each section is clear even before one enters in: it 
is the clarity and integrity of the forms that puts one at one's ease. The masking 
facades of North Italy, for example, would have appeared as an affront to an 
Ottoman architect just as much as the Hellenic period temple or those of South 
India which externalize all that they have to say would have been equally foreign 
to him. 52 In short, die roots bad the advantage of a long evolution through 
experience rather than by reading any texts or manuals. Without these no Sidah 
could have achieved a major work. 

The mosque as such was not the common monument of early Ottoman 
architecture. Much more important were the mosque and zaviye combined, the 
latter being the meeting house of the ahi popular brotherhood which together 
with the dervishes was so important at first in establishing Ottoman rule. Since 
a mosque was the focal point of town or village life it was natural that these 
wanderers, along with more purposeful travellers proceeding step by step towards 
more definite destinations such as centers of learning or of political power, 53 
should seek shelter at it and indeed mosques like the churches of Iceland had 
always been shelters. Raised on a platform with two or three steps the square 
unit of the prayer hall with its superior dome was dominant. In front of it was a 
court of (he same dimensions domed against the inclement weather of Anatolia or 
the Balkans but with an oculus over its small central pool and sometimes 



51 H1018-25/l609-16. 

the reverse with cave temples. 
53 H. A. R. Gibb. 77w Travels of Ibn Bartula, 1325-54 (London, 1959-61), p. 419. 
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fountain. On each flank of the court square alcoves also sat under their domes 
which were always lower than that of the mosque. 

From these areas for daytime use opened retiring rooms with Tilted shelves 
where travellers could retire at nightfall. Instead of a facade this group of six 
units was bounded by a portico which was a social center on warm days. It was 
at the northwest end of this portico that the minaret was more and more 
frequently built but originally its position was not fixed and it might even be 
freestanding if there were a minaret at all. 34 The mosque built by Firuz Bey at 
Milas 55 very logically took its minaret into its complex to erect it at the 
courtyard. This was exceptional. 56 

The possibility of variations on a simple theme were almost limitless and 
not only because the size of the buildings naturally varied according to the wealth 
and size of the population and the inclination of the local emir or bey. That built 
by the powerful vezir Bayezid Pasha at Amasya 57 by the bridge across the river 
which was used for ablutions is very grand indeed with a noble central door 
behind an unusually massive portico sustained on piers and incorporating two 
hermit cells at vault level each side of the central portal while inside the 
arrangement of the rooms is also more complicated than usual. 

But at the beginning of the 15th century the zdviye-mosque had achieved 
its apogee although the beautiful example built at Edirne and associated with 
Murad II and the Mevlevi order of dervishes was yet to come. The need for such 
center declined because the power of the ahis was dying and the function of the 
zdviye rooms became, more and more as hostels for itinerant dervishes, better 
served by being set apart with cells and loggias round their own open courtyard. 

The growth of wealth and of populations meant that interest was now 
fixed on the creation of larger and grander domes. At Edimc, for example, the 
early Eski Cami (Old Mosque) 58 was replaced for its nine dome echo of the Ulu 
Cami at Bursa was oul-of-date. Instead Murid II had the mosque of the Three 
Balconies, Uc. §erefeli Cami, built. 59 This masterpiece achieved a dome 24 



5 4 The royal mosques at Bursa did nol have minarets because Ihcy were royal chapels. When 
minarets were added eventually at the Yes,il (Green) mosque, for example, they were perched 
incongruously on the corners of the facade because the portico of (his mosque was never 
completed. 
55 H797/1394. 

5 *The Yegil (Green) mosque al Iznik (H780-94/I378-91 ) is one example of a minaret set behind 

the portico as with the Candarh tsma'fl Bey complex at Kastamonu dating from the jnid-lSth 

century among several others. 

57 H822/1419. 

58 H805-1671403-14. 

59 H841-5l/143B-47. 
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metres in. diameter sustained by four massive piers engaged in the mihrab and 
portico walls and two freestanding to create a hexagon. Wing areas were 
maintained as pan of the plan both there and in other mosques but the mosques 
of Bayezid II at bis famous hospital at Edime 60 and that of his son Selim I in 
Istanbul, 61 built in fact by his own son Silleyman, took the conception of the 
unique domed square of massive proportions to its ultimate conclusion. Both are 
splendidly pure and lofty spaces with the supporting pendentives springing 
dramatically from the comers of the great prayer halls. Given the unavoidable 
limitations of masonry, it is difficult to see how the single domed unit could find 
anything more to say. 

Meanwhile, with the mosque of Bayezid II 62 in Istanbul the first 
important influence of the great church of Hagia Sophia, which Mehmed II had 
made the Friday Mosque of his new capital hard upon the conquest on 29th May, 
1453. The dome of the Bayezid Mosque was flanked by two semidomes to create 
a rectilinear central area for prayer but still with four small domes on each flank, 
equal in size to each other. It was with this mosque that the classical grid of 
sixteen squares was worked out with four allocated to the area under the central 
dome and two each under the semidomes leaving aisles of four squares each on 
either flank. 

The proportions were not precisely Byzantine since the mosque was built 
with that traditional Ottoman demand for exactitude that the great church never 
possessed, neither when it was built nor remotely after a millenium of 
vicissitudes. It never was truthful in die Ottoman sense because its mammoth 
piers were disguised as walls, areas were curtained off, glimpses everywhere added 
mystery. The semidomes at the mosque of Bayezid failed to unify the 
compartmentalized spaces fore and aft of the main dome and this was due to the 
inability of the architect to break free from the discipline of structural,, 
engineering that had worked so well since, he might suppose, Eden. 

Either he did not see in the sense of understanding the liberating spaces 
created by the use of exedras in Hagia Sophia or he had not the skill or courage 
to insert them. Nonetheless, he had done better by far than the architect of the 
first mosque of Mehmed II who, like a bather, had dipped his toes in the cold" 
spume and had drawn back. He only acliieved a single semidome. 

This was the culmination of Ottoman architecture before the appointment 
of Sinan as chief architect Clearly he had two tasks. First he had to rationalize 



W H815/1488. 
61 H924/1522. 

62 Built between 1501-6 by IJayriiddln or by Yakub-$£h bin Suli£n-$ih, clearly from Persia; or 
both. 
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the classical Ottoman building, sort out the use of semidome and great dome, 
enhance (he lateral areas under their four small domes and thus make the prayer 
hall an entity while preserving (hat sense or union between exterior mass and 
interior space which, it cannot be emphasized enough, created that magisterial 
calm without which Ottoman architect would have had no soul. Second he had to 
extend the limits of his intellect beyond the didactic bylaws of the past and by so 
doing become himself a man of his time and of the Renaissance. 

Sinan's first career is not important in the context of this paper. The 
decision of Selim I to trawl the Christian villages in Anatolia for the first time 
for the devfirme 6 * levy of 1512 suggests the Balkan provinces had been 
overfished, that he foresaw the cost in casualties likely to arise from his projected 
campaigns against the Persians and the Mamluks and the consequent need to 
recruit replacements. It could therefore explain why the youths who were enrolled 
in the Kayseri region were older than usual: at least in the person of Sinan who 
may have been approaching 20 years old. 64 If so, this explains why he could not 
be sent to the palace school but joined the Janissary corps where lie was to serve 
with distinction and for which he had such pride. Under Suleyman men of 
distinction were rapidly promoted and Sinan's military career was varied and 
distinguished. Moreover, he was to gain invaluable experience as an engineer. In 
particular he appears to have built bridges and causeways which, at the time, may 
be seen as the foundation course in structural understanding that was the bone and 
sinew of Ottoman architecture. He also served in the household brigade and thus 
must have been noticed by his sovereign. Nonetheless, it was fortunate that the 
post of chief architect was vacant just when Sinan had reached retiring age and 
that he had an admirer in Lutft Pasha when in 1538 he was briefly Grand Vezir. 

The first important commission Sinan had to execute was the building of 
a tomb and complex as a memorial to §ehzade MehmedL Siileyman's eldest and 



^Like their Seljuq predecessors, (he Ottomans look Christian boys into their army. The regular 
culliog of the sons of peasants established in the 14lh century because prisoners-of-war bad 
become too few to maintain the standing army was the motive. Regulations prevented the taking 
of only sons as well as craftsmen, Jews. Gypsies and many other categories. Some boys joined 
willingly and one suspects thai this was true of Sinan, eager to seek a rewarding career instead of 
sinking in the mud of Anatolia. A distinction should be made between recruits selected for the 
palace school and those who were simply enrolled as 'acemioglan, YeHiceri (Janissary) recruits. 
Sinan is proof that under Suleyman as with other rulers the- latter could achieve preferment had 
they the abilities. The subject is disputed, but see H. Inalcik, 'Ghulam', Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
II; Gibb and Bowen. op. ciL; Shaw, op. cit.; Marsigli, L de F., Staro Militare deil'Impero 
Oltomanno, The Hague. 1732. For a romantic view see Kocu, R.R, Yeniceriler, Istanbul, 1964. 
Also Vryonis, op. cit. 

I needed recruits foreseeing casualties during his prodigious campaigns ahead. Whereas 
there were 800,000 Christian inhabitants of the Balkans, in Anatolia west of Eski;chir there 
were only 8500. Although there' would be more in Central Anatolia many of these would be 
Armenians who were exempted from the levy. Figures taken from Balkan, 'Essai sur les donnees 
statistiques de registres de recensement dans l'empire ottoman aui XV e et XV le siecles, in JESHO 
I (1957): 30. 
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favorite son. He chose a quatlrofoil plan which was not new to Ottoman 
architecture, based on the established grid of 16 squares: a grid which was 
mirrored in the courtyard. The dome over the four central squares was to be lofty 
but not exceptional and the four halfdomes set on each side of it, covering two 
squares, strictly followed logical rules. What was revolutionary was the 
introduction of exedrae which give ihe interior volumes a fluidity that no 
Ottoman building had ever achieved before. This has been discussed in reLanon to 
the Bayezid Mosque built 40 years before * s If this were not sufficient for a first 
essay in the grand manner, Sinan introduced single storey loggias along the 
flanks of the mosque to bring life and purpose to areas which had previously 
been obscured by lateral pavilions or hostels as at Bayezid's mosques at the 
Edime hospital or in Istanbul or with the latest imperial mosque built in the 
city, that of SelTm I. The hostel or tdbfydne was exiled from the mosque to the 
other side of the outer enclosure, rather than court, along with die medrese. 

Because experience is not only addition but substraction, it is important 
to note that Sinan did not repeat die somewhat elaborate cresting of walls or the 
decorative elements of the minarets which are superimposed on the shafts and so 
intrinsic to their structure. This was an architect who was a purist but not a 
puritan for he was later to use panels of Iznik tiles with elan. Self-crilicism, out 
of which all creative genius grows, also extended to the courtyard for Sinan did 
not build such massive portico domes on all four sides again since they certainly 
cramp the courtyard space even if the canopy which stands over the fountain was 
added by MuridiV. 

The time was ripe for his major work in Istanbul and for Siileymiui. The 
planning of lite vast complex was masterly and there is much in its details that 
was new but only two can detain us here. First, and perhaps the least remarked, 
is the use of columns of the same dimensions as the rest of those of the 
cavalcade of arches flanking the open court of the tdbfydne. This gives to the 
rectangle a sense of continuing almost circular movement thai the architects of 
Renaissance Italy would have envied. 

Second, Sinan had a great plateau dug for the complex but did not extend 
it to the colleges on the Golden Horn flank of the mosque. Instead these 
buildings go down die hillside step by step. As always with a simple solution it 
is simple to see after the event: but never so before. From Galata not only does 
the silhouette of the great mosque ride across Uie crest of the hill but so do the 
royal tombs. Had the two colleges ridden on the same levelled ground as the 
mosque it would have been masked and the monumental impact lost. 



"Bui il must be remembered that ayrnddin, if he were (he builder, had worked for Bayezid II in 
the provinces and bad not been in (he position to make a study of the concepts underlying the 
astonishingly mystical interior spacer of (he Megala Ec'clesia or Hagia Sophia. 
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Willi the mosque itself, Sinan was faced as all Ottoman builders had, been 
wilb the inescapable fact that a courtyard defeats any attempt to give a monument 
a facade in the Italian manner. He did create an imposing gatehouse to the 
courtyard itself but this had unsatisfactory results inside where arches had to join 
columns of differing heights with the result that capitals were mutilated. And 
here again Sinan did not repeat this feature: I would suggest significantly What 
he did do was to remove the washing faucets from the courtyard, incidentally 
rectangular and not square in plan like the mosque, to the flanking walls. Above 
them he elevated two-storey arcaded loggias which through related proportions 
cany the eye up to the first domes at roof level and through them to the great 
dome itself. Thus Sinan did indeed introduce facades which be set between the 
principal doors into the mosque to give it, in a sense, three fronts. That of the 
courtyard was still grand but secluded. By setting the doorways at the four comers 
of the building Sinan gave light and life to the four comer areas of the interior. 
These now bad a purpose which had not been so before and were now full of life 
and movement to give emotive force to all the interior space. 

Moreover, the arcades were functional, extensions laterally of the side 
galleries of the interior which were thus withdrawn from the four great central 
piers and the area under the dome to liberate the aisles and enrich the ligth. The 
monotony of four domes of equal emphasis was necessarily modified and a 
modulation of larger and smaller domes created. And by extending the internal 
galleries over the external arcades Sinan developed that psychological power of 
Ottoman architecture which is the balanced unity of interior and exterior to which 
we will return later. 

It would surely be churlish to deny the evidence of the creative thinking of 
an architect who ranks with those of the Renaissance across the Mediterranean 
from Sii ley man's city. It was to be visible again in the variety of his grand 
vezirial mosques and complexes, the memorable phalanx of kitchen domes and 
chimneys on the Marmara side of the palace of Topkapi, bath-houses and much 
else. With the placing of a handsome stairway under the central hall of the 
medrese flanking the court of the mosque of Sokollu Mehined Pasha at Kadirga 
in Istanbul, 66 for example, he solved the problem of how to remain a main entry 
to the mosque court upon a hillside to arrive appropriately centrally while the 
main dome of die college was also central. Indeed, difficulties of terrain inspired 
Sinan in a way that provincial projects carried out by his pupils on level ground 
could not The exception to this is the mosque of Murad III at Manisa. 67 



The famous wall of tiles which made ibe mihrab garden so radianl can distract from the 
appreciation of the intellectual problems which Sinan solved so felicitously. 
67 The mosque of Murad III, H994/1SB6. at Manisa is worthy of study in depth. Were it not for the 
grids of bottle glass that filler' the light through the windows it would with its sloping upper 
windows have been a unique 'stone greenhouse. The feeling of a plaisance rather than a mosque is 
awakened by superb Iznik panels and the surviving original paintwork under the sultan's gallery 
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This paper can only concern itself with major works. Once again 
Siileyman was not to see the culmination of work which he conjured into being. 
Sinan had achieved the Ottoman classical mosque and a complex with 500 domes 
that were never to be surpassed. When his son Selim II succeeded (here was no 
room for another complex of these dimensions and it was therefore at Edirne thai 
this ruler's imperial mosque and its modest complex were built. There was to be 
nothing modest about the mosque itself for faced with the challenge of excelling 
excellence Sinan rejected the perfected classical form and went beyond all 
Ottoman precedent. 

At Edirne he rejected semidomes but retained the exedrae. He had therefore 
to concentrate interior space under the dome which rivalled that of Hagia Sophia 
in dimensions. To do this he abolished the four elephant feet which Mehmed 
Agha was to revive for the mosque of Sultan Ahmed I after the death of his 
master. 68 Instead he carried the dome on eight magnificent piers which were 
concave at springing level and together with the exedrae create a marked circular 
rhythm below the dome. To emphasize the sense of the circle a low but spacious 
gallery is raised above a fountain in the middle of this highly poetic, indeed 
emotional space. The concept of the portico or loggia along the flank of the 
mosque is modifed for at ground level the doors are set back almost beside the 
piers leaving but little lateral areas and further emphasizing the central character 
of the mosque. The porches rather than arcades are so deep thai little light is let 
into the mosque at ground level and this too is surely intentional. 

Instead, at upper level the galleries ride out over the porches and their 
large casements admit a flood of light which joins that of the upper walls and the 
windows ringing the foot of the dome. The impression is therefore of space lit 
from the sky. 

And that the sky and all its divine symbolism was very much on Sinan's 
mind when he built the Selim iye is to be found in the sultan's private gallery 
where the mihrab turns out to be shutters which open onto the skyscape. To use 
light was not new for Sinan. It was he who enlarged the windows of Hagia 
Sophia in pursuit of it as opposed to the Byzantine search for mystery. At the 



inside and the flanking arcades without. Il must aso be remarked that the squat T-plan. cluttered 
with tribunes as it is, show how little the mind of Sin&o had to do with the solution to the 
problems of this particular hillside site. Ahmed Refik believed lhal Sinan visited the site in 1583 
according to the TQrkiye Ansiklopedisi, iii, IV, Ankara, 1951, p. 235. It is true that the stepping 
of the great arch spanning the portico derives from Sinan's trealment of the flanking arches of 
the Silleymaniye and of all sides of the Uter mosque of Mihrimah at Edirnekapi, Istanbul. Be that 
as jt may, the site architects were one Mahmfid who died on (he job and then Mehmed Agha who 
built the imperial mosque of Ahmed I. 

68 H1018/16W-H1025/1616. But he did add a third central eiedra to each of the lateral half- 
domes and also to that above the great door from the courtyard. The roofscape U therefore more 
impressive than that of the S.ehzade Mosque which was built more than 60 years before. 
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mosque of Mihrimah at Edimekapi 69 in the lifetime of Siileyman he had taken 
stone architecture to its ultimate lengths before walls collapse: he replaced stone 
with glass to the limit of its loadbearing capacity. But this was to go too far. 
Light in itself is uninteresting and uncreative as (he Sahara desert proves. It is 
when light is modulated by intelligence that it becomes interesting and, in the 
hands of illustrious architects like Bernini, magical. 

The light inside the Selimiye does achieve this magical quality. It is 
moreover enhanced by Sinan's large apse which is a garden of flowering Iznik 
tiles divided by large casements. Not as large as those that he had invented for the 
portico walls of the mosque of Ahmed Pasha and, later, of Rustem Pasha in 
Istanbul, they were equally light enhancing. The apsidal form, which had made 
tentative appearances in Ottoman architecture before as it did at the mosque of 
DavGd Pasha in Istanbul, 70 must surely had its most important influence on 
Sinan when be was superintending the repairs at Hagia Sophia. He even enlarged 
the apsidal windows there to prove Ibis point. But what was even more 
important in his establishment of a room not so much apart as a focal point was 
to solve the dichotomy of the classical Ottoman mosque. For there is a conflict 
of attractions between the celestial dome and the emphasis of the mihrab flanked 
by an elaborate minbar and the direction of Mecca and therefore of all prayer and 
hope. 

Now, the faithful were assembled under a truly heavenly illumination, a 
setting fit for the concentration of the mind on the paradaisical garden illustrated 
by the gorgeous Iznik tiles of the mDirab area. 

Externally, the four minarets are so drawn into the body of the mosque 
that from afar the courtyard cupolas count for very little beneath the massed 
emphasis of all masonry forms on the great dome which is doubly powerful 
because its stands alone. This was indeed a revolution. The Selimiye takes 
Ottoman architecture into a new experience of form and void. And it would be 
difficult to doubt that Sinan knew 71 what we are told he knew that he bad 
achieved his masterpiece, one among the few great buildings which astonish the 
world. 

Space and material are the passive and active components of architecture 
which is therefore about their relationships. Space is cxistentional in an interior, 
functional in an exterior and western buildings are space positive or material 



69 Built probably between 1S62 and 1S6S. See Eyice. S., Istanbul, (Istanbul, 1955), p. 70, 

Section 100. 

70 H890/1485. 

71 Reported by his friend, Musraf£ SS'i. Nonetheless, I' think this should be reported as hadith 
rather than the recorded word of the master. 
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positive according to the predominance of verticality or of horizontality. This 
paper has argued how Ottoman architecture keeps interior and exterior completely 
balanced or fused. Nodally pure, it is the cumulation of formal relationships so 
that quasi -sculpturally space survives the material and material the space. Its 
apotheosis was (be achievement of objective and subjective realizations. The 
difference is between passive space and active material. But space is positive in 
relation to content and so is material in relation to enclosed form. 

Ottoman architecture expresses the beauty of every detail of a building and 
of a complex of buildings which cohere into a sum of posilivity and so cannot 
be considered on their own account. Hence the shaving off of the decorative 
elements of the §ehzade mosque where (hey were not structural. 72 Although 
restricted to permutations of (he square and circle, the result was wonderful and 
unique and this inevitably meant that the summation was to be the work of a 
single man and that it would never be repeated. 

That said, no man is born without a parent and no architecture ever 
emerged without a past which is why the mosque of Ertogrul where we began 
was important. Beginnings are important and much of what was best, due to the 
patronage of Suleyman, was to flourish after be himself was dead. 



'It is said lhat the importation of numbers of craftsmen from Tabriz and elsewhere, the proceeds 
of his conquests, fertilized Ottoman architecture. Their only likely living influence was precisely 
lhat which Sinai) discarded. The Cairene influence suffered equally short shrift after the adorment 
of Cohan Mustafa Pasha Mosque at Gebze in the mid-1520's and (he cladding of the chambers 
assigned to receive the relics of the Prophet at Toplcapi Palace. It was not surprising: the 
influence was indeed skin deep. 
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Ottoman architecture evolved m Bursa and Iznik during the fourteenth century. In 
appearance, the early Ottoman buildings possessed little of the intricate 
ornamentation of the Anatolian Seljuk works. The simple domical forms set on 
walls construclued of alternating stone and brick courses marked a new 
beginning. This new beginning combined traditional Turkish and Islamic themes 
with the structural lexicon of Byzantine architecture. 

The steady development of the Early Ottoman Period reached a turning 
pointing during the second half of the fifteenth century when the conquest of 
Istanbul widened the Ottoman cultural perspective. With the transformation of a 
frontier slate into a world empire the conceptual outlook of the Ottoman architect 
underwent a critical change. This change manifested itself in three significant 
areas in Ottoman architectural design — especially in the design of mosques. 

1. Spatial Integrity. The uninterrupted interior space in a mosque was 
brought together more and more under a single dome. 

2. Exteriority. The unassuming outer appearance of the Early Ottoman 
mosque was supplanted by expressive, articulated facades. 

3. Axiality and Ceulrality. The mosque began to occupy a central or a focal 
position on the qibla axis of an imperial building complex. 

In this paper, these innovative principles, which give the Ottoman 
classical style a distinct place in Islamic architecture in particular and in world 
architecture in general will first be studied individually in order to demonstrate 
their pattern of development, and then they will be considered as a whole so as to 
portray a clearer picture of Ottoman architecture in the sixteenth century. 
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1. SPATIAL INTEGRITY 

The Anatolian Seljuk architects, like (heir colleagues elsewhere in the 
Islamic world, aspired to express a sense of eternity in the semi-darkness of the 
low columnar halls of their mosques. They created an illusion of infinity through 
the repetition of columns or pillars and by suggesting that me interior place 
flowed horizontally in all directions. Only in the fifteenth century did this 
traditional horizontaliiy give way to verticality which evolved as a result of the 
new understanding of centrality and the integration of inner space. 

In this developmental pattern, the Oc §erefeli Mosque in Edirne 
(1447/851) constituted a milestone, for it is in mis mosque that the integration 
of space under a central dome was first realized. The Oc §erefeli has an interior 
organization of two compartments placed on either side of a large central space 
extending the whole depth of the hexagonal prayer hall. In terms of roof 
formation this spatial arrangement generated a sizable central dome towering 
above a pair of smaller domes that flank it on the east and west Unlike the 
mihrab domes in medieval mosques that never influenced the height of columnar 
halls 1 , centralization of the prayer hall brought about not only larger but also 
loftier spaces by the simple expedient of proportioning. It also produced a totally 
different expression from those of the early Ottoman great mosques lhat were 
surmounted by domes of equal size and had little or no sense of verticality. 

In the evolutionary progression towards spatial integrity, another 
important stage was reached in Istanbul with the Mosque of BayezTd II (1505- 
6/91 1). In this mosque, the central dome, enhanced by halfdomes in front and in 
back, is flanked by four smaller domes on the sides. Since a halfdome eliminates 
the companznentation produced by domed units, spatial integrity is fully achieved 
in the BayezkJ Mosque along the qibla axis, although on the two sides flanking 
the intergrated central area, space remains divided into modular units. 

A further step toward spatial integrity was taken by the sixteenth century 
architect Sinan in the $enzade Mehmed Mosque (1548/955). The §ehzade 
Mehmed exhibits a strong sense of centrality by its symmetrical, well balanced 
design. Four halfdomes, skirted by two conches each, augment the central dome 
in four directions while the four comers are covered by smaller domes. The sense 
of centrality is further accentuated by the pyramidal formation of the quadriform 
roofing arrangement. Sinan reveals in the §ehzade Mehmed the spherical form of 
the pendentives withim and counters the lateral thrust of the dome by means of 



For noteworthy eiatnples of the mihr&b dome, see my "Analotian-Seljuk Architecture," in 
Ekrem AkurgeJ, ed_, The Art and Architecture of Turkey (Oxford, New York. Toronto, Melbourne, 
1980), pp. 83-85- 
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cylindrical weight towers. These weight towers not only help integrate the 
central dome with the rest of the structure, but along with the small comer 
domes, give the superstructure its hierarchical appearance. 

The §ehzade Mehmed marks a high point in Sin&rVs architectural career. 
When it was completed however, Sinan still bad before him a long and active life 
in which be produced a number of equally interesting centralized schemes. Two 
such Innovative schemes belonged to the Mosques of Mihrimah Sultan in 
Edirnekapt (c. 1565) and of Sokollu Mehmed Pasa in Kadirga (1571-2/979). The 
first is especially noteworthy for its lofty central dome dominating the prayer 
ball; the second for its striking interior, freed completely of any internal 
supports. 

The laterally-set rectangular prayer hall of the Mihrimah Sultan consists 
of a central area surmounted by a great dome flanked by two-storied side spaces 
each covered by three domes. Triple arcades on two granite columns open into 
side aisles with galleries above them; but as the side wings are kept low, the 
central area of the mosque gives a sense of enormous space with light pouring 
into it from four sides above (he level of the arch springs. 

Id the Sokollu Mehmed Pasa, Sinan arcbieves the ultimate solution for 
the hexagonal scheme that had been used in the Oc §erefeli Mosque in Edirne. 
Like the Mihrimah Sultan, the Sokollu too comprises a laterally-set rectangular 
prayer hall. But its interior is not broken up into three sections. Covered by a 
central dome and four halfdomes — two on either side placed at sixty degree 
angles to the mihrab wall — the prayer hall possesses a spatial totality. Only a 
self-supporting gallery on slender columns runs around three sides of the hall to 
give it scale, but there are no side or back spaces under their own domes or 
vaults. For this reason, with its prayer hall free of any free-standing structural 
supports, the Sokollu Mehmed Pasa comes closest to the ideal Ottoman classical 
mosque. 

It was obviously easier to create ideal forms in small vizierial mosques 
than in the monumental sultan's mosques. The small building did not require 
elaborate structural systems to support the central dome. As illustrated by its 
repetitious use after bis death, Sinan's totally symmetrical and centralized 
§ebzade Mehmed scheme became the prototype for the sultan's mosques in the 
Ottoman Empire 2 . But Sinan himself preferred to experiment with new ideas — 
or with variations on old themes — so that be never used the same scheme twice 
in a major work. In his second important sultan's mosque, the Suleymaniye 
(1557/964), instead of continuing with the symmetrical scheme of the §ehzade 



2 Eg.. the SulUui Ahmed Mosque (1609-1616), the Hadice Turhan Sultan Mosque — known as 
Yeni Canu — (1598-1603 and 1661-1663), and the new Faiih Mosque (1767-1771). 
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Mehmed, he altered his course to try his hand on a new, Islamic version of the 
Haghia Sophia. 

The Stileymaniye consists of a laterally-oriented courtyard and a square 
prayer hall covered in the middle by a great dome and two halfdomes that are 
flanked by five low-set domes on either side. As in the $ehzade Mehmed, the 
great central dome of Lhe Stileymaniye sits on four comer piers thai shoot out of 
the roof to become octagonal weight towers. The outer rims of the great side 
arches trace the curvature of the pendentives in stepped sequences; bulky 
buttresses built in three levels visually seem lighter; three-bay porticoes and 
double galleries on each side soften the heavy stone mass of the mosque. 

The Stileymaniye, with its longitudinally oriented prayer hall, uneven 
arrangement of halfdomes and side domes, and minarets of two different heights, 
produces externally a sense of asymmetrical harmony with a strong directional 
expression. But this axiality of the prayer hall in the qibla direction is 
counterbalanced by the five-bay long and seven-hay wide fountain court which is 
oriented in the opposite direction. More importantly, unlike the Haghia Sophia 
in which the side aisles and galleries are distinctly separated by colonnades mom 
the axial nave, the space in the Stileymaniye flows freely under the domed side 
wings so that the various parts of the interior are amalgamated in a total spatial 
statement 

The strong sense of spatial totality is felt even more strongly in Sinan's 
third important sultan's mosque, the Selimiye in Edirne (1575/983). 
Interestingly, despite its rectangular plan formation, the Selimiye has a totally 
symmetrical and centralized appearance. Crowning a plateau in the city 3 , the 
Selimiye outshines all other sultan's mosques and justifies Sinan's biographer 
Sal's assessment that it was Sinan's "work of mastership." 

The Selimiye is covered by a central dome slightly larger in size that that 
of the Haghia Sophia 4 . It rises on top of eight cylindrical pillars that pierce the 
roof to become weight towers. Grcumventing its drum, the octagonal weight 
towers reinforce the central dome while they themselves are bolstered by heavy 
flying buttresses that spring from massive abutments. The central dome rests on 
four halfdomes in the diagonals, and a fifth half dome covers the mihrab recess. 

A unique feature of the Selimiye is the location of the muezzins' tribune 
immediately under the dome's crown. This platform raised above a token 



This plateau, known as Kavak Meydam (Poplar Squire); was lhe site of the first Ottoman palace 
in Edirne built by Yildinm B&yezfd, See Osman Peremeci, Edime Tarihi (Istanbul, 1939), p. 62. 

31.28 meter central dome of the Selimiye is slightly larger than — or about the same as — 
lhe elliptical dome of the Haghia Sophia whose diameter ranges between 30.90 and 31.80. 
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fountain 3 increases, in a curious way, the sense of spatial integrity. It creates a 
point of reference in the vast prayer hall at its geometric center. 

Equally important are the four minarets on the four corners of the 
mosque 6 . They not only bolster the structure's vertical posture, but also 
strengthen the visual effect of the dome. Furthermore, the inner architecture of 
the mosque is faithfully reflected on its external form which embodies striking 
contrasts of horizontals and verticals, curvilinear and straight lines, solids and 
voids, in addition to the subtle differentiation of the load-bearing structural 
elements and screen walls. Thus, in the Selimiye Sinan achieves, externally as 
well as internally, a far more intriguing manifestation of centrality than in any 
other of his previous mosques. 

The key to Ottoman classical architecture was its compatibility with the 
Ottoman ideals. The great architects of the classical period in general, and Sinan 
in particular, were able to transform Ottoman intellectual aspirations into the art 
of building. In spite of certain regional practices that persisted, centrality in 
Ottoman mosques was a function of unifying the inner space under a huge single 
dome. The great dome conveyed a dual message: on the religious plane, it 
symbolized the oneness of Allah; at the temporal level, it portrayed an image of 
the absolute centralism in the Ottoman State. 

The style Sinan formulated represented two centuries of Ottoman 
architectural experience, and it continued for another hundred and fifty years after 
his death, as exemplified by the Mosque of Sultan Ahmed and the Yeni Cami 
(New Mosque) in Istanbul. 

This was an innovative style in which the external form of the mosque 
was overly stressed. Interestingly, however, it retained its traditional, 
unassuming box-like cubic character at the ground level where the containment 
of space by four simple walls remained unchanged. Instead of a columnar hall 
which compartmentalized the interior and emphasized the horizontal dimension, 
Sinan sought to integrate the space. He did this by eliminating as many vertical 
supports as the structural technology of his day would permit in order to achieve 
an expression of spatial integrity under a single lofty dome. 



^The fountain below the elevated mil 'cuins' tribune suggests thai Sinan had revived symbolically 
the Anatolian Seljuk practice of the internal fountain court. This feature was borrowed by the 
early Ottoman architects who used it is eyvSn-mosquea as well as the multi-domed great mosques. 
With the revival of the forecourt in the middle of the fifteenth century, the token inner court 
disappeared from Ottoman architecture. Other than this single occurrence in the Selimiye, it is 
not seen during the Classical Period. 

6 All four minarets of the Selimiye rise to a height of 70.89 meters from the ground to the ends of 
their finials. AU four have three balconies, and the pair on the northern corners of the prayer hall 
have three separate staircases each Leading to a different balcony. 
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2. EXTERIORITY 

One of the principal traits of early Islamic architecture was its basically 
introverted character. This trait manifested itself in terms of a contrast between 
the plain, monotonous outer shell of a mosque and the rhythmic interior — or 
the inner facades. The early mosque did not require a complex architectural 
scheme. They consisted of a covered ball preceded by a courtyard. The covered 
hall protected the faithful from the strong Arabian sun. The courtyard opened the 
building to the sky. As Hassan Fathy observed, in hot, arid climates "... men try 
to bring down the serenity and holiness of the sky into the (building), and at the 
same time to shut out the desert with its blinding, suffocating sand and 
inhospitable demons." 7 

Contained within blind, windowless walls which mask it from the world 
outside, the introverted mosque was the exact opposite of a Greek temple whose 
interior, which housed the statue of a deity, mattered infinitely less than its 
exterior 8 . Since it functioned as a piece of monumental sculpture, the Greek 
temple had an intricate external form generated by subtle rhythms of the 
colonnades, the friezes, and the pediments. 

This kind of ornamental exterior form had no place in early Islamic 
architecture. Not only was the exterior form of early mosques unadorned, it was 
of so little importance that the outer walls of a mosque were often concealed 
behind other buildings that leaned against them. The outer walls did not possess 
and identity of their own. Nor did they function as reflectors of the structure's 
inner life. They were crude containers of space; nothing else. 

A good example is the Masjid-i Jum'a of Isfahan, which replaced an 
Abbasid mosque built during the time of Caliph al-Mansur (754-775). According 
to inscriptions, the large mihrib dome of the Masjid-i Jum'a, as well as the 
small domed sanctuary, the Gumbad-i Khaki, across the courtyard from it, are 
dated 1080-1/473 and 1088-9/48 1 respectively. Owing to the numerous additions 
and extensions, the mosque now has an amorphous external form. But this 
formlessness bothers no one because, although it was redecorated later 9 , the 
rectangular four-eyvan courtyard dating from the reign of the Seljuk Sultan 
Malikshah still retains its original contours, providing the mosque with its 
essential geometric framework. 



'Hassan Fathy, Architecture for the Poor (Chicago and London, 1973), p. 56. 

8 See Nikolaus Pevsner, An Outline of European Architecture (New York, 1948), p. 1. 

9 The glazed faience tile facing of the eyvfios and arcades surrounding the courtyard of the Masjid-i 

Jum'a in Isfahan dales from the Safavjd Period. 
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The Islamic characteristic of interiorily was transmitted by the Seljuks to 
Anatolia where the columnar great mosque prayer halls comprised internal 
support systems of stone piers, marble columns or oak pillars sandwiched 
between a floor of colorful rugs and a flat ceiling of wooden beams. Sometimes, 
the flatness of the ceiling was broken by a mihrab dome decorated with geometric 
designs in glazed bricks. At other limes, triple domes and vaulted ceilings 
enriched the spatial quality of the prayer hall. 

Triple domes are first seen in the Nigde Alaeddin Mosque (1223/620). 
Here they take place along the qibla wall. In the Bunnali Minare Mosque in 
Amasya (bet. 1237-1246) the three domes are longitudinally arranged over the 
central aisle. But the most significant example of the triple dome is found in the 
Gok Medresc Mosque in Amasya, built by the Seljuks in the third quarter of the 
13th century. Here the superstructure consists of a series of triple domes united 
placed longitudinally and laterally with vaulted bays in between. 

The Gok Medrese mosque is obviously the link between the Anatolian 
Seljuk great mosque and its early Ottoman counterpart with prayer halls divided 
by pillars into similar domed square units. Such a link is the Ulucami (Great 
Mosque) of Bursa (1308-9/801). It constitutes a milestone in Ottoman 
architecture since it was in this mosque that the systematic display of the inner 
building through the modulations of the roof formation was first realized 10 . This 
development marked an important step toward extemalization. 

On the other hand, (he huge marble basin with brass ablution faucets 
under an open-top dome of the Bursa Great Mosque clearly points to an inward 
disposition. As illustrated by similar ablution fountains inside stone-paved 
domed halls 11 , the Seljuk tradition of the token court continues through the early 
Ottoman period. It was not until the multi-unit mosque evolved into the mosque 
with a large central space and this transformation was complimented with me 
articulation of the outer walls that the process of extemalization was completed. 

From the beginning the Ottomans were intrigued by me spatial potential 
of the dome. In an era when domes in Anatolia hardly exceeded 10 meters in 
diametre, the Yildinm Mosque in Mudurnu (1382-3/784) was surmounted by a 
19.65 meter dome. But this dome sat heavily on thick,, low walls. In the Oc 
$erefeli Mosque in Edime (1447-8/851), however, the 24-meter dome in the 
center is flanked by a pair of smaller domes. This arrangement evokes a stronger 



^For a detailed analysis of the cellular Early Ottoman mosque, see my The Mosque in Eariy 
Ottoman Architecture (Chicago and London, 1968). 

11 E.g., The Mosques of Murid IifldSvendigar in Cekirge (1385/787) and Mehmed I (the Green 
Mosque) in Bursa (1419/822). 
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architectonic expression than the earlier Seljulc and Ottoman great mosque 
schemes with their single, triple, and multi-domed super-structures. 

It is clear that the articulation of the domical superstructure began with 
the Uc §erefeli. But the most significant attempt toward extemalization was 
made by Sinan in his §ehzade Mehmed Mosque (1548/955) which displays both 
an articulated superstructure and a well modulated mass. 

Composed of a square arcaded courtyard in front of a square prayer hall, die 
§ehzade Mehmed attracts attention by its symmetrical, well-balanced hierarchical 
superstructure that has already been discussed above. 

Equally significant is the plastic quality of the §ehzade Mehmed's external 
appearance; not only are the three outer walls of the mosque's courtyard enlivened 
by decorative two-tier windows, but also the colonnaded galleries fronting the 
east and west of the prayer hall provide the §ehzade Mehmed with light, 
rhythmic side elevations. 

The side galleries are an innovative feature Sinan employed for the first 
time in the §ehzade Mehmed. In his next great sultan's mosque in Istanbul, the 
Siileymaniye (1557/964), Sinan accentuated the east and west wall by using a 
three-bay portico on each side of the lengthy facades and two-story galleries with 
broad projecting eaves between (he buttresses that shoulder the central dome. The 
side galleries of the §ehzadc Mehmed have only the function of softening the 
great mass of masonry and giving it scale. In the Siileymaniye, the upper 
galleries become an extension of the inner galleries so that they cease to be 
merely decorative features with an esthetic function and relate architecturally to 
the building. 

More important from my view point is the removal of ablution facilities 
from the center of the coutyard 12 to the two sides of the prayer hall. Protected by 
the broad projecting eaves over the galleries, (lie rows of ablution faucets running 
between the side buttresses must be considered as a bold step in the 
extemalization process of the Ottoman classical mosque. 

In this respect, the other Sinan mosques must be mentioned: the 
Mihrimah Sultan in Edirhekapi (c. 1565) and the Rtistem Pasa in Istanbul (c. 
1562). The first has a laterally-set rectangular prayer hall consisting of a central 
area with a great dome flanked by two-storied side spaces each covered by three 
domes. Triple arcades on two granite columns open into side aisles with galleries 
above, but as the side wings are kept low, the central area of the mosque has a 



The rectangular struct ore in the middle of the Siileymaniye courtyard is a water basin with no 
faucets for abtutionary purposes. 
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sence of enormous space with light pouring into it from four sides above the 
level of arch springs. Sinan achieves in the Mihrimah Sultan Mosque a 
singularly effective architectonic expression by piercing the side walls of the 
lofty central area with nineteen windows each and by pushing them back from 
the outer surface of the great arches in order to distinguish the load-bearing 
baldachin from the lacelike screen walls. 

The second, the Rtistem Pasa, is particularly noteworthy for the exquisite 
Iznik tiles that face its inner walls and pillars, as well as its mihrab and minbar. 
But the tiles with floral and foliate designs (hat cover the elevated mosque's 
portico wall are of more importance because they constitute a reversal of the 
traditional external modesty of the mosque. They represent yet another innovative 
attempt on the part of Sinan who tried to find an affinity between the interior and 
the exterior of a building. True, the portico of the Rtistem Pasa Mosque docs not 
face the street. It faces the elevated platform above the street which is considered 
a private section of the mosque. Even then, the decorative enrichment of the 
portico wall, as well as the ceramic discs in the spandrels of the outer portico 13 , 
are among the ventures of externalizing the Ottoman classical mosque. 

The use of tiles on the facades of buildings goes back to the pre-Sinan 
period. In the ttirbe (tomb) of SelTm I (1522-3/929), for instance, the entrance is 
emphasized by two tile panels on either side of the door. Sinan used similar tile 
panels in his §ehzade Mehmed TUrbe (1543-4/950). He further accentuated the 
exterior of this octagonal tUrbe by slender engaged columns at the corners, verd- 
antique and terra cotta frames around the two-level double windows, and two tiers 
of stalactites crowned by palmcites below the fluted dome. 

The Suleymaniye Tiirbe (1567-8/975) must also be viewed as another 
important Sinan work in which exteriority was stressed. In mis octagonal tUrbe, 
the comers are truncated and, other than the one holding the door, all its facets 
have five windows: two below, aggrandized by molded frames, and three above, 
set inside polychrome arches with a rosette in each spandrel. These are finely 
carved pieces of sculptured ornamentation. Along with the comer plates of 
marble fretwork and the elegant stalactite cornice created with a row of palmettes, 
they help enliven the heavy mass. 

Equally important in this respect is the covered gallery which surrounds 
the octagonal buildings. Supported on slender columns with chevron capitals, the 
outer gallery links with the conventional triple-arched portico to provide the 
external entity of the Suleymaniye TUrbe. 



*^Od these discs, from right to left, the names of Allah, Muhammed, the first four caliphs, and 
Hasan and Hoseyin are written in white letters on a dark blue ground. 
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3. AXIALITY AND CENTRALITY 

From the beginning, Ottoman towns followed a distinct pattern of 
development: residential quarters grew around building complexes called 'imdrets. 
The 'im&ret was a vakif institution. It was established by a foundation deed 
supported by an endowment and comprising numerous buildings clustered about 
a mosque. During the early Ottoman period, Hm&rets in Bursa had irregular 
layouts. In the Yildinm Bayezid (1395-1399), for instance, the buildings 
conform to the topography instead of to the geometric requisites. A similar 
disregard for orderly site planning can be seen in the 'fmdrets of Mehmed I (1412- 
1421) and Mur&d II (1424-1426). 14 

By the second half of the fifteenth century however, geometric 
relationships among the buildings of an 'imdret grew stronger as exemplified by 
the Fatih Complex in Istanbul (1463-1470). In this complex, the monumental 
mosque occupied the center of a vast square plaza, 210 meters on the side a row 
of four madrasas flanked the plaza on the east and west, while two small 
buildings — a mekleb and a library — and two large ones — a d&rti'$-$if& and a 
fabfj&ne — stood side by side respectively on the north and south. 15 

Centrality and triple grouping also played a key role in the design of the 
Amasya and Edime Bayezid IT Complexes. Consisting of mosque, a madrasa, 
and a dfiril'l-it'dm, the three buildings of the Amasya Bayezid Complex (1481- 
1486) make a row facing the YesUirmafc, with the mosque in the center, the the 
madrasa on the west, and the dSrU'l-it'dm on the east. In the Edime Bayezid 
Complex (1484-1488), the mosque again has the central position, and double 
buildings lake place to its right and left: the medical madrasa and a hospital 
adjoining it on the west side; the culinary facilities in two separate sections — 
the kitchens and refectory in one, the bakery and storerooms in the other — on 
the east. 

Interestingly, the very first complexes that Sinan designed after being 
appointed Chief Court Architect in 1538 lacked the harmonious organization that 
evolved during the Fatih and Bayezid periods. The Haseki Hurrern Complex in 
Istanbul, consisting of a mosque (1538-9/945), madrasa and mekteb (1540- 



early Ottoman building complexes in Bursa were composed of an eyvdn-mosque, the tHrbe 
of the founder, a madrasa, a d&ral-if'&m, and a hammdm. The mosque occupied a central position 
between the madrasa and the ddrti'l-if'Sm; the tUrbe generally was placed on the south side of the 
mosque; the hammdm stood a short distance away from the other buildings. 
15 The dSrti'f-fi/3' of the Fatih Complex has not survived. After collapsing in the earthquake of 
1766, it remained a ruin for close to sixty years before its debris was removed in 1824/1239 to 
free the lot it occupied for new coostruction. For more information on this building, see Ekrem 
Hakki Ayverdi, Osmanh Mi'mdiisinde Fdah Devri (Istanbul, 1973), pp. 391-395. 
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1/947), ddrti'l-it'dm (1550/957) ,6 and a MrV$-$if&' (c. 1550), possesses neithera 
strong focal accent nor a triple axial formation. Located on the two sides of a 
curving street, the site planning of this 'im&ret seems to have been influenced 
more by cadastral constraints than by geometric considerations 17 . Il is also 
possible, of course, that Sinan preferred the flexible planning of the Bursa 
Hm&rets to the rigid symmetry of the Fatih Complex. Though Sinan's attitude 
changed in the 1550's, the uneven layout of the Haseki Hurrem, as well as those 
of the Osktidar Mihrimah Sultan and §ehzade Mehmed, clearly indicate that be 
was quite satisfied with asymmetrical imaret designs in his formative years as 
Chief Court Architect. 

Composed of a mosque, a madrasa, and a mekteb now, the Usktidar 
Mihrimah Sultan Complex (1541-1548) formerly incorporated a large 
caravanserai which was destroyed by fire in 1722/1 134 18 . The exact location of 
the caravanserai is not known, but it must have been somewhee to the west of 
the mosque, counterbalancing the madrasa which stands on the east It must also 
have had the same kind of off-axial orientation in relation to the mosque as the 
madrasa has. 

Unlike the Oskiidar Mihrimah Sultan, the §ehzade Mehmed Complex 
(1543-1548) has survived intact In this complex the mosque and tomb constitute 
a group, while the madrasa, caravanserai, and ddrtl'l-if'&m form a parallel row to 
the east of these across a spacious courtyard. Such an arrangement produces an 
unbalanced layout design because the low-walled small-domed auxiliary buildings 
on the east do not have the same visual weight to match the immense mass of 
the mosque on the west. 

The most balanced and totally symmetrical building complex Sinan 
designed is the Suleymaniye Complex in Damascus which took its present form 
in two stages. The first of these, consisting of the mosque, ddrtl'l-if'dm, 
caravanserai, and fabhdne, was completed in 1554-5/962; the second, comprising 
a madrasa and arasia, was added onto the first group in 1566-7/974 15 *. What 



lD The Haseki Sultan DarH'l-it'dm is not registered in any of the manuscripts listing Sin&n's 
works. Therefore, while 1 ascribe the other buildings of (he Haseki Complex to Sinan, I believe 
that the dSri'I-if 'dm was designed and built by another architect whom Stileymaa the magnificent 
assigned personally for the work, most probably became Sinan was busy at the time with the 
planning of the Damascus and Istanbul Stileymaniye Complexes. 

'^Ia the Haseki Sultan Complex, one finds neither the centralized plan of the Istanbul Fatih 
Complex, nor the triple-axial layout of the Amasya and Edirnc Bayezid Complexes. Il looks as if, 
in the absence of an overall site plan, the designs of the madrasa and mekteb, As well as the 
d&r&'j-fiffi' and ddrtl'l-it'&m, were affected by the physical coostraits of the lots they occupied. 
**See Mustafa Cezar, "Osmanii Devrinde Istanbul Yapilannda Tahribat Yapan Yaoginlar ve Tabii 
Afetler," in TUrk San'an Tarihi Amjttrma ve tneeleatlcri I (Istanbul, 1963), p. 350, 
^Although the mosque and l imArtt are registered in all three manuscripts listing Sinin's works, 
the madrasa is mentioned in only one of them. This indicates that SinaVs involvement with the 
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interests us in the Damascus Stileymaniye Complex is the first group of 
buildings that surrounds the central plaza: the mosque and ddrU'l-if'dm facing 
each other on the south and north, respectively, and the twin fabtydnes and 
caravanserais blocking the plaza's east and west — the first in front of the 
mosque and the second on either side of the ddrii'i-it'dtn. 

The Stileymaniye Complex in Damascus was designed as a staging post 
for pilgrims. Its buildings offered lodging and dining services. By contrast, the 
Istanbul Stileymaniye Complex (1550-1557), incorporating seven madras as, was 
planned primarily as a center for higher education. Also, while the layout of the 
Damascus Complex, executed on a flat plot of land, is two-dimensional in 
concept, the Istanbul Suleymaniye displays a three-dimensional composition set 
on a slope overlooking the Golden Horn. 

With its spacious central plaza emphasized by the founder's mosque and 
two tombs behind it, and flanked by madrasas on the sides, the Istanbul 
Stileymaniye Complex recalls the Fatih Complex. Unlike it, the madrasas here 
sit on terraces at different elevations to fit the contours of a hillside. 

The monumental Siileymaniye Mosque rises at the center of a rectangular 
plaza. Inside the traditional cemetery garden on the south, stand the octagonal 
tombs of SUleyman the Magnificent and his wife Hurrem Sultan. Behind these, 
placed on the longitudinal axis of the mosque at the far end of the cemetery 
garden, is the Ddril'l-kurrd* — a domed structure elevated above a cistern and 
reached by double stairs on the south, outside the cemetery wall. 

On the west side of the plaza, over a row of shops 20 , are the First and 
Second Madrasas and the Ddrfl'f-fibb. On the east side, across the street from 
another row of shops placed under the plaza 21 , are the second pair of madrasas 
which have a unique arrangement with stepped rooms and arcades that fit the 
contours of the slope. Placed under the Third and Fourth Madrasas are a siring of 
eighteen more rooms for graduate students (the mUlazimin). 



second stage of the complex was superficial. It probably did not go beyond sending a court 
architect to Damascus. Another possibility is that the madrasa and arasta were executed by ft local 
architect selected by Sinan. 

arc altogether 35 shops. Called the Tirydk (Theriac) Bazar, they extend from one end of 
the street to the other. 

21 Now known by Sinan's name, (he street that runs from north to south below the mosque plaza 
on (he east was the Bakircilar (Coppersmiths') Arasta. The shops on (he east side of the or asm 
have not fully survived, but (hose lucked under (he plaza on the opposite side are intact and are 
occupied by craftsmen who make and sell meia] utensils. 
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The last higher educational building in (he complex, (he DdrU'l-fyadtsP- 
extends at an angle to the qibla axis on the southeast comer of the precinct. It 
perches on top of another row of shops (eighteen in all) across from the single 
hammdm and has a charming elevated classroom with an open loggia at one end. 

On the north side of (he plaza, from west to east, (he DdrUf-fifd, Ddrii'z- 
ziydfe, and Tabfydne line up in a row, with a caravanserai and some shops tucked 
under (hem — the latter being accessible from the street at the back. 

In terms of three-dimensional planning, even more striking an example is 
the Atik Valide Complex built by Selim II's wife and Murad Ill's, mother 
NurbanO Valide Sultan. Begun in the early 1570s, this complex in Oskiidar was 
completed in 1583. 23 Like the Suleymaniye in Istanbul, the Atik Valide is built 
on terraces cut into the gentle slopes of a hillside. The mosque occupies the 
highest terrace. One level below it, preceded by a spacious courtyard on (he north 
and a cemetery garden on the south, a hdnk&h, a darii 'l-kurrd \ a madrasa, and a 
ddrtt'l-htadis surround (he mosque on four sides. The last extends from north to 
south across the street from the mosque on the west and constitutes (he upper 
part of a mammoth rectangular building. Here the ddrti'l-it'dm, the fabtjdne, and 
the ddru'f-fijd' are each organized around its own courtyard. A fourth courtyard in 
the center is linked by a wide staircase to the domed entrance hall of the two- 
winged caravanserai one level below it. 24 

In the Suleymaniye Complex, Sinan made use of (he slope effectively by 
arranging the subsidiary buildings along three longitudinal axes at different levels 
within a framework of subtle geometric relationships. The disposition of (he 
A(ik Valide is more sophisticated. Here the terracing of the hillside was utilized 



"The DArll'l-hadis, named after the celebrated scholar §eyh(il-is1am EbflVSu'dd Efendi. is the 
sole wooden-roofed building in the entire Suleymaniye Complex. 

^The Atik Valide Mosque took its present form in two stages. Ground was broken for the 
mosque in 1570-1/976 and the first stage, consisting of a domed prayer hall flanked by a pair of 
halfdomes on either side, was completed before 1579. Some years later, (he single-domed mosque 
was extended by the addition of two-domed wings to the left and right. This dedicatory 
inscription over the mosque's door, dated 1583/991, was placed after the completion of the 
second stage. For a detailed account of the mosque's two-stage construction, see my "Oskiidar 
Atik Valide Kiilliyesinin Yerlejme Duze.ni ve Yapim Tarihi Uzerine," in Sunt Kcmal Yetkin'e 
Armagan (Ankara, 19B4). pp. 231-248. 

^The mainmort) rectangular building which embodies the caravanserai, tabljdne,dArQ'l-if 'dm, 
d&rQ'f-fifS\ and ddrU'l-hadts is much altered. At the end of the eighteenth century it was assigned 
by Selim III to the cavalry troops of the Nizfim-i Cedid. In 1808 il was given to the 'AsSkir-i 
NizamTye Cavalry. MahmOd II enlarged the building by adding a second floor above the 
caravanserai, ddrti'j-fifd', iadddrH'l-hadts in 1834-5/1250. The two-story building functioned as a 
barracks until 1865 when it became an asylum for the insane and remained as such until the 
founding of the Bakirkoy Hospital for Mental and Nervous Diseases in 1927. Seven years later it 
became a tobacco curing plant. Although it reverted to the Directorate General of Pious 
Foundations in 1976, it has not been freed of ill-suited functions. 
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not only as a means of relating architecture to topography but also as a tool of 
displaying the hierarchical order among the various buildings of the complex. 

At the lowest level of the scale is the caravanserai — a service facility. 
Above this are the welfare functions: the fabtydne, ddrti't-it'fim, and ddrti'g-fiffi'. 
These are followed by the educational and monastic buildings. And on lop of 
them all is the all-embracing focal edifice: Ihe mosque. 

The Auk Valide in Oskiidar was planned not as an urban complex but as 
an intercity complex. For this reason, it has a small mosque and a vast 'im&ret. 
Yet its overall design, by its hierarchical formation, stresses the centralized 
composition of an urban imperial complex rather than the axial organization of 
an intercity complex, 

A good example of the latter is the Sultan Sclim Complex in Karapinar 
(Sultaniye) on the Konya-Adana road. This imperial staging post, ordered by 
§ehzade (Prince) Seltm while he was Governor of Karaman Province, was 
completed after his accession to the throne in 1566 25 . It consisted of a mosque, a 
tabfydne, a caravanserai, an arasta, a hatnmSm, and a fountain. Only the mosque 
and fountain remain in good condition. The fabfydne and hamm&m are now in 
ruins, a few walls of the caravanserai's central hall still stand erect, and Ihe arasta 
has completely disappeared. However, what can be seen above ground provides a 
fairly good picture of the original disposition of the buildings . 

The mosque and fountain marked the two ends of an axis that cut through 
the tabfjfine and caravanserai — the first consisted of two ells in front of the 
mosque while the two-winged caravanserai had a barrel-vaulted vestibule in the 
middle. Since no traces have survived, it is difficult to tell the exact location of 
the shops. 26 Similar complexes with arastas, such as those of Sokollu Mehmed 
Pasa in Luleburgaz (1569-70/977) and Yakacik (formerly Payas) (1574-5/982), 
strongly suggest that they were probably in between the caravanserai and the 
fabhdne. 

In general terms we may conclude that Sinan's building complexes exhibit 
two distinct phases in their evolutionary pattern. 



25 The chronogram of ihe inscription over the masque's door gives ihe date 971 (1563-4) while 
the fountain is dated 977 (1569-70). Bearing in mind that the fountain was usually the last 
building lo be put up in a complex, I place the construction dates of the Karapinar Sultan Selim 
Complex between 1563 and 1570. 

reference in a foundation register stales that there were "thirty-nine shops and two mills" in 
the Karapinar Sultan Selim Complex. See, Omcr L. Barkan, "Vakiflann bir Iskin ve 
Kolonizasyon Metodu Olarak Kullanilmasinda Diger §ekj]1cr. n in Vakiflar Dergisi, Vol. II 
(1942). 
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Id the first phase during the 1530s and 1540s, the buildings comprising 
his complexes were placed arbitrarily without regard to the geometric , 
relationships among them. 

In the second phase covering the next thirty years from the 1550s through 
the 1570s, on the other hand, the buildings of a complex often stood at right 
angles to each other and the site plan had a symmetrical and well-balanced 
organization. 

During this second phase, not only axiality and centrality in site planning 
reached their zenith, but also the most mature examples of spatial integrity and 
exteriority were produced. 

CONCLUSION 

In a sense the story of Ottoman Classical architecture closed with the 
Selimiye Complex in Edirnc. In the monumental Selimiye Mosque, Sinan was 
successful in surmounting the prayer hall by a mammoth dome; in transposing 
the interior space and the structural formation of the mosque onto its external 
form; and in achieving a superb sense of centrality. 

In another sense, during his last ten years, along with his closest 
associates, Sinan guided Ottoman architecture into a new phase which slightly 
altered the course of the Classical style by deviating from its accepted rules and 
norms. During the 1580s, the rules began to mutate in a show of mannerism. 

In the tiny §emsi Ahmed Pasa Complex located on the Bosphorus in 
Uskiidar (1580-1/988), for instance, Sinan built the tUrbe of die founder against 
the east wall of the mosque and extended Uk mosque's portico to cover its west 
wall. Then, too, instead of placing the ell-shaped madrasa at right angles to the 
mosque, he placed its main arm perpendicular to the shore, creating an oddly 
shaped courtyard wliich fanned out towards the water. 

In the Kihc Ali Pasa Mosque in Tophane (1580-1/988), rather than 
stressing the centralization of space, Sinan — or one of his fellow architects — 
emphasized the longitudinal axis in a manner not unlike that of the Haghia 
Sophia. 

He — or DavQd Aga — disregarded the unwritten convention that a 
forecourt was an imperial prerogative and built one in the Mosque of Grand 
Vizier Meslh Mehmed Pasa (1585-6/994) in Istanbul. By eliminating the 
traditional fountain in the center of its forecourt and by putting in its place the 
founder's open tomb, Sinan — or Davud Aga — broke another cardinal rule. 
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More important was ibe destruction of the external cube, (he revival of the 
Early Ottoman side rooms, and the transformation of the interior into a cruciform 
space in DavGd Aga's Nisanci Mehmed Pasa Mosque in Karagtimriifc (1588- 
9/997). 

Had Sinan become bored with a too-long career so that he felt the need for 
a fresh new start? Or were the mutations instigated by Sinan's talented colleagues 
who had stayed for too many decades in the shadow of a domineering master ? 
Whatever it was, the outcome was intriguing. By its liberalizing attitude, 
Ottoman mannerism strengthened the Ottoman Classical style. The flexibility it 
provided enabled the architects of future generations to adjust the Ottoman 
Classical style to the taste and aspirations of the time for almost four centuries 
after the death of its grand master, Sinan. 

Of all the Ottoman art forms, architecture was unquestionably the most 
significant, not only because it incorporated other art forms — such as ceramic 
tile, stained glass, woodwork inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl — but also 
because it addressed itself to the people as well as to the Ottoman elite. Ottoman 
architects strove to achieve a dual expression that symbolized the glory of Islam 
and the power of the state. With their hierarchical formation, the domical 
mosques displayed, on the one hand* the oneness of Allah and, on the other hand, 
the absolute authority of the Sultan. As with all imperial architecture, Sinan's 
work reflected a cultural synthesis which incorporated religion, social order, and 
the hierarchy of state. 

The principal contribution of Ottoman culture to the world was a 
universal architecture. 
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Silleyman (r. 1520-66) was not only the most celebrated Ottoman ruler but also 
the most frequently portrayed sultan in illustrated histories produced in the court 
during his lifetime and shortly after his death. His representations appear in 
several manuscripts devoted to the events of his reign — such as the 
SUleymdnname, dated 1558; NUzhetU'l~Esrdra'l-Ahbdr der Sefer-i Sigetvar, dated 
1568/69; Tdrify-i Sulf&n SMeym&n, daled 1579/80; and the second volume of the 
HUnerndme, dated 1587/88 — as well as in several copies of the geneologies of 
the Ottoman dynasty and universal histories — including (he Kiyflfettt'l-fnsdntye 
fi Sem&'iti'l-'Osmdniye of 1579 and ZabdetU'l-Tevdrif} of 1583. 1 In addition, the 
sultan was the subject of a unique study made by Haydar Rets know as Nigafi. 

Before discussing representations of Suleyman, the concept of Ottoman 
portraiture must be defined. An extension of the Islamic tradition of book 
illustration, Ottoman painting provided a visual commentary on the text. In 
Islamic manuscripts the identification of the persons depiled in the illustrations 
generally relied on two essential factors: the placement of the figures within the 
compositions and the textual references. The figure sealed in the center of an 
enthronement scene and accentuated by a variety of compositional and 
iconographic devices is immediately recognized as a ruler or of a ruler type; if a 
personal name is given in the text or on the painting itself, he then becomes a 
specific ruler. This specific ruler can be a fictional character or a historic 
personnage, will* little or no physical resemblance to a known individual. 
Needless to say, these attributes do not make the image a true portrait. A portrait 
or realistic likeness represents a specific individual, with unique facial features 
and physical peculiarities and reveals a mental or psychological state. 



'The first work is published in Esio Aul, SMeymanname: The Illustrated History of Silleyman the 
Magnificent (Washington, D.C.: National Gallery of An: New York: Abrams, 1986); references 
to the other manuscripts are given on pp. 48-49 and notes cited on p. 53. A facsimile of an 
undated and later copy of (he 1579 genealogy with English commentary was published by the 
Minister of Culture and Tourism of the Turkish Republic, Kiyafetii'l-tnsaniyye Ji $emai!i'l- 
'Osmaniyye (Istanbul: Historical Research Publishing, 1987). 
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Although representation of historic personnages had a long history in 
Islamic art, there existed an ambivalence towards making a true likeness of an 
individual. An image was considered a "reflection" of the person, devoid of his 
soul. This ambivalence is clearly evident in Nizamfs discourses on painting 
found in his tfamse composed toward the end of twelfth century. 2 Similar to 
other Asian traditions, Islamic portraiture combined a real and ideal image of the 
person, frequently stressing official status while attempting to capture physical 
characteristics. 3 

The interest in individualizing members of the ruling elite as well as 
those of the more humble classes began with the Timurids in Iran and 
Transoxiana during the fifteenth century. Revitalized at the end of the sixteenth 
century in Safavid Iran, portraiture became a distinct feature of Mughal and 
Rajput Court painting in India during the following centuries. Some painting 
schools reflect (he impact of central and eastern Asian traditions (as with the 
Timurids); while others exhibit European influences, at least superficially (as 
with (he Mughals). 

The concept of portraiture executed from life in which the subject sat or 
posed for the artist was alien to Islamic art until the nineteenth century. 4 All 
representations of rulers were executed from memory and based on accepted 
models of an ideal type; they depicted the subject's official image, even those 
based on observation and made by contemporary painters. 

In Ottoman art an additional factor existed that made the representations of 
specific types closer to portraits of individuals: the consistent recurrence of the 
physical characteristics of the subject that had been carefully researched and 
documented. This factor became a feature of Ottoman court painting after the 
mid-sixteenth century and survived to the end of the empire. 5 



^See Priscilla P. Soucek, "Nizami on Painters and Painting," in Islamic Art in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, ed, Richard Eltinghausen (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1972), pp. 9- 
21. 

^For a recent publication on the concept of portraiture in Asian cultures see Vishakha N. Desai 
and Denise Palry Leidy, Faces of Asia: Portraits from the Permanent Collection (Boston: Museum 
of Fine Arts, 1989). 

4 The idealized official image of the rulers existed even in nineteenth-century Iran. See Basil W. 
Robinson, "Persian Royal Portraiture and the Qajars, n in Qajar Iron: Political and Social Change, 
I800-I92S, ed. Edmund Bosworth and Caroline Hillenbrand (Edinburgh: Edinburg University 
Pre&s, 1983). pp. 291-310. 

-'Far a survey of Turkish painting, including portraiture, see A History of Turkish Painting, ed. 
Selman Pinar el a). (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1989). 
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Portraiture in the Ottoman court was initiated in the 1480's by Mehmed 
II, who invited several Italian painters to the capital. 6 Although the stylistic 
impact of European arts was short-lived and Ottoman painting soon followed the 
course of Islamic manuscript illustration, the genre of portraiture was 
established. Portraiture evolved within the tradition of Ottoman book painting, 
strongly influenced by the royal demand for illustrated histories, which 
preoccupied the nakJul$fydne (imperial painting studio) after the 1550s. These 
histories, written and illustrated by contemporary or near contemporary authors 
and painters, documented events and depicted actual settings and participants, 
with some degree of artistic liberty. 

The interest in producing general histories of the Ottoman dynasty, 
biographies of the sultans, and descriptions of specific campaigns and even of 
festive occasions, necessitated accurate representation of the protagonists to 
clearly identify them in the scenes. 

An important work for the understanding of Ottoman portraiture is a 
genealogical book on the first twelve sultans (from 0§inan I to MurSd III). 
Entitled the KiydfetU'l-fnsdntye fi $emd'ili' l-'Osmdntye, it was written in 1579 
by Lokman, who held the post of tbe $ehndmeci (official biographer) between 
1569 and 1596797. The most prolific of all Ottoman fehndmecis, Lokman 
composed bis texts in Persian and Turkish verse, working primarily with 
c Osman, a renowned painter employed in the nakkafydne from the 1560s to the 
1590s. Lokman and c Osman collaborated on several historical manuscripts 
produced foi Selim H (r. 1566-74) and Murad III (r. 1574-95), including the 
T&rty-i Sul0n Suleym&n, $dhndme-i Selim Hdn, $dhinsdhndme, Hfinerndme, 
ZtibdetU't-Tevdrth, and Sumdme. 1 

The KiydfetU'i-tnsdniye was the product of serious research, utilizing 
written and visual sources. In (he introduction to the volume Lokman writes that 
he and 'Osman conducted a search of portraits of the sultans and found several 
examples. They also consulted past histories to determine the physical 
appearances and dispositions of the subjects. 

The introduction also discusses the word kiydfet (which is used 
simultneously with ferdset), meaning physiognomy, that is, the art of 
determining an individual's personality through the analysis of appearances. 
Build, size, and coloring; shape of face, eyebrows, nose, and mouth; end even 



6 This subject is discussed in Esin Alii, "Ottoman Miniature Painting under Sultan Mehmed II,", 
Ars Orientate 9 (1973): 103-20. 

7 F<x references to these works see Atil, SUleymanname p. 72 and notes cited on pp. 50 and S3. 
On the office of the gehndmeci, see C. Woodhead, "An Experiment in Official Historiography: 
The Post of Sehnfiroeci in the Ottoman Empire, c. 1555-1605," Wiener Zeiachrift filr die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes 75 (1983). pp. 157-182. 
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voice, smile, and clothes were considered to reflect personal traits. It was, 
therefore, essential to obtain a precise physical description of the subject in order 
to identify his temparement. 

The KtydfetU'l-fns&aiye is composed of twelve chapters, each containing a 
portrait of a sultan, summary of his reign, and description of his personality and 
appearance. The section on Suleymim, the tenth sultan, begins with his 
biography, discusses the major events of his reign, and describes his personality 
and physical characteristics: 

In addition to being a skillful ruler and statesman he was benevolent and 
modest... devoid of pride and vanity... He was pious and devoted to 
mysticism. ...He was tall and majestic-looking with strong limbs and 
broad shoulders; he had an elegant and handsome face, aquiline nose, 
furrowed brows, and deep hazelcolored eyes... He wore a mtlceweze (tall 
and voluminous turban that became fashionable during his reign). 

Lokman describes the next sullan, Selim II: 

He was of average height and robust with a thick neck... His complexion 
was pale... He had ruddy cheeks, small nose and moulh, slightly furrowed 
brows, blue eyes, and pale blond beard. His turban was like that of his 
father but larger; his garments resembled those of the Iranians and were 
woven with gold... 8 

'Osman's portraits of Siileyman (fig. 1) and SelTm n (fig. 2) capture these 
physical characteristics. The artist, who had entered the nakka§t}dne during 
Suleyman's reign, must have personally observed the two sultans and studied 
their appearances. His portraits also reveal the dispositions of the subjects: 
Siileyman is an intense-looking majestic figure with a slight build and refined, 
sensitive face; Selim II is less impressive in appearance with half-closed dreamy 
eyes and he is considerably heavier. Siileyman appears as an ascetic compared to 
Seltm, whose weakness for earthly pleasures was well known. 

The accuracy of Selim lis physical attributes can be determined by 
comparing several portraits of the same sultan made earlier by Haydar Re "is, or 
Nigarf (1492[?]-1572), a naval captain who painted and wrote poetry. Nigari is 
mentioned as an expert portraitist in Mustef& "Alt's 15&6 Mendkib-i Htinerverdn, 
biography of artists: 



The lexis used here are from ihe ca. 1579-80 copy in Istanbul, Topkapi Palace Museum, H. 
1563. This work was popularly copied up (o the nineteenth century, with additional texts and 
portraits added to Ihe end of the manuscripts by later historians and painters. 
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Haydar Rets, who in the time of Seltm Han, the son of Suieyman Han, 
held the post of the supervisor of the dockyards and occasionally was 
honored to be admitted 10 the noble assemblies during Selim's days as 
prince; he is also known as Nakkas, Haydar and no one can adequately 
describe his ability in $eblh yazma [portraiture], especially of the late 
Sultan Seltm. 9 

Two portraits of SeUm n attributed to Nigari (tigs. 3-4) were originally 
made as individual studies on single sheets and later incorporated into imperial 
albums. Although the main figures are not identified by inscriptions, they 
undoubtedly represent Seltm II. The physical characteristics of the sitter are 
consistent in both versions: a large, slightly overweight man with a pale blond 
beard is attired in richly brocaded garments and pursues leisurely activities (target 
shooting in one, feasting in the other). The features of the sullan are remarkably 
similar to those in 'Osman's rendition. Although Nigari's paintings are not as 
technically refined as those of the court artist, they display a spontaneity as well 
as a greater knowledge of, and even intimacy with, his subject. Nigari belonged 
to (he administration and was thus privileged to see Selim during non-ceremonial 
and social functions, a faclmentioned by Mustafa AIT. 

A well-known portrait of a sultan attended by two officials also bears no 
inscriptions (fig. 5). Once again attributed to Nigari, the subject is identified as 
Suieyman, based on his physical characteristics. Nigari depicts the sullan as a 
frail old man dressed in unpretentious clothes, strolling in a garden. Although he 
is accompanied by attendants, Suieyman stands alone, lost in thought. His back 
is bent and his face lined and gaunt. The painting is composi tonally static yet 
emotionally moving, portraying a lonely ruler burdened by age, ill health, and 
responsibilities — contemplating the events of his long and exhausting reign. It 
is one of Silleyman's rare images representing both his physical characteristic and 
mental state. The painting must have been made near (he end of Siileyman's life 
or even after his death. .. 

NigarTs portraits arc exceptional in thai he was not a professional painter 
but an amateur who made studies of the individuals with whom he was 
associated. 'Osman, on the other hand, was a product of the nakkdffycine who 
worked under the supervision of the fehndmeci, adhering to his predetermined 
guidelines and composing the scenes to correspond with or supplement the text. 
In addition, he was not the first painter to illustrate the activities of Silleyman's 
reign. 

Thai task fell on a group of painters assigned to work on the 
Stileymdnndme, the biography of the sultan written by 'Arifi. The author, who 



1 am grateful to Wheeler M. Thackslon for ptovidiog me with this translation. 
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originated from Shirvan, had arrived at the court in 1547. Appointed $ehn&meci 
soon after, be remained at that post until his death in 1561/62. The 
SUleym&nn&me* completed in 1558, contains the earliest representations of the 
sultan. The work begins with the accession of Suleyman and terminates with the 
events of 1556, a decade before his death. Most illustrations reveal the hands of 
two anonymous artists. Painters A and B, each of whom displays a different 
approach to portraiture. 

Painter A, who was employed in the nakkd^fjdne in the late 1550's, was a 
remarkably innovative artist whose depictions of court ceremonies, fortress 
sieges, and battle scenes became the prototypes for later historical illustrations, 
including those by 'Osman. Painter A attempted to portray as accurately as 
possible the physical characteristics of the sultan and was responsible for the five 
scenes reproduced here (figs. 6-10). 

The first scene in the Stileym&nndme represents the accession of the 
sultan, who was enthroned in 1520 at age twenty-six. SilleymSn is shown as a 
youthful monarch with an oval face, arched eyebrows, aquiline nose, and thin 
moustache (fig. 6) The same figure appears in the siege of Belgrade, undertaken a 
year later (fig. 7). In these two scenes the sultan is not only identified by his 
placement in the composition and textual references but also by the recurrence of 
his physical features. 

A later scene, narrating the festival organized for the circumcisions of two 
princes, Bayeztd and Cihangtr, in 1539, when Suleyman was forty-five years old, 
portrays a mature man who now sports a brownish beard (fig. 8). Enthroned in 
the Hdff Oda (Throne Room), lie is represented in majesty, surrounded by the 
splendors of his court. 

The formality of this hierarchic composition contrasts with a more casual 
setting in which Suleyman observes his son Selim hunting with his companions 
(fig. 9). The episode takes place in 1554, when the sultan was sixty years old. 
Here the sultan's expression is solemn and pensive. He had lost three sons — 
Mehmed, Mustafa, and Cihangir — and the throne was to be fought over by his 
remaining two sons, Bayeztd and Selim. Selim, who eventually won and became 
sultan, is portrayed as a young man with a round face and drooping mustache (he 
is identified as the figure with a plume in bis turban, riding a black steed on the 
left). 

In one of the last paintings in the manuscript, which depicts Silleyman 
inspecting his Rumelian forces in the field, his advanced age is apparent (fig. 
10). The sultan was now over sixty. Despite his heavy ceremonial garments, he 
looks frail; he has developed a slouch and his beard is graying. 
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1 Portrait of Siileyman 
Attributed to 'Osman 
Prom the %.iy£fetii'l-ins?inlye ft 
S emAil i l-'Osmdntye of Lokm&n, 
c. 1579-80 

(Istanbul, Topkapi Palace 
Museum, H. 1563, fol. 61a) 




2- Portrait of Selim E 
Attributed to 'OsmSn 
From the giy&fetii'l-insdnlye fi 
$emaili I- 'Osm&nXye of Lokm&n, 
ca. 1579-80 

(Istanbul, Topkapi Palace 
Museum, H. 1563, fol. 66b) 




3 Portrait of Selita II 
Attributed to Nigarf, ca. 1570 
(Istanbul, Topkapi Palace 
Museum, H. 2134/3) 




4 Portrait of Selim II 
Attributed to NigM, ca. 1570 
(Geneva, Sadruddin Aga Khan 
Collection) 
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5 Portrait of SoleymSn 
Attributed to Nigari, mid- 1 SCO's 
(Istanbul, Topkapi Palace 
Museum, H. 2134/8) 



7 Siege of Belgrade 
Attributed to Painter A 
From the Stileymdnndme of 'Arifl 
dated 1558 

(Istanbul, Topkapi Palace 
Museum, H. 1517, fol. 109a) 




6 Accession of Suleym&n (detail) 
Attributed to Painter A 

From the SUleymdnnSme of 'Arifi, dated 1558 
(Istanbul, Topkapi Palace Museum, H. 151/, fol. 17b) 
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8 Circumcision Festival for Princes 
Bayezid and Cihangir 
Attributed to Painter A 
, From the SUleymAnn^me of 'Arifi 
dated 1558 

(Istanbul, Topkapi Palace 
Museum, H. 1517, 161. 412a) 




10 Suleym§n with His Rumelian 
Army (detail) 
Attributed to Painter A 
From the SUleym&nn&me of 'Arifi 
dated 1558 
(H. 1517, fol. 592a) 




9 Suleyman Watching (then Prince) 
Selim Hunt 

Attributed to Painter A 

From the Siileymtinn&me of 'Arifi 

dated 1558 

(Istanbul, Topkapi Palace 
Museum, H. 1517, fol. 576a) 




. 1 Suleyman Hunting 
Attributed to Painter B 
From the Slileyman$ame of 'Arifi 
dated 1558 

(Istanbul, Topkapi Palace 
Museum,- H. 1517, fol. 132a) 




12 Siileyman Conversirg with Prince Mustafa (detail) 
Attributed to Painter B 
From the Stileymanname of *ArifT dated 1558 
(Istanbul. Topkapi Palace Museum, H- 1517, fol. 477b) 




13 SuleymSn Receiving St. Zapolya 
Attributed to 'Osman 
From the Nezhetu'l-Esr&rti'l-Afyb&r 
der Sefer~i Sigetvar of Ahmed 
FeridQn Pa?a, dated 1568/69 
(Istanbul, Topkapi Palace 
Museum, H. 1339, fol. I6b) 




14 Silleymfin Praying at the 
Mausoleum of EyOb EnsSri 
Attributed to 'OsmSn 
From the T&rih-i Sulfdn SUieymAn 
of Lokman, "dated 1579/80 S 
(Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, 
MS 413, fol. 38a) 
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17 Suleymfin Marchiog toward Szigetvar 
Attributed to 'Osman 

From the Hilnern&me of LokmSn, volume 2, dated 1587/88 S (Istanbul, Topkapi 
Palace Museum, H. 1524, foL 276a) 
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As observed in these illustrations, Painter A attempts to portray 
SUleyman in consecutive stages of life — as a youthful monarch, mature man, 
and elderly leader — while retaining the official image of the sultan. 

Painter B, an established master of the studio who flourished between the 
1520s and ISSOs, worked in the traditional manner. His protagonists are 
generally identified by their placement in the composition and textual references. 
Although his images of the sultan are symbolic, the artist at times succeeds in 
capturing the emotions and moods of his subjects (figs. 11-12). 

A typical painting depicts a royal hunt with the sultan in the center (fig. 
11). The protagonist is a slender man with an aquiline nose and dark beard. 
According to the text, this event occured cn route to Rhodes in 1522, when 
SUleyman was twenty-eight years old. 

Two similar figures appear in a more intimate setting, seated in a 
pavilion overlooking a garden (fig. 12). The text states that on the way to the 
Iranian frontier Suleyman met with his eldest son, Mustafa, in Kayseri, where 
they were entertained in rose gardens. This episode took place in 1548, when 
Suleyman was fifty-four and Mustafa was thirty-three. The more prominent, 
older figure is identified as Suleyman. Musfafa is shown as a mature man with a 
dark beard and countenance resembling that of his father. Suleyman, with graying 
beard and a more distinctive nose, looks preoccupied. He has turned his back on 
his son and holds weapons of destruction — a bow and arrow — while listening 
abscntmindedly to the music. Despite his decorative style, Painter B has captured 
the emotions of the sultan, setting a pensive mood that foretells the future. Five 
years later Suleyman was to order the execution of Mustafa for treason. 

The paintings of the Siileymdnn&mz, particularly those made by Painter 
A, had a strong impact on die nakkdffidne artists. Painter A might have trained 
'Osman, who perfected the documentary painting style established in the court. 

Although 'Osman worked primarily with Lokman, his first commission 
was to illustrate the description of Suleyman's 1566 campaign to Szigetvar 
written by Ahmed Feridfin Pasa in 1568/69. One painting in this volume depicts 
the sultan stopping outside Belgrade to receive Stephen Zapolya, his vassal king 
of Hungary (fig. 13). 'Osman portrays Stileymin as an ailing old man; his 
complexion is sallow, his face deeply lined. The sultan was seventy-two years 
old at the time and suffering from poor health. 

Each figure in the composition is individualized; the imperial attendants, 
vezirs, and Hungarian delegation have distinct features and garments. An aura of 
solemnity, even pathos permeates the scene. It is almost as if the participants 
had a premonition that this was Suleyman's last campaign. The image is both 
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ceremonial and intimate. The hierarchic stillness is charged with emotions. With 
stoic fortitude, the majestic old sultan is determined to die in the field like a true 
soldier; bis retinue looks on the scene with sadness for they are moved by the 
sultan's last valiant effort. 'Osman has created a remarkable painting which not 
only describes the physical characteristics and psychological states of the 
participants but also evokes an emotional reaction on the part of the viewer. 

'Osman's outstanding talent must nave attracted Lokman's attention since 
the §ehndmeci chose him to illustrate the KiyAfetli'l-Insdniye discussed earlier. 
'Osman also worked with Lokman on the Ttirih-i Sulfdn SUleymdn of 
: 1579/1580, which was composed as the conclusion to the SUleymdnndme. 

The first illustration, showing Suleyman seated in a pavilion in the 
Topkapi Palace, recalls the image in the ftiydfetil'l-lnsdntye and is similarly 
conceived as an official portrait of the protagonist at bis prime. The other scenes 
are narrative and describe specific events such as Suleyman praying at the 
mausoleum of Eyflb Ens&rT in Istanbul before starling his Szigelvar campaign 
(fig. 14). True to his age, it represents the sultan as an older man with a gray 
beard. 

'Osman and members of his studio also illustrated Lokman's universal 
- and dynastic histories, sucb as the two-volume Httnern&me. The history of the 
Ottoman dynasty appears in the first volume, while the life of Suleyman is 
narrated in the second. 

The second volume of (he Hilnername, completed in 1587/88, reemploys 
some of the themes and compositions seen in (he earlier works. A number of 
scenes narrate Suleyman's outstanding feats in hunting (fig. 15) or commemorate 
his achievements as a lawmaker. One depicts the sultan observing a legal case 
from the hidden chamber in (he 'Add let fCidesi (Tower of Justice) that overlooks 
the fCubbealti, the pavilion where the council of ministers met in the second 
courtyard of the Topkapi Palace (fig. 16). This painting is full of fascinating 
details, recreating the activities and settings of the age. Finally the HUnern&me 
closes with Suleyman "s last campaign and -depicts the march to Szigetvar, a scene 
used earlier in the T&rify-i Sulfdn SUleymfin. Suleyman rides in (he center of his 
forces, supported by his grand vezir, Sokollu Mehmed Pasa (fig: 17). The sultan 
almost winces in pain. The carriage in which he rode most of the route is in the 
foreground — an ominous reminder that it will later be used as a hearse. 

The image of Suleyman was first devised during his lifetime hy the artists 
of the nakkd$)$ne and became fully established a decade after his death. Artists 
concentrated on his physical appearance and depicted him in various stages of life 
— from a young ruler to an aging warrior — at times capturing his moods and 
emotions. 
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Suleyman's long and glorious reign was the subject of several illustrated 
histories, These manuscripts were produced by court writers and painters for an 
elite group. Kept in (he Haztne (Treasury) or in one of the imperial libraries of 
the Topkapi Palace, the volumes were seen only by descendants of the sultan or 
high-ranking administrative officials. This was an educated audience who were 
familiar with the legend of Suleyman. His representations, therefore, were visual 
reminders of a man whose physical characteristics, temperament, and 
achievements were well known. Tbey were not public images of the sultan but 
illustrations for private family records, which preserved the dynasty's past and 
present history. 

SUleyman did not have a public image and neither did any other Ottoman 
sultan until the end of the nineteenth century. The Ottoman world was very 
impersonal and valued the office of the sultanate, which combined religious and 
secular authority, over the individual. The public image of Suleyman, the 
protector of Muslims and the caliph of Islam, was the Suleymaniye Mosque, the 
renowned edifice built by Sin an between 1550 and 1557; and the image of 
Suleyman, the sultan, was the Tower of Justice in the Topkapi Palace. Today 
both structures continue to dominate the the skyline of Istanbul, visual reminders 
of a great legacy. 
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When in 1517 the Ottoman sultan Selim I was in Cairo at the conclusion of his 
conquest of Egypt, one of the Turkish fleet's captains, PirT ReTs, presented him 
with a map of the world he had made. Only the "western" half of thai map is 
extant; fortunately, for us, it is on this half thai the author revealed his identity 
and recorded where and when he made the map: at Gallipoli, in March/ April 
1513. 

We do not know what happened to the other, "eastern" portion of the map, 
nor do wc know the subsequent fortunes of the extant part until 1929 when it 
attracted the attention of two scholars, a Turk (Halil Edhem, director of the 
Topkapi Palace museum) and a German Orientalist, Paul Kahie. The map 
quickly became an international sensation, and for several reasons: it turned out 
to be one of the earliest cartographic representations of the New World; it had 
been made by a Muslim; and above all, people were told that it probably reflected 
the earliest but lost map made by Columbus. Internal evidence, comparative 
examinations, and three explicit statements by Piri Rels led scholars to this 
conclusion. 1 Two of these statements are on the map itself: 

1) "The coasts and islands on this map have been copied from a map 
made by Columbus." 

2) "... [ This world map) was produced on the basis of several maps 
by bringing them to one scale: one of these maps had been made by 
Columbus..." 



1 Half-a-century of interest in the subject has produced a sizeable' body of literature, but P. Kahle's 
Die verscholiene Colvmbus-Karte von 1498 in titter tQrkischen Weltkarte van 151$ (Berlin, 
1933) still remains the most thorough and reliable analysis. The excellent facsimile edition 
issued by the Tiirk Tarih Kurumu is accompanied by a separate pamphlet (Yiuuf Akcura, Piri Rets 
Uaritasi, Ankara, 1935) containing a description in Turkish, German, French, English and 
Italian. The map has also generated a fair amount of eccentric interpretation, such aa the theory 
that it goes back to an advanced civilization of the Ice Age; see Cfa. Hapgood. Maps of the 
Ancient Sea Kings (Philadelphia, 1966). 
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The third statement is in the introduction Piri Rets wrote to the Kitdb-t 
bahriye, a book of sailing directions and charts for the Mediterranean which he 
completed in 1526 in order to present it to Sultan Suleymaii: 

3) [facs, ed.: PM Rets, Kitdb-i bafrriye (Ankara, 1935) p. 82 line 5:] 
"A map of the West Indies made by Columbus fell into our hands. . 

Moreover, in another place of the map Piri Rels states that he benefited 
from the oral testimony of a Spaniard who had participated in the first three of 
Columbus' four voyages: 

4) "The late Kemal Rels had a Spanish slave who told him: 'I have 
sailed three times with Columbus to those regions . . 

All these statements are plausible, for Pin Rels spent much of his early 
career as one of the Turkish corsairs who had the opportunity of capturing 
Spanish ships at sea or prisoners and booty in the coastal areas of Western 
Mediterranean. There are many instances of this in the Kitdb-t bahriye, such as 
the following: 

5) [facs. ed., p. 596 lines 12-14:] "At one point the late Kemal Rels 
and I captured seven ships off the coast of Valencia. . . " 

A few words about the map itself. The more correct term would be sea- 
chart, and one of the late medieval, "portolan" type: a map made to serve the 
needs of seamen, for it shows primarily the coastines and islands, and is marked 
by windroses, rhumb lines and distance scales in order to facilitate navigation. 2 
At the same time it belongs to the "presentation" category of these maps- those 
made less for practical use at sea than as works of the graphic arts made to please 
wealthy or important customers. This is demonsraied by the esthetic qualities and 
amusing digressions on the map: pictures of various types of ships, animals, 
plants, and people, as well as stories such as that about St. Brendan, the 
curiosities of Brazil, or allusions to the voyages of discovery. 

I now want to dwell on Piri Rels's importance in (he context of Stileyman 
and his time. Both the cartographer and the sultan lived in an age when 
prodigious geographical as well as scientific discoveries were beginning to 
change the course of history. The Turkish captain possessed (be qualities 
characteristic of the men who were.the architects of this revolution: An open, 
receptive mind unencumbered by the bonds of conventional auction, scientific 
curiosity, and an urge to formulate his own version of the exciting new 



2 Michel Mollat, Sea Charts of the Early Expldrers: 13th to 17th Century (New Ytxk, 1984) p. 
218-19. The volume includes a good reproduction on place 28. 
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knowledge — in short, the mind of a Renaissance man. The map under 
discussion is revealing: Ptri Rets tells us how be had been collecting maps made 
by Westerners and Easterners alike — and how be bad used all this information 
in order to produce a world map that was unique: 3 

Here is show this map was made: 

This is a unique map such as no one else has ever produced, and I 
am its author. I have used twenty [regional] maps and world maps - 
the latter derive from a prototype that goes back to Zfilkameyn's time 
and that comprises the .entire inhabited world-Arabs call such maps 
"ca'feriye" 4 - 1 have used eight such "ca'feriyes"; then I have used an 
Arab map of [the] India [n ocean], 5 as well as maps made by four 
Portuguese who applied mathematical methods to represent India and 
China; 6 finally, I have also used a map of the Western regions drawn 
by Columbus. I have brought all these sources to one scale and this is 
the result In other words, just as the sailors of (he Mediterranean bave f 
reliable and well-tested charts at their disposal, this [new] map of the 
world oceans [lit. "Seven Seas"] 100 is reliable and worthy of :i 
recognition. 

Piri ReTs's complete world map may thus have been a synthesis of both 
Renaissance Western and indigenous Eastern cartography, and in this respect 
truly unique. 7 With this imaginative and lucid work he took an honorable but 



^ Text located in the south-western comer of the map (do. VI in the above-mentioned pamplet 
published with the facsimile reproduction of 1935). 

^Pirf Re'is may be referring here to world maps made by the Arab geographers of the classical 
period (9th to 10th centuries) which were partly inspired by Ptolemy. Ztilfcarneyn, mentioned in 
the Koran (sura 18), came to represent a mythical personage credited with many wondrous feats; 
Muslim commentators identified him with Alexander the Great, who too acquired legendary 
powers in Islamic lore. "Ca'feriye" has so far baffled commentators; it may be a distortion of the 
word "cografiya." Arabic for "geography" not in our sense but in that of "sQrat al-ard*. "depiction 
of the world" also in the cartographic sense; see J. H. Kramers, "Dnighrafiya". Encyclopedia of 
Islam, 1st cd.. suppl. p. 62. 

5 Rather than representing India itself, this map was more probably a sea chart of the Indian 
ocean made by such Arab mariners as Ibn Majid and Sulayman al-Mahri (D. Sourdel, "Ibn 
MSdjid," Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd ed., iii 858; G. R. Tibbets, Amb navigation in the Indian 
ocean before the- coming of the Portuguese (London, 1971) p. xii, 4. and bibliography on pp. 
xix-xxvi). 

e comment in note 4 applies here as well: the maps made by the Portuguese must have been of 
the portolan chart type, and contours of continents with their ports were the extent of their 
interest in depicting land. The existence of such maps from the years 1498-1513 can be only 
inferred, on the basis of those believed incorporated in the world maps that have come down to 
us. The earliest Portuguese specimen is the so-called Canuno planisphere dated 1502; see for 
example Dots Penrose, Travel and discovery in the Renaissance: 1420-1620 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1952) p. 245; Mollat, op. cti., tf25. ' > 

^It is this uniqueness that makes this map so precious — alas, only if we take the cartographer's 
word for it, since the eastern portion has not survived; As a map of the New World, it is neither 
the earliest nor the most advanced type (although it may be the most appealing one esthetically): 
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also special place in the ranks of bis western fellow-mapmakers. Nor was the 
world map the only example of his modem and original vision. The long 
versified introduction to the Kit&b-t bafyriye also tells about the progress of the 
Portuguese and Spanish voyages of discovery; this account is presented in a 
remarkably lucid way, within a structure that informs the reader about the 
sphericity of the earth and chief navigational methods and challenges in the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans. 

In Europe, princes, merchants and publishers were competing for such 
maps and reports that would enable their fleets and traders to accede to overseas 
sources and consequently increase their own wealth and power, or (hat would give 
their printing presses materials they knew would sell well. The ferment of 
interest in the new discoveries was gaining momentum at a prodigious rate, and 
it would be difficult to decide who or what played the most catalytic role: 
whether it was monarchs and governments from Estevao of Portugal and 
Elizabeth of England to Ihe popes themselves; or merchant interests in Lisbon, 
Venice, London, or Amsterdam; or religious milieux such as the Jesuits eager to 
tackle new areas for proselytizing; or editors-publishers like Ramusio in Venice 
or Hakluyt in London or Plantin in Antwerp, or again cartographers-publishers 
like Ortelius and Mercator. The medium of printing gave this spread of new 
knowledge an unprecedented dimension whose importance could hardly be 
overemphasized. 

In Turkey, P!rt Rels must have been hoping that his works, which he had 
been so devotedly presenting to his two sovereigns, would be recognized as 
important and worthy of recompense; he may also have expected to be 
encouraged to produce still more of the fascinating oew body of information, 
perhaps to head a whole workshop of experts employed by a government bent on 
challenging the Europeans in this new area. 8 

It appears, however, that nothing of Ihe sort happened. Pirl Rels remained 
an isolated case in the Ottoman empire and, indeed, in ihe Islamic world. 



several earlier maps made by the Spanish, Portuguese or Italians have an edge iheie. The oldest 
extant speciment is the world map by the Spaniard Juan de la Cosa, Columbus's erstwhile pilot, 
dated 1500 (Penrose, op. cit., p. 244; Mollal, op. cit. W22). While all of these are "manuscript" 
maps, by 150(1 the first specimen showing also the new world was included in an edition of 
Ptolemy's Geography printed in Rome (on fob. 125-26). Despite its later date, PTri Rets's map is 
more archaic; this aspect, far from being a drawback, can be viewed as an asset — reflecting as it 
probably does Columbus's first trial, which in turn may have owed as much to Behaim s globe as 
to direct observations. Only later voyages revealed Ihe true nature of the new discoveries, hence 
the more "correct" map of Juan de la Cosa. One frequent misconception is that Fin ReTs drew the 
map according to a projection which took account of the curvature of the earth. This belief is due 
to the confusion of windroses and rhumblioes with genuine projections. 
^Suffice it to mention the case of Turkey's principal maritime adversary in the Mediterranean, 
Spain, and the Cosa de Coniratacion (a sort of Board of Trade) in Seville, one of whose duties was 
continuous updating of the "padron real," the set of classified master sea-charts kept there. 
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Exception could be made - up to a point - for Seydl 'AH Rets who wrote a 
quarter of a century later, 9 and for the unkown author of the Td'rtfy-i Hind-i 
Garbt 10 who compiled his work yet another generation later, or again for the 
occasional mappamundi appearing in a few Turkish portolan atlases of the, 
Mediterranean; 11 none of these, however, approach Piri Re'is work in 
importance, nor do they even remotely match the constantly improving body of 
geographical information proliferating in Europe. Perhaps nothing could 
illustrate more dramatically the disparity between the Ottoman and European: 
views of the world in St] Icy man's time than a comparison of the respectives; 
sums total of contemporary literature, published and unpublished, on the subject 
— whether in quality, quantity, or variety. Moreover, even the little the 
Ottomans noticed and wrote down remained barred from wider circulation and 
thus possible ignition of greater interest by the persistent refusal to adopt the 
printing medium. Meanwhile in Europe, editions upon editions, and not only in 
the original languages but also in manifold translations, kept fuelling official as 
well as private curiosity and thereby generating further energy to conceive ever 
more imaginative and daring projects. 

The new vistas Piri Rets and the other two authors tried to open of course 
do not exhaust the list of sixteenth century Ottoman geographers. Their maps 
and books only stand apart from a steady stream of geographical and 
cosmographical works whose type and scope range from the traditional Islamic to 
the locally innovative. The former was the more standard feature, and it was 
based on the time-honoured and famous names and methods of Arabo-Persian 
geography: The names of lstakhri (fl. beg. tenth century) and Abulfida (fl. early 
fourteenth century) bracket, chronologically as well as intrinsically, a roster 
familiar to all students of Islamic civilization. Turkish authors simply translated 
them, or wrote adaptations and compilations. Three aspects are characteristic of 
this school of sixteenth century Ottoman geography: One is a belief that 
information supplied by Islamic authors of several centuries back still retained its 
validity; another, a consequential one, that there was no need for further 
investigation; and the third, a corollary of the second but compounded by 



9 His Muhit ("The Encompassing Sea") is a volume of sailing directions for the Indian ocean (so 
far unpublished is its entirety), translated into Turkish from Arabic lexis which Seydi 'AIT 
collected while in charge of the Ottoman fleet in those waters. The text includes a brief mention 
of Magellan's voyage around the world in 1519-22. See M. Bitloer, Die topographischen Capitei 
des indischen Seespiegels Monti (Wien, 1897) p. 75-76. 

composite volume of both original passages and translations chiefly from Spanish and 
Italian publications made in 1580. See the facsimile editions of MS. Revan 1488 of the Toplcapi 
Library: Tarih-i Hind-i Garbt veya Hadls-i Sev, Istanbul, 1987; and the translation enriched with 
a thorough analysis and commentary by T. D. Goodrich, 77ie Ottoman Turks and the New World: a 
study of Tarih-i Hind-i Garbi and sixteenth-century Ottoman Americana, Wiesbaden, 1990. 
1 'Thomas D. Goodrich, "Ottoman portolans," The Portolan, 7 (September 1966) pp. 6-11. 
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religious considerations, was a total neglect of contemporary European sources. 12 
Two names can serve as examples. Mustafa 'Alt of Gallipoli included in the first 
part of his great historical work, KiinhW l-ahbdr, which he wrote in the 1580's, a 
geography based chiefly on Istakhri and Abulfida. * Air's younger contemporary 
Mehmed 'A§ik of Trabzon, who compiled his world geography Menditrii'l 
'avdlim by 1598, acted similarly, but he enriched his book by expanding its 
topographical parts thai deal with the Ottoman provinces. In order to gather 
information, be travelled a great deal and especially m the Balkan provinces less 
familiar to him. This was a praiseworthy innovation, but its limitations too are 
significant: he made no effort to explore Europe beyond the limits of the 
Ottoman empire, or at least to use contemporary written — or oral, for that 
matter — European sources. 

The contrast is especially striking when we remember (hat a century earlier 
the intellectual climate bad been different and potentially promising. To begin 
with, Turkish geographers did use a type of source that also inspired the 
Europeans of the Renaissance: the works of classical antiquity, in particular 
Ptolemy's Geography. On the Turkish side, it was through the filter of classical 
Arabo-Persian science, in particular Hwarizmfs (fl. nineth century) KitSb $&rat 
ahar4, and its post-classical adaptors such as KazwinT (fl. thirteenth century). In 
Europe, both die Islamic channel and, with the coming of the Renaissance, the 
direct Graeco-Roman channel were utilized. Hie latter, in fact, was part of the 
process toward the genesis of the Renaissance itself; the Byzantine E. 
Chrysoloras brought a Greek copy of the Geography to Italy in the very first 
years of the fifteenth century, whereupon the Florentine Jacopo Angiolo made a 
Latin translation and dedicated it to Pope Alexander VI in 1409. This Latin 
version had an immediate and universal impact: there are some 50 known 
manuscripts, and in the fifteenth century alone - between 1475 and 1500 — it 
appeared in 7 printed editions. Its popularity continued well into the sixteenth 
century, but the original became ever more transformed into hybrid 
cosmographies where the Ptolemaic maps were supplemented by contemporary 
ones showing the world as it was being discovered — and thus partly 
contradicting the older maps, as for example the above-mentioned edition of 
1508. 

This popularity of Ptolemy-inspired cosmographies was both a stimulus 
and a symptom of the tremendous appeal the geographical discoveries had in 
Europe, and by the time this genre began to cede the scene, in the last decades of 
the century, to the still far more advanced achievements of the northern school - 
at first represented by the atlases and cosmographies of Ortelius and Mercator - it 
had fulfilled a historical role. H is this case of the resurrected Ptolemy that 



Taeschner, "Die geographische Literature der Osmanen," ZDMG 77/2 (1923) pp. 31-60; and 
its Turkish version: "Oanunlilarda cofirafya." TQHcryat Mecmuast, 2 (1928) pp. 271-314. 
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reminds us of a brief period at the dawn of the Renaissance, when Ottoman 
Turkey stood close to taking a decisive step in the same direction - the reign of 
Mehmed Fatih. The conqueror of Constantinople had on various occasions 
demonstrated his unconventional spirit and scientific curiosity, and surrounded 
himself with scholars some of whom were Greeks such as the Amirutzes (father 
and son) from Trebizond. In 1465 the sultan ordered them to make an Arabic 
translation of the Greek original of Ptolemy's Geog raphy. lt took two centuries 
before another Turkish sultan stirred enough to issue a similar order - Mehmed 
IV who in 1675 ordered a Turkish translation of Blaeu's Atlas major. 13 As for 
mathematical and astronomical geography, and the exact sciences in general, 
there, too, Ottoman scholars of the Suleymanic age preferred the traditional to 
the innovative, the Arabo-Persian heritage to what Renissance Europe was 
creating. The already familiar Seydi 'AH wrote in 1554 an astronomical treatise, 
and the type of encouragement he bad received from a teacher in Aleppo in 
characteristic: "There are many books on astronomy and mathematics in Arabic 
and Persian, so why shouldn't there be any in Turkish? 'AG Kudu's work is one 
of the best, you should translate it." So Seydi 'Alt did, while in Europe 
Copemicus's treatise was already spreading in printed form. As in the case of 
Ottoman geography, the contrast between the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries 
in the field of the exact sciences is striking. 'AIT Ku$cu's Fethiye as well as other 
works remind us of the area where Islamic science was at its best in the classical 
period, and where it continued to maintain a level of excellence even in the later 
Middle Age — mathematics and astronomy. 

We can almost speak of an Indian summer of Islamic astronomy that 
marked the fifteenth century, when Ulug Beg and his entourage built the famous 
observatory at Samarkand and taught and studied at the medrese the enlightened 
Timurid prince had founded. His court attracted some of the best minds of the 
Islamic world such as Kadizade Ruml, a Turk from Bursa. 'All Ku§cu in turn 
was one of the products of that milieu. He left Samarkand after Ulug Beg's 
assassination, settling at first in Tabriz. Characteristically, Mehmed the 
Conqueror made a great and ultimately successful effort to attract him to 
Istanbul. In Mebmed's time, Turco-Islamic astronomy as represented by 'Ali 
Ku$cu and even more by other disciples of Ulug Beg may still have been 
superior to that of contemporary Europe, especially in the field of the theory of 
Planetary motions. However, by Kanunfs time, the High Renaissance in Europe 
was also marked by the stirrings of modern science — including mathematics and 
astronomy — that with the seventeenth century ushered in the modern era; in 
astronomy, Tycho de Brahe, Galileo, and Kepler came to revolutionize the view 
of the world and establishd the one that is still valid today. Meanwhile in 
Turkey, the clinging to (lie traditional assumptions — such as the geocentricity 



l3 Adnan Adjvar. Osmanii Ttirklerinde Him (Istanbul, 1970), p. 137; the alias was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1662; in 1668 (he Dutch ambassador Justin Collier presented it to the sultan. 
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of the universe — and the concomitant neglect of the new ideas fermenting in 
Europe locked the scientific elite in a hopelessly losing position. Indeed, 
Suleyman's reign loomed in the intervening period as the apogee of Ottoman 
power, and the very awesomeness of Kan (mi's might and prestige tends to 
obscure the fact that the empire was giving up the race where it would matter the 
most scientific and technological progress, and commercial-colonial 
expansion. 

To return to the main theme of my essay: Put Rets's life was intimately 
interwined with Ottoman history under three sultans — B3yezTd II, Selim I, and 
SUleyman — and it is the poignant story of a man who made repeated efforts to 
catch the ear of the mighty in the hope of showing them the usefulness of his 
work. What, for example, was his reward when he presented the world map to 
Seftm in Cairo? We'll never know, but we have no evidence of an action that 
would have led to the establishment of an Ottoman cartographic office in view of 
entering the race with the Europeans; yet the time was ripe, the Ottoman state 
and society still had the means, 14 and Pin Rels was the ideal man to head such 
an office, a counterpart to similar institutions in Lisbon and Seville for example. 
Or what was Ptri Rels's recompense when he tried to present SUleyman with the 
now famous Longer version of tlie Kitdb-i bafiriye in 1526 - a time that coincide 
with the commission placed in Venice by the sultan for the expensive "triple 
crown"? 15 Again, we do not know how — or if — it was received by the 
sovereign, but once more there is no evidence of an appreciation that would have 
fostered a "Put Rets school of Ottoman oceanography and cartography." True, 
the Ottoman government did not leave him idle as a captain. His command of the 
Suez fleet in the late 1540's and early 1550's is proof of that. But in that 
function his talents and knowledge were wasted; no luckier than Hadim 
SUleyman Pasa and 'Alt Rets, be was more unfortunate than Ihey. His Persian 
Gulf campaign ended in failure - in a manner that presents striking analogies 
with Hadim Suleyman Pasa's failure before Diu in 1538 - and he returned to 
Cairo. The Ottoman government then issued an order that PTri Rels be executed, 
and the verdict was carried out some time in 1 554. 16 



I4 The $tory that the "eastern" half or PIrf Rels's map has not survived because the sultan tore in 
in (he middle in order to use thai portion for a possible campaign in he East may be apocryphal, 
but it correctly suggests the direction in which Turkey stood a chance of successfully competing 
with the Europeans - the Indian ocean, its spice trade, and its predominantly Muslim shipping. 
Sefim I died soon afterward, however, and StlleymSn left no doubt in anybody's mind where his 
priorities lay - the gazfl in the Balkans and war against the Safavids, 
l5 See the article by Gfllrti Necipoglu-Kafadar in (his book. 

contrast between (he harshness with which the authorities treated Pfri Rels and (he 
leniency shown toward Hadim Suleyman Paja and Seydi 'Alt Rets is indeed striking, especially 
if we remember how the former bandied the campaign of 1538: Hadim Siileymfin bungled it to a 
degree that assaults common sense, for he had the ruler of Aden, who had come aboard of his own 
accord to pay him a visit, hanged on the ship's mast — a measure that guaranteed the subsequent 
uncooperativeness of the ruler of Gujerat and the resulting failure of the expedition. Meanwhile 
the deration of Phi Rets was (be final and most dramatic demonstration of the waste of his 
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If we chose to assess the legacy of KanfirtTs rule through the prism of the 
manner in which Pin Re Is work: was received and how this cartographer himself 
was treated, our verdict might thus be severe. Moreover, this verdict would also 
have to bear on the Ottoman elite from the sultan's viziers down to such gadflies 
as 'All all of whom displayed a similar degree of incomprehension of Put Rets 
message. 17 But that in turn would be a partial and narrow-minded judgment. The 



talent that had trailed much of his life. A perhaps not irrelevant coincidence is the fact thai ihis 
tragedy followed by a few months the strangling of MuflafS, Suleyman's eldest and ablest son — a 
measure that furthered the succession of mediocre sovereigns and one already deplored by the 
contemporary historian Mustafa 'AIT; see C. Fleischer, Bureaucrat and intellectual in the Ottoman 
Empire: ike historian Mustafa Ali (1541-1600), Princeton UP. 1986, p. 2S8. Neither man 
received what we might call a fair hearing; (his fact is pointed out, in the case of PM Rets, by C. 
Orhonlu in his article "Hint Kaptanhgi ve Piri Reis," Belieten, no. 134 (April 1970), p. 247. 
17 Orhoolu, op. dr., pp. 246-47, surveys the altitude of contemporary commentators: Mehmed 
Efendi {Ibiihacu'i-ievarih, fol. 149b), CelSlzfide Mustafa {TabakatQ'l-mem&Hk, fol. 392a), and 
^Mustafa 'All (KilnhU'l-ahMr, fol. 303a), all aprove of the execution on the unproven assumption 
... that Hormuz would have surrendered if Pin Reis had not lifted the siege, while never mentioning 
any of 'ihe merits of the unfortunate cartographer; Kalib Celebi (TuhfetQ'l-kibar, 1329/1911 ed., 
p. 61) and Ibrahim Pccuyi (1:352) withold any comment. It may also be instructive to glance at 
the manner in which Pin ReTs's European counterparts fared. The Venetian Ramusio became a 
high official in the Republic's government: (he Fleming Ortelius was appointed "cartographer to 
the king" (Philip II); the Englishman Halcluyt was given a rich prebend and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey; and the roster could continue. One could widen these reflections and ask. how 
contemporary observers of the Ottoman empire's decline tried to identify its problems and 
propose solutions; while this would be outside the scope of my topic, one legitimate connection 
could be admitted. If my thesis is correct and part of the problem was ignorance of the widening 
horizons (meant literally as well as figuratively - from geographical discoveries to the scientific 
and technological ones) on the other side of the religious divide, then were there people who 
grasped this challenge and tried to alert their countrymen to the new reality? Judging from the 
best known critics of the period, the answer would be negative: They all, from 'All to Koci Beg, 
yearned for a return to traditional values, and voices such as that quoted by B. Lewis in his article 
"Some reflections on the decline of the Ottoman empire," (Studia Islamica, 9 [1958] p. 1 IB) were 
eiceptions. Even Katib celebi, a man of broad vision who did so much to spread the news about a 
world the Ottomans still knew so little about, look a dim view in his Cihdnnumd (Istanbul, 1731, 
pp. 88-91) of the advice offered by the author of the Ta'rih-i Hind-i Carbt (this and related aspects 
surveyed by Zeki Velidi Togan, BugOnkn TUrkili (TQrkistan) ve yakin tarihi (Istanbul, 1981) pp. 
126-30): namely thai the Ottomans should pursue a more active policy in the Indian ocean. Kilib 
Celebi cites the disasters that befell Pirf Rets and Seydf 'Alt ReTs in those waters as warnings 
against any further adventures beyond the Suez; moreover, he points to the naval difficulties of 
the ongoing Cretan campaign with the implication that maritime matters should better be left to 
others. The great polyhistorian may of course have been right if the traditional order of priorities 
had to be preserved (especially when we realize that both the required capital and an 
entrepreneurial- mercantile class, although not absent, may have lacked the magnitude necessary 
far affecting the decisions made at the center of the empire). A truly fresh vision seems to have 
appeared only in the later decades of the 17th century, with the historian Hezarfen HGseyin Efendi 
as one of the harbingers; the real revolution, however, occurred only with Ihe founder of the first 
printing press, Ibrahim Mutcfetrika; this personage was not only a printer but also a publisher 
and propagator of modern science, geography among them; in fact, in his Usfllfll-hikem f[ 
nizami'l-iimem ("Foundations of wisdom concerning the order of nations"), an essay which he 
printed at his press in 1732, he stresses the usefulness of what we might call political 
geography, justifying it among othen things by the need of Ottoman statesmen to better know 
the territories sod government systems of other countries in order to successfully compete with 
the infidels (Selim Nuzhel Gercek, Tilrk Matbaacdigi Istanbul, 1939 p. 75). Overall, 
Mfrefemka's views and efforts were in certain respects not unlike those of Pfn ReTs, and they 
achieved what was overdue by two centuries. As Adnan Adivar (op. cil., p. 1S5) stales, "With the 
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values and achievements which Ottoman society cherished lay elsewhere, and 
some of them were admirable indeed. However, they were traditional values, 
whose ideals aimed at further perfecting what was known and was considered , 
good. Mi 'mar Si nan and Ottoman architecture are among the most eloquent 
examples of the Ottoman genius. Often masterpieces inspired by religious as 
well as imperial zeal, organization, art and - in this case - science (architectural 
mathematics), they also performed an exemplary public service. We can visualize 
KanOnl and the people of Istanbul eagerly following the progress of the 
construction of the Suleymaniye mosque, while almost irritably brushing aside 
those who had (he audacity to remind of the inventions and discoveries among 
the infidels of mis or that persuasion taking place in Europe or beyond the Seven 
Seas. 

It is a comforting thought, though, that the great founder of (he Turkish 
Republic came to value wbat (he greatest of Ottoman sultans failed to appreciate. 
Instructing (he Turkish Historical Society to produce a facsimile edition of Piii 
Relss map, Kemal Ataturk underscored the significance of this masterpiece as a 
proof of the potential the Turkish people had long had to become a modem 
nation. 



foonding of the first Turkish printing press. Ibrahim Muteferrika's' role, assisted by the position 
and influence of Sait ^elebi, did not remain limited to printing; ... by writing works and [adding] 
appendices [to translations] that were introducing the basic features of the exact sciences — a 
novelty in our country — he was a [latter-day] harbinger of the Renaissance in Turkey." 
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In his preface to Montesquieu's Persian Letters, Paul Valery says the following 
about society: 

The social structure seems to us as natural as nature, even 
though it is only held together by magic. It is not, in reality, an 
edifice of spells this system -which is based on writing, on words 
obeyed, on promises kept, on effectual images, on observed habits 
and conventions, — all of which are pure fiction? 1 

We often grow accustomed to thinking of societies as constituted, by the 
nature of their great .institutions — the army, the church, the bureaucracy; for 
example — and to seeing art, including literary art, as something that societies; 
once constituted, do.. However, for students of art it soon begins to seem 
obvious, as it did for Valery, that the essential power relations within a society* 
even the great institutions themselves exist as a result of a general agreement 
that they have value and purpose and meaning. This agreement the particular 
notions of value, purpose, meaning that constitute a society are a magic conjured 
up by words and images that creates out of nothing the "natural order of things." 
Those times at which the "natural" social order seems to be operating most 
successfully, at which (he magic of meaning is most fully engaged in all (he 
activities of society, these are the periods that wes are accustomed to characterize 
as "golden ages". 

The Age of Stlleyman the Lawgiver, the heart of the sixteenth century, is 
without doubt a golden age for Turkish culture; it is arguably a golden age for 
late Islamic culture, and is even, perhaps, the last of the classical golden ages of 
the world. Too often, however, we are beguiled by lists of battles won, by 
domination measured on maps, by laws and policies and organization -beguiled 
into overlooking the fact that the lasting and gilding achievements of this age 



Paul Valdry, Selected Writing* pfPaut VaWry. [English translation], (New York 1964), p. 209. 
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were not military victories but triumphs of language, of imagery, of meaning. 
The golden age is a confluence, a synthesis that combines power, an ethos 
supporting a particular exercising of power, and the means to effectively 
articulate that ethos. The Age of SUleyman is certainly an age of great wealth and 
great power but it is also a moment at which one of the most highly developed 
literary languages the world has ever seen in insects with a sense of spiritual and 
intellectual mastery to create a total and consistent world view that bestows 
meaning on every aspect of experience. 2 

How does the cultural vision of this golden age express itself in 
language? In one sense it expresses itself through the conservation and 
revivification of the conventional. When the panegyrist says of Stileyman, for 
example. 

King of Kings of sea and land, Lord of East and West 
Darius returned, the king, SUleyman the bless'd 
Of equity and justness' realm (hat royal rider who, 
Before his horse, and rightly so, the other rulers flew. 3 

phrases used for centuries in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish to describe any and 
every ruler — some of quite limited power and dominion — are reanimated here 
simply by circumstances. Siileyman is indeed and to a seldom matched degree, a 
ruler of rulers with a realm stretching far to the east and west extending to both 
land and sea, ruler noted for attention to law and justice. As the poem continues 
in the usual hyperbolic style, the ruler's power is then extended to the heavens. 

It seems the leopard of the wheel resisted his command 
The sky's Straw-Carriers brought him chained, obedient to 
land. 4 

The wheel here is the revolving dome of the heavens, spotted like a 
leopard with stars and, like (he leopard also, cruel, vengeful, unpredictable in the 
changing and often unpleasant fate it visits upon human beings. It is the 
command of Stileyman that everyone in his dominion live safe and secure from 
those vicissitudes of fortune tliat the turning heavens are wont to bring. And 
should fate not comply with this order, then the straw-carriers tame it by binding 
it with a chain. Straw- carriers are literally those who carry the chopped straw 
used for making mud-brick in the dry lands — a very lowly occupation. "The 
Straw-Carriers'' is also the name for what English-speakers call the Milky Way, 
its band of stars being compared to a path of straw-bits dropped in the course of 



Per a more complete discussion of how the Ottoman world view is worked out in poetry see, 
Waller G. Andrews. Poetry's Voice Society's Song, (Seattle and London 1985). 
3 Fahir lz, ed., Eskt Tiirk EAebiyaiinda Naztm vol. I, (Istanbul 1966), p. 64, IJ5-16. 
4 Ibid p. 64, 1.17. 
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hauling straw. It is this band of stars, then, that is likened lo a chain about the 
neck of the heavenly dome. Thus too, it is intimated that in the age of Stileym&n 
even the lowliest of porters would be brave and powerful enough to tame a wild 
leopard in the service of the sultan. 

This small snatch of poetry symbolizes the totalizing scope of the literary 
vision. It expresses a consistent exercising of power — the power of kingship 
paralleling the power of words — from land and sea to the dome of heaven. Thus, 
imbued with meaning by the literary tradition, the imagery of the heavenly dome 
is also replacaled architecturally throughout the empire in mosques and public 
buildings — domes consistently decorated with stylized stars and great suns of 
circular calligraphy. This sun, which is by convention the ruler of the heavens, 
is compared in a myriad ways to the earthly ruler. For example. 

Your beauty's rays illuminate the world like the sun, 
Your love's echoes fill the sphere of "Be and it was done." 5 

The sultan's influence not only fills the world intangibly like light from 
the sun and even constitutes the physical world as the world was constituted by 
the Divine Command but that influence is also portrayed as engendering an 
irresistible love or affection. The power of rulership, relationships of dominance 
and submission, relationships of authority and obedience are all ultimately 
subsumed in the imagery of love and interpreted by it. 6 In the midst of his 
panegyric our poet breaks into a lyric mode, singing die beauty of his beloved: 

Were that mouth not life itself, coquettish heart's delight, 
Why would it then like life or soul be hidden from our sight? 7 

Beyond their surface relation to the imagery of passionate love, these 
lines also demonstrate the inescapable and uncompromising intertexiuality of 
this particular poetic tradition, its tendency to base its logic and meaning on 
access to a common fund of information unavailable to outsiders. If one does not 
know from experience that the mouth of the beloved is supposed to be as small 
as possible even to the point of invisibility, if one is not familiar with 
thousands of fanciful descriptions of the liny mouth, then the logic of comparing 
the mouth to the soul or spirit of life seems unfathomable. When the proper 
information is available, however, endless possibilities emerge: I live for your 
mouth. Your mouth (that is, the sultan's mouth) has the power of life or death 
over me. For those who are in your service having contact with you, bearing you 
speak (considering the mouth as a synechdoche) is the very stuff of life and you 



5 Ibid., p. 65. 1.13. 

**See. Andrews, Poetry's Voice, chapter 5. 
1 \z i Naztm, p. 65, 1.6. 
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lend to be coy and remain hidden or aloof from public affairs. This latter form of 
reticence is said to have been a characteristic of Sultan SUleyman and may 
account for the popularity of the coy, shy, hidden beloved image in this period. 

The next couplet is even more clearly an example of the rhetorical 
complexity made possible by a grounding in a stable set of conventions. 

Upon your cheek in gnarly knots lie your curly strands, 
Damascenes all girt to march upon the Holy Lands. 8 

How, we might ask, are curls on the beloved's cheeks like Damascenes 
setting out for the holy lands (in the original, the Hijaz)? The couplet gives us 
not a clue, nor would anything but familiarity with other poems of the tradition, 
for example, a line of a fellow poet of this age: 

Your curly locks like Damascenes have clad themselves in mail 9 

Being aware of the comparison between tight curls and rings of chain- 
mail both clarifies the use of the word Damascenes and allows us to savor an 
intentional balancing between the Arabic word $dmi or "Damascene" and the 
Persian fdmi which refers to night and the darkness of night which is an 
expected feature of the hair of the beloved. Moreover, the cheek of the beloved is 
mentioned in the context of the holy cities of the Hijaz by which it is understood 
that the cbeek is like the (Caaba with lovers circling about it like pilgrims. 
However, the cheek is also compared to the white garment that pilgrims wear, 
the check with black curls on it being like the white garment covered by mail. 

This presupposition that the audience of poetry will have an encyclopedic 
familiarity with the tropes of the tradition and the lore that accompanies Ihem 
continues to be evidenced throughout our sample poem. For example, the lips of 
the beloved or ruler are thus described: 

The image of your ruby lip lies boxed in memory 

Yet mines do not for rubies make a proper place to be. 10 

The reference here is to an ancient and popular myth that rubies are 
simply black stones when under the ground and become precious stones only 
when exposed to (he light of the sun which they capture. Other jewels are created 
under the influence of other heavenly bodies. Hence each jewel in an extensively 
bejeweled age is inbued with astrological significance. In addition, the 



"ibid., p. 65, 1.7. 

9 Abdillkadir Karaban, ed., Figdnt ve Divdnfesi, (Istanbul 1966), p. 139, stanza 4, 1.5. 
10 k, N<wm, p. 65, 1.9. 
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admonition here is similar to that in the couplet about the mouth. The 
beloved/sultan is urged to emerge, to expose his ruby (lip) to the light of day. 
The sultan's mouth is a jewel and, at the same time, brings jewels out of the 
jewel case of the treasury and bestows Lhcm on worthy lovers. The poet is also 
pointing out that remembered images of (he sultan actually become more 
precious when they are made public especially in the bejeweled language of 
poetry. 

We can read, for example, in the official Registry of Beneficences of 
Sultan Siileyman that on the ninth of the month of §evval in the year of the 
Hijra 93° among the awards given out for panegyrics on the Feast of Sacrifice, 
the poet Hay alt Chelebi received one thousand ak(es t the poet Mes'ud received 
five hundred, Kes.fi was presented with an embroidered robe, and so on. 11 Beyond 
receiving such official gifts, a talented man of words could, with some fortune, 
be granted a position in the government from which he might rise to a state of 
great eminence. The author of the poem from which we have thus far taken our 
examples, the century's most prominent poet, known by the penname, BJUrf, 
began life as the son of a poor mU'ezzin (caller-to-prayer) and died at the end of 
the century having held several important positions including the second highest 
religious/legal office in the land. The beloved of the panegyrics was indeed a 
source of wealth and power. 

The sultan, however, was but one of many beloveds. The tradition of 
mystical religion that by this time permeated the spiritual ethos of Islam, 
allegorized the passionate yearning of the soul separated by physical existence 
from unity with the ultimately real as a deep and buntingly passionate obsession 
with a coy, cruel, inaccessible beloved. It is this Divine beloved as much as his 
beloved Hiirrcm that Siileyman, himself, evokes in his often melancholy and 
world-weary lyrics. 

The light come from my burning sighs is a royal crown to me; 
The tears poured from my weeping eyes are a noble gown to 
me. 

The ocean of events may roil and yet I will not flee; 

The galleon of your love, praise God, is a refuge sure for me. 

I covet not Cambyses 1 throne nor CyrusVtreasury, 
So long as service at your gate is possible for me. 

! ; 1 You may, one time, be just and true then turn to cruelty; 
Beloved, that which comes from you is all the same to me. 



^Ismail E. Ertins&l, "Kanuni Sultan Siileyman Devrine Ail Bir tn c amat Deftcri," Osmanh 
Araftirmalan TV, p. 15. 
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Hie mountains tall could never bear my heartfelt misery; 
No wonder that the love-wise grant a hero's name to me. 

Overhead my flaming sigh's a banner, Muhibbi, 

My tears are soldiers, lord of love, left and right to me. 12 

The true mystics, according to the poetry, lived out ibeir love obsessions 
in the midst of life rather than in the solitude of the dervish cloister (fekke). They 
are the "People of Love" who interpret the Divine Command through the 
symbolism of love just as they are also the "People of the Tavern" whose 
experience of ecstatic, irrational apperception of ultimate unity is acted out in 
drunkenness. 

The people of the tavern have attained a revelry 
The pious in their dreaming can never hope to see. 

When bitter is the wine oft they reach an ecstasy 
That serves for revelation to love's community. 13 

So sings Hayali, one of the favorite poets of the court of Suleyman. 
Hay ali, himself has an interesting life story. He was born in the European 
provinces, in the town of Vardar Yenicesi, where as a youth of a rather tender age 
he encountered a wandering Kalendert dervish, called Father C A11 the Persian 
Drunkard, and his band of followers, Hayali, who for some reason had no father 
to care for him, was taken with the dervish as Ihe dervish was taken with him 
and so, when the band departed, Hayali accompanied them. The dervish acted as a 
father to the youth and educated him with special attention to the arts of poetry. 
When, after a time, the band made its way to Istanbul, those responsible for 
maintaining order and propriety in the city spotted the handsome youth in the 
company of a group of rather scruffy and debauched dervishes and brought him 
before the judge, Nureddin Efendi of the Yellow Mace. The judge found the 
association unacceptable and turned Hayali over to the care of the city muhtesib 
(or inspector of business practices and public mortality). The muhtesib, one * All 
the Tall, saw to the continuance of Hayalts education, in the course of which his 
poetry was brought to the attention of the then minister of the treasury, tskender 
Chelebi, who took him into his circle. Thence he was introduced to the Grand 
Vizier, Ibrahim Pasha, who in lime brought him to the attention of Sultan 
SUleyman, which assured his fame and fortune. 

Thus Hayali moved from a circle focused on a beloved dervish adept 
whose holiness transmuted the adoration of his companions into a love of the 



i2 Divfa.i Mulubbi, Istanbul 1308 AH.), p. 4. 

13 AU Nihac Tarian, ed. Haydlt Bey Dfrdnt, (Istanbul 1945), p. 113, no. 3, 1.1; see also ihe 
introduction V1I-XVT1 for inforroaiioa on HayiUTs life. 
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Divine, to circles surrounding the highest officials of the state — beloveds who, 
to increasing degrees of generality, symbolized the ordering of the Divinely 
Guided Community. This sense of completeness and consistency — the sense that 
from the religious to the political, from the cosmic to the mundane there is a 
seamless unity of meaning and purpose — this is, in large part, what constitutes 
the ethos of the golden age. 

AH the themes of selfless love, of the powerful, fatally attractive beloved, 
of wine, of intoxication, of art, literature, music, of mystical religion and the 
esoteric interpretation of the physical world — all of these themes are subsumed 
and synthesized poetically in the pervasive allegory of an elegant entertainment 
for a circle of close friends in a garden. This concatenation of imagery is rather 
completely included in the following lines from a lyric in quatrains by the 
Bektashl dervish poet, Hayreti. 

It is a chat with ruddy wine or highest garden of the skies? 
Perhaps the Garden of Irem or rosy mead of Paradise? 
Or gathering of fairy fair, of heaven's maids with coal-black 
eyes? 

Hurrah! And praise a thousand times this party that revivifies! 

Here the poet mentions the wine, the beloveds, and the garden, which is 
compared both to the garden of paradise and the garden of Irem, a legendary 
garden built by a king who in this pride sought to rival heaven. The poet goes 
on: 

Some party-goers like Husrev, some of Utem Ferhats forlorn, 
Some lovers true and others still beloveds of the Houris bom, 
The blue-steel cup passed round therein is from the domes of 
heaven torn. 

Hurrah! And praise a thousand times this party hat revivifies! 

From transitory earth they take their vintage pleasures constantly; 
To one another full they raise their cups of healing chemistry, 
Yet not a word that's said therein offends against propriety. 
Hurrah! And praise a thousand times this party that revivifies! 

Musicians catch the fevered mood where e'er their tuneful anthems 
start; 

Each like a nightingale to each in unison performs his part; 
The long-necked lutes play endlessly and sing the language of the 
heart 

Hurrah! And praise a thousand times this party that revivifies! 

Who once observes this revelry is freed from taint of grief and 
woes, 
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His soul released, though sad of eye, his heart a joyful fullness 
knows,, ; 

And from the ruins of his breast, a stately, spacious mansion 
grows. 

Hurrah! And praise a thousand times this pany thai revivifies! 14 

This party and especially the visual imagery of the garden in which it 
takes place becomes perhaps the central, linking symbol in the Ottoman 
synthesis of later Islamic culture. In it the characters of the great romantic 
narrative poems are acted out — Hiisrev, the royal lover, and his subject- 
counterpart, Fertiad, who sacrifices his life for a hopeless love. In the garden are 
gathered both the powerful and the seekers after power enacting dramas of 
dominance and submission in an agreed upon interpretive context that can be 
extended to interpret similar dramas played out in the world of public affairs. 
Likewise, the artists and artisans of visual art chum out every manner of garden, 
in paint and ink and tile and plaster, in thread and glaze and dye and glass — 
gardens to which literary art fully and consistently appends meaning: here a tiny 
rosebud like the beloved's mouth, here a rose or carnation with its layers of 
petals like layers of meaning concealing the true mystical reality, here the 
hyacinth thai is her hair, the tulip goblet filled with the wine of love, here the 
stately cypress that is her body and the slender, cypress-like "elij% n of calligraphy 
that mean the same; here the cypress embraced by the flowering branch, lover and 
beloved entwined. 

In its highest expression, the symbolism of the garden also becomes a 
vehicle for the exercising of an unparalleled literary language. At this point, 
Ottoman Turkish lakes into its lexicon the developed vocabularies and literary 
conventions of the Eastern and Western Turkic languages, of Persian and of 
Arabic, enabling the poet to manipulate his language with a technical mastery 
mat in an age of less refinement and duller tools might to us seem artificial and 
over-done. For example, in Baki's panegyric to Sflleyman, the garden is evoked 
in the following lines: 

Your sapling-cypress-swaying gait, let him but one time know 
The gardener in his lawn would lay (he graceful willow low 

Before your cheek prostrate themselves, me jessamine in rows. 
The garden cypress stands erect before your upright pose 15 



£avugoglo and Ali Tanyeri eds., Hayrelt: Dtvdn, (Istanbul, 1981), pp. 99-100, no. 
16, stanzas I, n. III, V, VI. 

Naztm, p. 65, 1.8 and 11. (The ]z lext reads "gill fl semen" in line 11, the more likely 
reading (confirmed by Prof. Cavufoglu) is "g01-i semen" reflected in the translation.) 
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The first couplet rather crudely represents the typical alliterative 
musicality of Ottoman verse and a rhyming tour de force employed by the poet 
Beyond the fact that the actual poem is in monorhyme — it uses the same rhyme 
at the end of all forty two couplets — Billci also uses a large number of echoing 
rhymes wherein the rhyming syllable echoes the previous syllable as in the 
"willow low" rhyme. In the second line the interior symbolism of the garden- 
with-beloved is metaphorically extended to an image of public religion. The 
jessamine, which shares its whiteness with the beloved's cheek, when in full 
bloom, inclines its blossoms towards the ground — a situation that the poet 
compares to worshipers prostrating themselves before the beloved. In the same 
way the erect stance of the cypress is interpreted as worship also. The word that 
is translated "upright pose" is also coinmonly used as an abbreviation of the 
phrase "standing up for prayer". Hence the cypress, is depicted as saying "rise for 
prayer", calling the faithful lovers to worship of the beloved. Thus, taken as a 
whole the couplet points out that, bowing or erect* all parts of the garden are 
engaged in veneration of the beloved. 

A different extension of garden imagery is performed by the famous 
Janissary poet, Yahya, who evokes another important concern of the Ottoman 
elites. 

The cypress gone to holy war with the sulian of the world. 
Its banner in the meadow for the flower-troups unfurled 

The champion, spring then look the field all panoplied for war, 
Violet his weighty mace, red-rose his shield before. 

Iris prayed his sword-verse, then girt his blade, away! 
To join the holy warriors' cause on the battle day.™ 

We must also remember that at the pinnacles of verse, which were 
produced at and for the pinnacles of society, the garden was closed and private, 
both actually and structurally. Behavior ax the party is contained within the 
garden and the ignorant, the common, jealous enemies, and religious bigots were 
excluded. There is an implicit tension between the free, open unrestrained love 
and wine-drinking celebrated in Hayreti's party poem and the line translated as, 
"Yet not a word that's said therein offends against propriety." This is a tension 
that extends itself to the public arena. In the Istanbul of Suleyman, order and 
propriety were important public concerns. For example, we might recall the 
story of tfayali, in which the judge would not tolerate the impropriety of a 
young man running with a band of itinerant dervishes. Nonetheless, just as the 
cosmic and garden imagery of the poetry are reflected in decorative art and 



l6 Mehmed Cavujoglu. ed.. YahyA Bey: DivSn, (Istanbul 1977), p. 58, I. 1-3. 
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architecture, so did party behavior spill out of the gardens of the wealthy and 
highly-placed into the society at large. The wine-shops of the Christian sector of 
Galata and its churches, near which youog Christian women could be seen 
unveiled, became the haunts of devotees of love and wine and (he selling of 
stories about famous local characters. For example, the biographer of poets, 
'A§ik Celebi, gives the following account of Molla Mansur, a poet and logic 
teacher originally from Iran. 

In age he was greying, or on the verge of greying. But withal, 
his residence of choice was the tavern and his favorite haunts were 
the temples of Christians and idolaters in Galata. 

He used to teach logic and philosophy to the sons of Jewish 
physicians but the gold or silver piece he received in exchange for 
his services, he would immediately turn over to the tavern-keeper. 
He would to such an extent enjoy himself in the tavern (hat when 
the proprietor would beg to remark that the silver piece was all 
spent, he would nonetheless stay and go into debt for a like 
amount. 

He took no pleasure from the pure wines and marbled meals of 
his student's homes. As soon as be was no longer passed out at (he 
foot of a wine cask, as soon as he was not drowned like the dregs 
in wine, when his unwashed turban cloth was not stained by drink 
and his filthy face was not befouled by vomit, as soon as he was 
not hidden like a dung beetle in dirt and ordure and he was not 
sharing tongues with the dogs of the wine- temple, who came to 
lick his mouth, in short, as soon as he might become aware of 
himself, his burning sighs of heart-felt agony would block the 
paths of the Cherubim with their black smoke. He would weep so 
to recall the sins he had comitted, his corrupt stale, his evil fate, 
that the wine-boats of the gathering would swirl like ships io the 
ocean of his tears and the tavern would be turned, by the smoke of 
his sighs, into a four-arched windmill spinning like the spheres. 
The candle of the gathering would burn its inner part lit by the 
fires of his breast, and the cloud of smoke sent up by his moans 
would extinguish the lamp of (he moon. With a cracked wine-bowl 
io his hand and himself deeply intoxicated, he would, in apropos 
couplets with clever references to legend and proverb, relate the 
strange turnings of fortune and complain of his inauspicious fate. 17 

In (he area of love also, (he literary formula seems to have actual 
applications outside the privacy of the elite literary circle! For example, poets of 
the high culture would turn their skills with the manipulation of language to 



17 C. M. Meredith-Owens, ed., Mefti'irU'f-fil'erti or 7<&itt of Ufif: CVteM, (London 1971 X foU. 
126H27a. 
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collections of ditties memorializing the names and fame of attractive youths from 
the common soldier and artisan classes. In bis "city-thriller" — as these 
collections were called— for the city of Istanbul, the poet Yahya includes the 
following description: 

That fair one they call Safer Bali 

The Janissary Safer too is one. 

His brow the moon his face the world's sun. 

If golden head-dress be this moon's attire, 
Its sun-like glow would set the earth afire. 

Wherefore is that distinguished eyebrow double? 
Two first nights to one moon's head is trouble. 18 

In the manner of this kind of verse, the sense is a bit obscure and 
generally untranslatable. It must be pointed out that the name Safer is also the 
name of month and, likewise, the word for "moon" is also the word for "month." 
Thus, in the last line, for example, the "moon's head" — "moon" being a 
common trope for the face of the beloved — should also be read as "the beginning 
of the month' and, therefore, the eyebrows, which are thick and black, are 
compared to nights and especially to the first night of the month, which is the 
darkest night 

It also seems evident that, at least in some cases, the kind of behaviour 
implied by the existence of the "cily-thrillers" was observable in practice. The 
biographer of poets, Latifi, gives the following description of the poet Nalisl, 
who apparently was to love what Molla Mansur was to wine: 

...He was one of the mad ones of Rumelia, pained and 
bewildered by love, overcome by his ardor and confuson, a humble 
worshipper of the beloved and a devoted lover. Whenever he might 
see a pleasant youth he would inevitably fall in love and compose 
lyrics to him based on allusions to his name. In the throes of his 
passion he would abandon the needs and necessities of life and at 
times appropriate and inappropriate, would visit his neighborhood 
with the intention of seeing him. He would constantly parade 
himself, bewailing his love, before his beloved's other admirers and 
if he were to encounter his darling be would offend him by 
engaging him in conversation and reciting couplets to him. 

The beloved's defenders would be ever on guard for him and 
would way-lay him as he approached. After, falling into their hands. 



^Yahyd Bey, p. 255, 1. ,[33-135. 
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he would suffer from violent blows and kicks as they would pound 
him like a weaver's bar. In consequence of defeats at the hands of 
his adversaries, he would regularly be injured, galled in face and eye 
and lathered with mummy-extract salve to treat an abundance and 
profusion of bruises. Yet he was to such an extent a pure and 
unashamed lover that he would pay no heed to his myriad wounds 
or to his sufferings for the sake of the beloved and would disdain to 
protect himself from the beloved's gang of defenders or from the 
vengefulness of (be jealous. 19 

This sort of vigilante defense of propriety against the excesses of those 
who took the poetic prescription as a license for behavior outside private 
"gardens" is echoed by official attempts to curb such offenses against public 
morality. For example, in the summer of 1562, Suleyman ordered the burning of 
ships carrying wine off Galata, to which act the poet Baki responded: 

The wine-shop road it firmly barred, the Sultan's sword of wrath, 
Tween Istanbul and Galata, like water cut the path. 20 

Counterbalancing the concern for public propriety, there seems to have 
been a rather wide latitude for such cheeky comments on the part of poets. 
Certainly the poetry is harsh io its condemnation of pious bigotry and ignorance 
of the mystical interpretation of the party, as in the following couplet by Zatf, 
who was known both for his love of die party and his singular lack of ambition: 

Bigot! We're the Iroops of love, our province that of selflessness; 
Uncomprehending one, be gone! Our language sound and 
letterless. 21 

It may be that no one, not even a sultan, would want to be accused of 
persecuting poets out of ignorance of the true and esoteric meaning of their 
behavior; or it might just be, as one scholar suggests, that the action of poets 
like those of dervishes, drunks, and madmen were intrinsically forgivable. As 
Sehi says: 

If wine of passion for your lips should make the heart grow warm 
and sigh, 



19 LatIfr, Tezkire-i fflWd, Sulcymaniye Lib., Halet Efendi 342, fols. 171a-171b- [This entry 
together with other interesting material, some of which is cited below, does not appear in the 
Ccvdci editon. 

e couplet is cited from Mehmed £avusoglu's, Divanlnr Arastnda, (Ankara 1981), p. 41. The 
two chapters of this book "Galatada ayak seyri" I and D and .(he whole book are at excellent 
introducton to the world of Ottoman poetry. 

21 Ali Nihal Tarlan. ed., 7M Dtvdm Vol. II. (Istanbul, 1970). p. 1. no. 497, 1. 1. 
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Don't censure, love, for drunkards' acts will be forgiven bye and 
bye. 22 

Nonetheless, in this age poets' words were considered important. Fear of 
being labeled a bigot might stay an angry sultan's hand or mastery of poetic 
language might be a key to wealth and high office, but also an ill-chosen word, a 
misattributed or misinterpreted couplet might have disastrous consequences. For 
example, it is told that, following the great victory at Monies in 1526, the grand 
vizier lbrlhim Pasha brought back as symbols of victory bronze statues of 
Hercules, Apollo, and Diana which he set up on marble stands' in front of his 
palace. Although seemingly at the height of his powers, lbrahtm, by this act, 
offended the simple piety of the populace which took to calling him tbrftlrfm (he 
Frank. As the gossip heated up, there circulated in Istanbul a Persian couplet 
attributed to the poet Figani, who while still quite young had become a popular 
figure in the circles of the sultan and grand vizier. 

Two Abrahams have in this world appeared. 
One idols smashed, the other idols reared. 23 

Quite without warning, the hapless Figani was one day arrested and taken 
to a public place where be was whipped, displayed and finally executed by 
hanging. 

It seems ironic that this sorry incident occurred to tarnish the memory of 
Ibrahim Pasha who was, in all ways, the model patron of the arts. He was a 
cultured, talented individual who seems to have understood the language of power 
and the powerful magic of language and who shared that understanding with the 
sultan for whom be was at once first servant and 1 boon companion. His home 
was a material manifestation of the poetic garden wherein the talented and 
beautiful gathered in celebrations of love, wine, music, and cultured 
conversation. Through him and his generosity passed the power of the state, as 
the poet-biographer LatSft says: 

He was a man of exalted vision and high-flown concern such 
that through the auspiciousness of his influence and the virtue of his 
protection many a wretched and helpless soul was raised from a slate 
of bumble servitude to lite heights of power and preferment, and 
many a fallen or orphaned one was transported like a pearl of dew 
from the earth to the sky by a beam from the sua of his attention 24 
If the reign of Stileyman is a golden age for the Ottoman state, the 
vizierate of Ibrahim Pasha was the golden moment of that golden age. After bis 



Dtvdnlar Arasinda, p. 41. 
' 3 Kflrahan, Fight, p. XX. 
t4 U(ifi. Tezkire. fols. 85a-85b. 
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murdered body was brought back from the palace under mysterious 
circumstances, things were never quite the same. In La^iTs words*. 

He would also show preference 10 those of (poetic) talent and 
use his influence on behalf of those who possessed a fullness of 
learning and skill, and during his happy age and blessed time this 
group flourished. From the time of (Sultan) Murad Han the Holy 
Warrior to (tbrahun's> lime, poets used 10 receive yearly stipends 
from (he royal treasury and used 10 partake of kingly rewards and 
gifts. After the aforementioned passed away, the stipends were cut 
off, the respect and authority of the masters of verse departed, and 
their company was broken. 2 * 

Even in the midst of. the Suley manic golden age, the feeling is expressed 
that something magical had occurred, even though it might have since been lost. 
This would seem to be an indication that, during this time, people found it 
possible to believe that human beings could impose an ideal order on a chaotic 
universe, that the perfection of society was truly imaginable. Latift, for example, 
is quite harsh in his assessment of the latter part of Siilevman's reign. Speaking 
of the state of both literature and government he says: 

Today those books which were once sought after by kings are 
now neglected and abandoned. With their fine calligraphy, 
illuminated pages, and covers bound in gilt, they languish in nooks 
in the abodes pf forgetfumess and the webs of spiders enclose them 
about. By this I mean that the various writings and collectons of 
writings by the talented are to such an extent distant and estranged 
from the circles of acceptance that if they were found in 'k person's 
path he would neither stoop to pick them up nor would- he even 
give them a sidelong glance. For, in these days,, if something is far 
from popularity none pay attention to it and goods that at any 
particular time are not in demand find no buyer at all. Our time is a 
time of ignorance and the era of evil and shame. Demand and 
popularity is for adornment with baubles, not for talent and 
wisdom. 

Gold has become their sole delight 
Gold their only appetite 

The point is this, that according to the saying "The dissolute 
state is a calamity for the people" the disgraceful, the evil, the 
ungodly and dissolute have come into high place. 

When the worst of men achieve acclaim 



"Latin. Tezkire, fob. 85a-86b. [A shortened version of this entry is found in the Cevdei edition 
(Istanbul 1314 A.H.) under the entry for the poet §ukri, pp. 204-205.] 
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The best of men withdraw in shame. 26 

The historian Mustafa 'Alt makes quite similar complaints in very 
similar language in several place in his ; works. 27 Where Latffi most often harks 
back to a Golden Age in Persia, c Alt seems to see the reign of Bayeztd II as a 
model. This age is his referent in the following couplets: 

What an age it was of loveliness 
With fillh distinct from cleanliness 

This age stumbles at discerning 
Perfect doll from man of learning 

True nobles go unrecognized 
Unless reviled and despised 28 

The fact that in this age a number of writers — not only Larift and C A11 
but several of their contemporaries — express dismay at the societal decay they 
see around them is a sign, not so much of actual decay, but of the sense that 
things could and should be perfect. 

This clear sense of the ideal — even where is is a lost or unfulfilled — 
ideal-is a symptom of the golden age. It is no coincidence that four of the major 
Ottoman biographies of poets were composed during the reign of Suleym&n. The 
impetus behind such biographical/critical compositions is a general 
understanding that the Turkish language had, at last, developed ihe resources to 
stand on an artistic level with Arabic and Persian and that it was time to 
articulate the sense of a critical model for Ottoman Turkish literature. The 
burgeoning of writing about literature is paralleled by a tremendous amount of 
historical writing as well as compilations of data in many fields. The whole 
cultural aura of the time is permeated by a confident assurance that at this 
particular moment, Ottoman society had achieved a superior standpoint from 
which it could understand, synthesize, and criticize its past and present in a 
global context 

Thus the golden age of Suleyman is manifestation of a general sense of 
cultural maturity created, in large part, out of the magic of an, of language, of 
building, of decoration and representation, of lore and legend, all exerting the 
power of perception over a chaotic and disintegrative reality. This glimpse of 



26 Ulifi, Tezkire, foL 164b. 

27 Mu$tafa Alts golden age (hinting is mentioned in several places in Cornell H. Fleischer's 
excellent study Bureaucrat and Intellectual in the Ottoman Empire: The Historian Mustafa Ali, 
(Princeton 1986). 

2 8 Mustafa Ali, Ktlnhu'l-ahbar Sflleymaniye Lib.. Fatih 4225, fol. 1 83b. Cjled in Fleischer, 
Intellectual, p. 205. 
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power, this instant in which everything sems to fit together will reverberate 
down through centuries of Ottoman experience. On the one hand, it will help the 
center hold when it seems that Ottoman society must collapse from within or be 
torn apart from without. On (he other hand, it will raise walls about the ideal 
garden of Ouoman culture that both for good and for ill shut out the forces of 
change and disintegration. 



CEM§AH U *ALEM§AH: A MESNEVl OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 



GOnUl TEKIN 



The author of the mesnevi entitled Cem$dh u 'Alemfdh, Ramazan Behind, is one 
of the poets of sixteenth-century classical Ottoman literature. He was bom in 
Vize, but, according to Latifi, 'A$ik £elebi and Kinalizade Hasan £elebi, later 
settled in Qorlu where he served as a preacher 1 . On account of this, Latifi refers 
to him as Behi§ti-i Va'iz. Although there is little information about Behi$tt in 
Latlffs Tezkire, 'A§ik ^elebi and Kinaliz&le Hasan Qelebi discuss him in some 
detail and indicate that he at first entered the service of the previous mufti, Sa'dt 
Efendi. Later, however, he attached himself to §eyh Merkez Efendi, "renounced 
the world and entered a dervish order, while occupied with the office of preacher 
in forlu, and with admonishing and advising the people." 2 Also, Behi§ti himself 
clearly states, in the section titled "HUtimetill-Kitab" at the end of the CemgAh a 
'Alemgdh, that he learned "the knowledge of the mysteries of God and the true 
nature of things" from Merkez Efendi, of whom he says: 

GOnli Merkez misdl algakdur 

Kadri kutb-ifelek disem hakdur {Cemtfh u 'AlemfAh, 1 17a) 

A couplet by Kinalizade Hasan felebi indicates the date of Behisti' s death 
as 977/1570 and adds Uiat he died when he was about seventy years old 3 . The 
KetfU'z-Zttnun also gives 977 as the date of his death 4 . However, Agah Sin 
Levend, following the Sicill-i 'OsmdnU gives 979/1572 as the date of Ramaz&n 
Behi$tf's death 5 . If we accept 977 as the date of his death, and that he lived 



'Utiir, Teztctre-i Latifi (Istanbul, 1314 A. H.). pp. 104-5; A$ik f>lehi, Mefd'ir Us-su'arA. ed. id 
facsimile by G. M. Meredith-Owens (London, 1971), p. 58a: kinalizade Hasan felebi, 
TezfciretB'f-fu'ara, ed. Ibrahim Kutluk, 2 vols. (Ankara, 1978), vol. 1. pp. 225-226. 
2 Kjoaliz£de Hasan CelebJ, p. 226. 
3 Ibid., p. 228. 

4 Katib gdebi. Ketfll'i-ZUn&n. 6 vols. (Istanbul. 2nd ed.. 1971), vol. 1, p. 594. 

5 A.S. Levend, Ttirt Edebiyali Taritu (Ankara, 1973), vol. 135; Mehmed Surevya, SiciU-i 'OymJm, 

vol. p. 
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seventy years as Kmalizade Hasan £elebi suggests, the poet must have been bom 
ca. 906-907 A.H.' 

Both 'A§ik £elebi and Hasan £elebi, after indicating that Behistfs literary 
works included religious letters and commentaires on the Koran, agree that he 
wrote good poetry as well, and specifically mention a mesnevt of his. called 
Cemf&k u 'Alemfdh while each biographer attributes a different meter to this 
work 6 . In particular, Kinalizade Hasan £elebi's praises of Behistfs poetry are 
more noteworthy and admiring than ' Astk Qlelebi's statements. 



D, 

This study is an examination of the Cemfdh u 'Alentfdh attributed to 
Behisti. 

1 . Extant manuscripts: 

We presently know only two manuscripts of this mesnevi to be extant 
One is found on leaves 9a- 11 8a of ms. 2614 of the Suleymaniye Esat Efendi 
Library. Leaves 1 19b- 162a of the same manuscripts contain a religious work, 
Heft Bihi$t t also by Ramadan Behisti. According to a scribal notation at the end 
of the Cem$ah u 'Alemgdh, this work was copied "in the first ten days of the 
blessed month of RamazaiT in the year 996/1589, i.e., nineteen years after the 
death of the poet. A gloss written in the hand of the copyist at the top of leaf 9a 
stales that the author of this story was "a poet named Behi$ti in the days of 
Sultan MuraU" The Sultan MurM named here must be Murad III (1574-1595), 
who was the ruler in 996/1589 when the work was copied. Thus the word te'tif 
in the gloss actually refers to the date of copying, 996, which is given at the end 
of the work. Besides, in the eulogy to the ruler at the beginning of the Ce/nfdh u 
'Alem$dK Sflleyman the Magnificent (d. 1566) is addressed as the sovereign to 
whom Behistf presents his work, making it obvious that 1589 cannot be the year 
the work was written. 

As the result of a mistake in binding, the first eight leaves of this 
manuscript have been placed between leaves 1 1 8b and 127b of ms. 1858 of the 
SUleymaniye Ttrnovali Library. In the Esat Efendi manuscript, the. story is 
written in two columns. Only the second of two beyt% which are repeated at the 
end of every meclis and before the gazel appears in a single column. Headings 
were written, all of them in Persian and in the same ink as the text, only starting 
from the section eulogizing the current ruler. In the first part of the text, leaves 



meter wis ^afTf according to 'Afifc £elebi (58b) and serf' according to KjnaluSde Huan 
Celebi (vol. 1. pp. 227-228). 
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lb-8b in the Timovah manuscript, blank spaces have been left for headings 
which have not been written in. Thirteen beyts appear on each leaf. Where (he are 
gazels and headings, there are ten beyts to the page. On pages where only gazels 
appear, without headings, there are eleven beyts to the page. The mesnevi spread 
over 118 leaves in this manuscript 7 . 

The second manuscripts of the Cemsdh u 'Alemsdh is in the Bursa Gcnel 
Kitaphk. This manuscript of 92 leaves is written in a cramped stilus script in 
two columns. Because the paper is very thin, the ink has come through to the 
other side of the page, making many pages impossible to read. Exposure to 
moisture has caused the ink to run on some pages, leaving smears and washed- 
out sections. Headings are written up to 18b where the basic story begins; 
thereafter, the spaces reserved for this function are left blank but still separate the 
gaze Is from the basic text. There are fifteen lines of writing to a page. In the 
section where there are headings this decreases to fourteen or thirteen lines to a 
page. The Bursa manuscript has no copying date, but the name of the copyist is 
given as fakir Afimed. There is a copyist's note on the leaf which follows 92a, 
the last leaf of the text. Under the beading, "This poem is composed by Behisli 
Efendi and called Cetnsdh u 'Alemfdh* the information given in KesfU'z-Zttniin 
is copied verbatim. 8 



2. The contents of the Cems&h u 'Alemsah: 
The order of the contents is as follows: 



I. 


1t>2b 


Introduction 


n. 


2b-4b 


Prayer 


m. 


5b-5b 


The conditions of the lime and the virtues of writing 


IV. 


5b-6b 


Eulogy for the Prophet, upon whom be benediction 






and praise 


v. 


6b-8a 


Qasidah of the Prophet 


VI. 


8a-8b 


On His Excellency the Caliph Ebu Bekir the True 


VTJ. 


8b. 


His Excellency the Commander of the Faithful 






'Omer the Just, may God the Highest by pleased 






with him 


vm. 


8b-9a 


Qasidah of the Commander of the Faithful 'Osmaii 






the Possessor of the Two Glories, may God be well 






pleased with him. 



7 For further information on this version, see M.§- Ornek, Siileymaniye KQtapfianesi TilHcfe 
Mesnevi Yazmalart Katalogu, Sfilcymaniye Yeni Eserler, No. 2406 (Turk Dili ve EdebiyaU 
B6lumu Memniyet Tezi, 1974). 
"See iote 5 above. 
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IX. 9a-lGa His Excellency the Commander of the Faithful 'Alt, 
may the kindness of God be upon him and may God 
be well pleased with him. 9 

After these traditional headings, Part X is "In Eulogy of the Islamic 
Sovereign" (9b- 12b). Part XI is "Id Completion of the Eulogy of the Islamic 
Sovereign" (12b- 13a), and Part XII, titled Nufatibdd, is devoted to the eulogy of 
Siileyman the Magnificent, who was the ruler at that time. While the name of 
the sovereign is not specified in Parts X and XI, one comes across some beyts 
which reveal, if only indirectly, that SUleyman is intended. More than anything 
else, the fact that Part X of the work is devoted to a ruler who is not even 
mentioned by name previously but referred to as the tenth ruler of the Ottoman 
Empire renders obvious the poet's intention. For example in the following beyt 
it is clearly stated that he is the tenth ruler: 

'AfT-imdte&l-i saltanatdur o$&h 
Fuixrdya virtipdUr am AllSh <b. 255) 

In the very next beyt it appears (hat the sovereign has built a mosque: 

Ka 'beler oldt yapdugi ctimi ' 
Kubbesi Uzre n&rlar Ifimi ' (b. 256) 

We know that Siileyman the Magnificent built two mosques in Istanbul. 
The first, the §ehzade, was constructed between 1543 and 1548. The second was 
the famous Suleymaniye, built between 1550 and 1557 by the architect Sinan 10 . 
Since the poet mentions only one mosque here, and the $ehzade was built first, 
we can safely conclude that this work was written between 1548, the year this 
mosque was completed, and 1550, when construction of the other one was 
begun. 

It is also significant evidence in support of this conclusion that, although 
Latifi, writing bis Tenure in 1546-1547, included a brief biography of Ramadan 
Bebi§Q\ he did not mention the Cemgdh u 'Alem§6h. Therefore, this me$nevt 
must have been written between 1548 and 1550, or no later than the lime when 
construction of the SOleymaniye was still in its inception. 

Apart from these considerations, other events and facts discussed in Parts 
X and XI indicate that the still unnamed ruler is Suleymiui the Magnificent. For 



'Since titles' belonging to fob. lb- 10a do not exist in (he Siileymaniye Tiraovah ms„ I have 
quoted them from the i Bona ms. 

l°For both of these mosques, see Tahsin Oz, Istanbul Camilcri (Ankara, 1962), vol. 1, pp. 9-14 
and passim. 
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example; another beyt makes it clear that the sovereign being eulogized produced 
works in the fields of poetry and literature. 

Lutf-i fab' i suhdn-serd-yi zamdn 
WQsn-i nazmi beldgata 'unvdn (264) 

Basically* we understand Suleyman the Magnificent to be the sovereign, 
feared by rulers of Iran, in the beyt which uses allusion and artful ambiguity: 

Hidmetinden mUl&k-i r&y-i zemln 

Vaftget itmez ola meger 'Acemt (lib, 260) 

Even more explicitly, there is a reference to the same sovereign as the one 
who captured Baghdad from (be Shah of Iran in this way: 

Aidi Bagddd'i o\ geh-i ervend 

Kildi yagm jCizilbafitrl ervend (274) 

The sovereign whose name is omitted in this poem can only be 
Suleyman, since we know that from the time of his father, Yavuz Selim (r. 
1512-1520), the efforts of the Safavids to incite the Shit Kizilba§ in Anatolia 
against the Ottomans persisted into SUleyman's own time (d. 1566) and it was be 
who he took Baghdad from the Safavids in 1534. In the same way, the poet 
reveals the king to be Suleyman in this beyt from the Nu$fi-dbdd Qasida (Part 
XII), where he refers to the seal of the Prophet Solomon: 

Teshtr-i memfilik-i cihdn igtin olupdur 

TevkT-i hUmdyum anuft mUhr-i Stlleym&n (326) 

The Nu$\\-dbdd Qasida is interesting from many viewpoints. It indicates, 
for instance, through allusions in the beyts in the sections about Stileyman, that 
he supported architectural activities and that these activities were characteristic of 
this period; 

$a$T-ifeleke sdye sala kndr-i bulendiih 
Mi'mdr-i teddbirUfi iderse afta biinydn (319) 



on 

Tebdil-i zemdyim idegm bdtmufl olsm 
Ma'm&r vildyet nitekim milket-i 'Osmdn 
Hakkd bu diydri ne 'aceb kitdi 'imdret 
Sulfdn-i cihdn devlet He olali mihmdn (323-324) 
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Also noteworthy is the mention in the Nufh-dbdd Qasida thai there was a 
military band in the service of Siileyman: 

Gtil-zAre dtfner zinine bindikfe 'asdkir 
01 gilt$ene mehterler olur milrg-i Ij&f-elhdn 
MehserleriifUiH zemzemesi ceng gUninde 
KUff3rufi ider iflerini ndie vil ef&dn (350-351) 

Although we know with certainty thai the military band had been 
organized by the end of the sixteenth century, it is of great interest to see thai 
this institution was already established before 1550. Moreover, the Qasida 
discusses the implements of war, such as the cannon and the gun, which were 
spreading Fire like a terrible dragon, and describes Suleyman's palace and the 
Audience Hall where the meetings of the Council of State were held. 

After the eulogy for Suleyman comes Part XIII (on 16a), entitled "On the 
Purpose of Composing the Book, and a History of the Path of Virtue." In this 
section the poet, following the traditions of mesnevt writing, explains why, 
when and how he wrote the work in this manner-. One evening a messenger with 
sweet words comes to the poet's house and says, "A friend of yours invites you 
to visit his bouse this evening. Let us go there. This is a special invitation. All 
your friends are waiting for you there." Upon hearing this proposition, the poet 
sets out, full of desire to go to this gathering. They come to a decorated mansion 
built in a high place. All the notables of the city are gathered in it. Some of 
them are moths and some are candles. When the people in this assembly see the 
poet, they rise to their feet and show him respect, and they seat him on cushions 
in a place of honor. Trays are set up immediately, displaying many kinds of 
food. Once supper is finished, many of the guests go home while the very 
closest and best friends remain behind. Those who are left behind decide to pass 
the time pleasantly by taking turns to tell stories. All the stories which are told 
in this assembly are beautiful and interesting (17a). However, one of them 
strikes the poet as extremely fascinating and unusual, and he decides to put this 
story into verse. But somehow, because of worldly concerns, he is unable to 
carry out his decision until at last, after a long time has passed, he finds an 
opportunity to accomplish this objective (17b). 

With Pan XIV, which is entitled "Beginning of the Talc," the poet begins 
to tell the main story, namely the adventures which befall the princes Cemsah 
and 'Alems&h, the sons, respectively, of Nezir, the king of Hamadan, and his 
vizier Besrr. Because of the slanders of Cems&h's stepmother, who is in love 
with him, these two young men leave their homeland and come to the city of 
Mah on the Indian Ocean. Just at that moment (he infidel ruler of China wants 
(he daughter of King Numan, the ruler of Mah, for his son. Fearing (he power of 
the ruler of China, King Numan feels compelled to give his daughter to the son 
of this infidel ruler. Therefore, (he princess of Mah is obliged to go as an 
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unwilling bride lo China within three days. After his arrival in that city, 
however, Cemsdh falls in love with (he princess, and 'Alemsjft, in order to help 
Cemsdh, disguises himself as the princess who is being forced to go to China as 
a bride and goes lo China in her place. The princess and Cem$ah hide together in 
Mab. In China, 'Alemsah falls in love with the daughter of the Chinese ruler. He 
(ells her who he is. Since the girl is also in love with 'Alemsfih, she becomes a 
Muslim, and (hey decide to run away together! Before he escapes from China, 
'Alemsah kills the son of the Chinese ruler atficl his men in the middle of the 
night while they are sleeping in the palace and cuts off their heads. With the 
severed heads in his bag, he returns to Man, the city of King Numan, gives the 
king an account of his exploits and reveals the contents of the bag. Thereupon, 
King Numan decides to marry the two princesses to Cems&h and 'Alcms&h. 
However, *Alcm$ah proposes that he first lead a campaign against China which 
he has left without a ruler; he vows to take pan in the wedding celebrations only 
after rescuing this country from the infidels. In the end, he conquers not only 
China ("Chin" in Turkish) but also Machin. Returning in victory to Man, 
CerasSh and ' Alems&h marry their beloved princesses. At last Nezlr the king of 
Hamadan and Bestr bis vizier come to Mah and find their sons. Cem§ah forgives 
his stepmother, die queen of Hamadan, who comes with Nezlr, and says to her, 
"If you bad not been die cause, one of these things would have happened. Your 
only role was to be the instrument of these events:" 

Even if the poet by these last words endows the story with a certain 
measure of metaphysical significance, we are faced with a narrative (hat as a 
whole relates a love adventure. With his religious cultural upbringing, however, 
the poet avoids slipping totally into a profane sphere and constantly tries to give 
the story a religious air. These reflections scattered throughout (he story provide 
an atmosphere of religiosity: 1. The daughter of King Numan, in order not to 
marry the son of the Chinese ruler who is an infidel, decides to run away with 
Cem§ah who is a Muslim, since it is not proper for the daughter of a Muslim to 
marry an infidel. (At the same time, however, the story also slates that the 
princess runs away with Ccmsah because she has fallen in love with him.) 2. 
The infidel daughter of the Chinese ruler becomes a Muslim in order to marry 
'Alemsah, because Islam is the. most perfect of all religions. 3. Cemsah and 
'Alemsah decide to marry their beloved princesses after taking China, converting 
the temples into mosques and making the population Muslim, because a military 
expedition on behalf of religion must come before any kind of wordly pleasure or 
enjoyment or personal happiness. 4. Cem§ah does not blame his stepmother for 
slandering him; on the contrary, he forgives her because, according to Islamic 
belief, God is ultimately responsible for everything. God has preordained our 
destinies; there is a reason for the coming into existence of everything which is. 

. The poet is not content with these ideas scattered throughout his work. At 
the end of the work, in the section entitled "On the Interpretation of the Legend 
Which is Full of Lessons" (SOL Esai Ef. 2164 vv. 1 14b- 1 16b), be advances the 
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view that the story bears a symbolic significance and argues that Cemsah is a 
symbol of the Sufi concepl of the mahb&b (beloved), and 'Alemsah is a symbol 
of the muhibb (sympathetic friend). According to the poet, the mahb&b is 
someone chosen by God: thus, in order for such a person to find God it is not 
necessary to enter a religious order or to expend great efforts. However, the 
muhibb is a person who finds God by entering an order and making great efforts 
on the path to God. Because of this reason, the mahbtib/Cem$Sh is the ooe who 
attains a worldly kingdom. In this situation, we must necessarily add CemsSh to 
the type of ruler created by an understanding which had endured in the Near East 
since the times of ancient Sumer, Egypt, Akkad and Assyria and with time 
extended its influence over much wider areas, i.e., the series of sacred or divine 
rulers chosen by gods or goddesses. Similarly, the name of our hero, Cemsah, is 
reminiscent of the mythological figure Jamshid (CemsM). As for the muhibb, 
represented by 'Alemsah, he is in the position of the vizier of this wordly 
kingdom. Thus the poet says: "Cem was a model for them" (Siil. Esat Ef. 2164, 
1166). 

However, despite the religious and mystical explanations the poet makes 
at the end of the work and the reason put forward by Cemsah for his pardon of 
his stepmother, the heroes do not make any statements demonstrating or arguing 
that they are meant to symbolize ideas. Rather, events and situations which 
evoke orthodox Islamic responses, such as (he ones we pointed out above, are 
much more striking than mystic Sufi reflections. 

Why did die poet add such a religious mystical interpretation at the end of 
his work? We can only answer that Bebi§ri, being very strong Islamic culture and 
religious feeling and basically a preacher himself, possibly provided such an 
interpretation of his work in order to offer an excuse for himself: would a man of 
religion versify a love story purely because be liked it? As for the political 
situation in the work as a whole, Cemsah is the powerful and holy ruler who 
conquers countries, and 'Alemsah represents his 'alem or flag, which is a symbol 
of bis power. Almost everywhere in this story of two people who were bom the 
same day, married the same day, and died the same day, one finds the exaltation 
of feelings of victory, and expressions full of hope that non-Muslim countries 
will be brought to Islam. From this point of view, the work perfectly reflects the 
feelings of expansion and of overflowing boundaries characteristic of SUleyman's 
time as well as the grandiose ambitions and majesty of that period. In this 
respect, the work perhaps bears a greater historical and social, rather than literary, 
importance. 

On the other hand, we can observe that with the story of Cemsfih and 
'Alemsah the type of the romantic mesnevt enters quite a different phase of 
development in the time of Suleyman, which compels us to give the Cem$dh u 
'Alems&h a special place in mesnevt literature. 
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Before beginning the story, Behi$ti states that be bad heard it told at a 
gathering of friends and committed it to writing since he liked it very much. This 
suggests an interesting novelty since a product of "folk literature," i.e., subject 
matter which did not come from written sources and was not created in the 
imagination of the poet, became the core of a mesnevt belonging to Divan 
literature. According to what we knew up until now, the imaginative romantic 
mesnevh of Divan literature developed their subject matter entirely from high 
culture and written sources. We may classify the subjects of these romantic 
mesnevh on the basis of their main sources of inspiration in (his way: 

1. Historical subjects which are based on some more or less historical 
facts and on written sources: e.g., Leylt vU MecnQn, ffasrev U $irin. 

2. Stories which come from large collections of tales such as the 
Thousand and one Nigfus, the Thousand and One Days, the Jufindme, and El- 
ferec ba 'de's-sidde, which are set down in the early Islamic period or even before, 
but whose roots stretch back to more ancient times: e.g., Cdmdsb-ndme, Seyfe'l- 
Mal&k. 

3. Stories developed under the inspiration of symbols formed around Sufi 
viewpoints and ideas: e.g., Gul a Bulbal. Sern'U Pervdne, Gay u Qevg&n, Deh- 
Mur£, Gttlsen-dbdd, Manfiku't-Tayr. 

4. Mesnevh which take the form of a disputation, which can be traced 
back to Sumerian -Akkadian, Babylonian and Assyrian texts written in ancient 
Mesopotamia, e.g., Bahdr u Sit&, Seyf U rKalem, Ok. ve Yayniil Mun&iarasx, 
Sazlar MUn&yarasu Beng a Bdde, fyngndme, etc. 

Here we can name a few disputation texts written in Sumerian and 
Babylonian, e.g., The Disputation between the Tamarisk and the Date Palm in 
Babylonian and The Disputation between the Farmer and the Shepherd in 
Sumerian, The Disputation between Summer and Winter also in Sumerian tec. 11 

5. Stories based on the tales of Y&suf and ZeUha and Ahikdr, which are 
based on subject matter set down in sacred scripture as well as in texts of ancient 
Sumer-Akkad, Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt 

6. Works which passed into Turkish literature after being developed in 
Iranian literature in the lime of the Sassanians, or even earlier, under the 
Achaemenids, and which involve subject matter of tales and adventures that 
preserve symbols embodied in ancient understandings 6f the world, the cosmos 



H W.G. Lambert. Babylonian Wisdom Literature-, (Oxford, 1960), pp. 153-62; B. Lsodsbeigcr, 
The Date Palm and Its By products according to the Cuneiform Sources (Graz, 1967), pp. 10-23; 
S.N. Kramer. History Begins at Sumer (Philadelphia, 1981), pp. 132-140.. 
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and existence, e.g., the SMhndme, Vis a Rdmin, RUma ve HUm&y&n, Mihr a 
Mestert, Mihr a Man, Hursidndme. Silheyl tt Nevbah&r, Cemsid a Hursid. 

7. Works of the mesnevt type which relate the poet's own adventures 
(Sergttiestndme), a topic which we may regard as modern, dating only from the 
fifteenth century, and mesnevh which include stories created by the poet in 
imagination, although with inspiration from many sources, e.g., the Hayrdbdd of 
NSbiCd. 1712). 

In the light of this information, the conclusions which we have reached in 
regard to the CemsAh u 'Alemsdh lead us to ask the question: is the story of 
Cemsdh u 'Alemsdh really folk literature, or is it based on written sources? Was 
this story set down in writing, then read or recited by heart in a popular 
environment until at last, while being retold in oral transmission, its source was 
forgotten and it became a folk tale? We know that there are examples of this type 
of development. For instance, the story of Cdmdsbndme was found in the 
Thousand and One Nights and became part of popular oral tradition. In this way, 
alongside the me srvevt known as the Cdmdsbndme (1429) written by 'Abdi in the 
fifteenth century as a representative of classical Dtvdn literature, this story 
circulated among the people under the name of the story of Sdhmardn and was 
printed several times as a folk tale. 12 One of these is a printed version in prose 
called the MUmtdzdtU'l Esmdsil S&hmardn Hikdyesi (19 11). This story is based 
on another' prose manuscript copied in 1780. Doth contain beyts and expressions 
taken from 'Abdfd work. In this case, the subject first became part of Divan 
literature, the literature of the upper class, through 'AbdTs mesnevt in the 
fifteenth century, then later moved into folk literature. 13 The same situation 
occurs with the story of Seyfel-muluk. The story of Seyfe'l-muluk appeared in 
written sources as El-ferec ba 'de's-sidde as well as the Thousand and One Nights 
and Hie Wiousand and One Days, and in the sixteenth century, the Chagatay poet 
Meclist made it part of classical Turkish-Chagatay literature. 14 However, at the 
same time it came to be a story widely known among the people, and since the 
nineteenth century it has been printed several times, in both the Arabic and Latin 
alphabets, as a folk lale. 15 In the same way, (he mesnevt entitled Silheyl il 
Nevbahdr, translated into Turkish verse from Persian by Hoca Mes'ud in 1350, 
was copied in 1730, and it became an anonymous folk tale in prose. 16 As we 
have seen, none of (he stories mentioned were folk stories originating in the 
ordinary life of the people of Anatolia. They came from older written sources, 
and the great majority belonged to literature first developed in high cultural 
circles. Later, as they spread gradually among the people, they became 
anonymous products of Turkish folk literature. 



i2 HikAye-i $Shmer&t (o p., n.d, tittibgraph). 

13 V.M. Kocatflrk, Tilrk Edebiyatt Tanhi (Ankara, 1970), pp. 216-220. 

14 S4e E. Blodiel, Catalogue des manuscrits lures (Paris, 1933), vol. 2. pp. 123-124, soppl. turc 
998. 

15 MuhHirem Zeki. SeyfiimQlQk HikAyai (Istanbul, 1938); Seyfc'l mSluk bin PMisah 'Asm bin 
VafvSn ffiMycsi (1307 A.H.. lithograph). 
'^KotalQrk, p. 115. ' 
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For Cetn§dh u 'Alems&h, the situation sii somewhat different. According 
lo the information given us by Behisti, this story was known and told among the 
people before becoming a part of the Dtvfin literature of the high cultural circles 
in the sixteenth century. Behfti heard it and appropriated it Tor Divdn literature. 
We know that the same story continued to be told as a folk tale in the lands 
where the Ottoman Empire bad expanded and where Turkish was spoken until the 
end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. In the materiels 
compiled by Ignaz Kunos there is a story called Sabur Sahy He Buhara Sahy, 
which is a shortened version of the sloy of Cemf&h u 'alem^dhP In this case it 
is necessary to shift through all the old story collections thoroughly in order to 
be able to say whether this story is really a product of fok literature, or whether 
it first came from and old story colletion, then came into Turkish folk literature, 
and later, in (he sixteenth century, ented classical Dtvfin literature. However, 
apart from this matter, we can at present determine (he following points brought 
lo light by Behisjfs Cem$fih u 'Alem$&h: 

1. In the sixteenth century, romantic stories relating love adventures 
alongside rcligio-epic tales in verse were still told in various gathering places, or 
were read fom a written work. 

2. Whether the basic subject matter is a product of folk literature or 
whether an underlying written source can be found, Benin's work bears certain 
characteristics of the folk (ales which we know were read or told in coffeehouses 
or other similar garnering places. It is divided into sessions and, after each 
session and before (he gazel, two beyts addressed to (he gazlefyfin (singer or 
reciter) indicate the presence of an audience listening to the work. Namely, 
Behisti remained under (he influence of this manner of narration which belongs 
to folk tales, so much so thai he perhaps even preserved the original form and 
sessions of the story as he had heard it. He may have emphasized the purely 
Islamic ideals and the observations about conquest later himself. 

3. By writing a me$nevi in this form in (he field of Dtvfin literature, 
Behis.iT must have intended to ensure that (he work would be read in a manner 
similar to a folk tale, that is, in the form which was widespread among the 
people in the coffehouses and other gathering places. Moreover, in joining the 
storytelling technique of folk literature with the classical forms of Divfin 
literature such as the mesnevi form and 'arftt prosody, Behind brought to the mes 
nevi literature of the time of Suleyman the Magnificent a new spirit and a 
changed appreciation and energy which in fact reflected the ethos of expansion 
created by the period: in form, an openness to folk Literature, and in content, a 
reflection of (he ideological aspirations of the period. 



^ Ignaz Ktinos, Maferialien zur Kenntnis des Rumelischen Turkisch, Teil I: Tflrkische 
Volksin&rchcn bus Ada kale (Leipzig-New York, 1907), pp. 5, 25-31. 
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The literature of this age was, for the most part* devoted to celabradng conquests 
and raising the heroic deeds which made the conquests possible. It was the 
literature of a people who aimed at no less than world domination. The Ottomans 
called Rome "Kizil Elma" ("The Red Apple") — the ripe prize of empire. They 
pursued their imperial goals according to their literature, not, because of a simple 
lust for land and booty, but for "Nizam-i 'Alem" (Universel Order). 
l A§ikpasazade openly declares this: 

Bular birlikte bitti oldu bu i§ler 

(All of these things were done together and completed.) 

Safalar sUrdUler yaz u ki§lar 

(They made merry in the summer and in the winter) 

Dtinlsdtilar Nizam-i Alem icun 

They fought for the Universal Order) 

Akittilar kan ve kestiler ba§Iar 

(They spilled blood and cut off beads) 

Nice zahm unlular, uruldular hem 

(They inflicted wounds, and received them too) 

Niceler didiler Kani kardaslar 

(Many asked: Where are the brothers ?) 

Esir aluban hem satmadilar 

(They took prisoners, but did not sell them) 

Olunmadi esir icOn savasjar 

(Their wars were not fought to lake prisoners) 

Ghana hod gelmek gitmek iclindiir 

(One enters the world, only to leave it) 

Ne yapsan akibet yikmak ictlndUr 

(All that you create here will ultimately perish) 

Amel ki idersin iy kanndas. 

(O brother, the deeds you do) 

Ya Tamu ola, ya Ucmak icflndur 

(will send you either to Hell or to Heaven) 
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Ikisinden ftrig ol> Hakk'a don 

(Forget about botb and draw near to God) 

Yaradilanlar Hakk'a donmek igiindilr 

(Because human beings were created that they might return to God) 

In a similar vein, Yavuz Sultan Selun considered himself commanded by 
God to work towards "Nizam-i *Alem". Tbe Ottomans believed that Ihey were 
righting for God and the glory of Islam, not to win land and booty. 

'Osman Gazls meager bequest suggest that the early Ottoman sultans 
were sincere in such beliefs, "The eminent men of that time gathered together to 
lake stock of 'Osman's wealth in order to divide it between the two brothers (i.e. 
his two son). There was only the territory which had been conquered; there was 
no silver or gold whatsoever, 'Osmiln GSzT did leave a fairly new saddlecloth, a 
piece of ; armor for the flanks of a horse, a salt container, a spoon holder, and a 
boot. He ajsp left several flocks of sheep The sheep which are today to be found 
in the Bursa area are descended from these flocks, He also had fleet-footed mares 
and a good many teams of oxen in Sultanbnii. Apart from these things, there was 
nothing else to be found." 

Kan urn Sultan SUleymln wrote: 

Halle icinde mu'teber bir nesne yok devlet gibi 

(Nothing among people is more esteemed than the stale) 

Olmaya devlet cihanda bir nefes sihhat gibi 1 

(Yet there is no state (- good fortune) in the world like a breath of health) 

This ideal of fighting for God has been the subject for many poems and 
stories throughout the Islamic world ever since the time of the Prophet 
Muhammad. The martial exploits of the Prophet's son-in-law, 'Ali, and his 
comrades were ideally suited to illustrated this ideal, as were deeds of figures such 
as Batlal Gazi, Hamza, and San Saltuk. Tbe Ottomans were to add heroes of their 
own to this list, as the following examples will show. Their poems and stories 
portrayed the miraculous events that befell those fighters whose faith was strong. 

For example, 'Asikpasaz&de linked the capture of Aydos Fortress to a 
dream of the infidel ruler's daughter. She first saw Muhammad in her dream. He 
was followed by a person with a handsome face who pulled her out of a pit, 
stripped off her clothes and threw them away. He washed her body and then 
dressed her in silk. The girl woke up very upset, and could not take the dream 
image out of her mind. When tbe Turks were besieging Aydos Fortress, the girl 
saw that the man commanding the army was the same person who had taken her 
out of the pit. She wrote a message about her dream, tied it to a stone, and hurled 
it over the fortress wall. The stone fell on CM Rahman. That night, the warrior 
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and some companions came to a place designated by the girl in her message. 
When the girl saw Gazt Rahman, she lowered a rope to him who then climbed 
into the fortress and captured it 

In a section of his book entitled "On the Miracles of the.Gazis" the 
Ottoman historian Pecevt recounts the tale of Deli Mehmed an Ottoman soldier 
beheaded in the siege of Szigetvar. The story is actually contained in verses, 
composed by a kadi from Grijgal Palanka who had participated In the siege and- 
who had heard the story of Deli Mehmed from a gdz$ named Deli Hiisrev. Pecevt 
writes that "If £<Szfs such as these had not existed it would have been, impossible 
even to embark on such a war, much less establish a line of siege so close to 
Szigetvar, a place that the infidels had carefully fortified. The kadi's verses are as 
follows: i' ; 

Kutuna dir aceb hal oldu void 

(A very strange insight has befallen this servant of God) 

Degildir vakia, hak bu ki vakt 

(This incident is not a dream but indeed took place) 

Deguliim Hak bilUr bu stade kezz&b 

(God knows that I am not lying about it) 

Bi-Hakk-i Mustafa vc alti eshab 

(I swear by the Prophet and His Companions thai this is (rue) 

§ehit olan deltiyii gordiim andan 

(I saw the fearless fighter who was martyred) 

Kesildi ba§i ve aynldi tenden 

(His head had been cut off and severed from his body) 

Kesen kafir basm alup eline 

(The infidel who had beheaded liyn, had picked up the severed head) 
; GetUreya'ni kun kendu ilirte ::,.„i,. 
v^XThat he might take it back with lajm, to his own country) 
: ; .Delu-Husrevg6riiphayiardi, didi 
; (When Deli Hiisrev saw this, he cried out, saying) ■ 
■ Ne yatarsin, basm aldi gitti . -.. 
("Why are you lying there ? He's made off with your head .!") 
Revadir cam verdin, kiyma basa 
("You can give up the soul, but don't give up your head.") 
Acep hal oldu ve ozge temasa 

(A most amazing thing happened, a strange sight to behold) 

Pecevt then concludes the story as follows: "The $dzi whose head had 
been cut off got up from the spot where he had fallen and smote the accursed 
infidel and beheaded him. The infidel fell from his horse and the head fell from 
his hand. The £dzf picked up his bead and then fell dead upon the ground. No one 
but Deli Hiisrev witnessed this. The kadi was dumbfounded by the whole affair." 
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Gene 'Osman, a soldier who participated in Murad IV's Baghdad 
campaign, was another g&zt who, after being beheaded, refused to allow the 
enemy to make off with his head. His story was put into verse by a Janissary 
named Kayikci Kul Mustafl The story of Gene 'Osman is a folktale among the 
Turcomans of Adana and the nomads who live in the vicinity of Konya and 
Karaman. His tomb bears this inscription: "Let it be known that God's trusted 
servants are absolutely fearless; nothing will grieve them." The inscription is 
dated 1 133 A. H. 

As the spirits of slain gdzte were thought to be capable of performing 
miracles, their graves often became places of pilgrimage. One example is the 
grave of 'Osman Gazi's brother, $aruyati, in So Jut. In addition, at the spot 
where he acutally fell, a pine tree grew that is called the "Kandilli" pine, since 
flickering light has been seen emerging from it from lime to time. 

At this point, it seems appropriate to mention (he legends associated with 
horses, whom Turks often seemed to value more than their own brothers. Evliya 
£elebi recounted one such story; the "Temasa-yi Garibe-i Kuheylan" ("The 
Strange Spectacle of the Arabian Horse"), as follows: "Some stablehands had 
brought a horse as a gift for the Austrian Emperor. As they were turning it over 
to the black-hatted infidels, the horse, who was named Ta'rifi and who was 
wearing only a silk cloth, noticed that none of the people to whom he was being 
delivered were wearing Muslim dress. At that very moment, he reared up and 
struck several blows on the hats of the two infidels who were holding his reins, 
dashing out their brains and sending them straight to Hell. Some other infidels 
rushed after the horse to grab his reins and thus show their bravery m front of the 
Emperor. They, too, were struck by the horse and joined their companions in the 
other world. For half an hour, the gift horse went on a rampage and wounded so 
many infidels that they still talk about him in Austria. Finally a horseman 
wearing a white cap called forth to him saying, "Come Ceyhun !" With tears of 
blood flowing from his eyes, the horse came whinnying. When the horseman had 
tied his reins, I said to the ambassador: "Sir this is a gdzt horse who was ridden 
by the Ottoman sultan himself. We will bring another horse in his place. He was 
not worried and replied, "No, let's just see about this one." When the horseman 
had put the horse in the king's stable and gone, the horse immediately broke free. 
He shot out of the Palace Square like a bolt of lightning. While wandering about 
the city, be suddenly smelted the carcass of a Circassian's horse. This caused him 
to fall down dead, giving awasome neighs. They brought a silk cloth (to cover 
the dead horse). The whole army of Islam was astonished at what the horse had 
done. The stablehands came and buried the horse in a hole that they had dug in 
front of the martyred Circassian's horse. 

The tomb of Suleyman Pasa, the first Ottoman commander to cross into 
Europe, overlooks the sea from both sides of the Gallipoli peninsula. In this 
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tomb, he, his horse, and his tutor lie side by side in majestic simplicity. One 
almost has the impression that they will once again set out on campaign. 

When a horse of 'Osman II (r. 1618-22) named Sisli Kir died, the sultan 
buried had it in Oskudar in a tomb in Kavak Palace inscribed with the date of the 
horse's death. 

The following anecdotes also relate to the role of faith and religious belief 
in he Turkish conquests. When Hayriiddin Pasa (Barbarossa) was conquering 
Minorca, the infidels rallied behind their leaders and put up a strong resistance to 
the Turks. However, they would not fight against Hayruddln Pa§a, even though 
they were many in number. This was, reportedly, because it was written in their 
books that he who fights and is killed when be could have been taken captive and 
retained his health* wil not go to heaven. The infidel leaders agreed with this 
counsel. It is said that when Andrea Doria asked a knowledgeable Turkish 
prisoner, "Why are you Muslims heroes?" he replied, "It is the mirace of our 
prophet, that whoever enters his faith becomes a hero." Andrea asked, "Why is 
that?" He responded, "That's as much as we know." Andrea said, "Doesn't your 
book say thai he who shuns war goes to hell, and that he who is afraid to fight 
two infidels will not enter Paradise. Now those are the words that make the 
Muslims heroes. In our book, if a thousand Christians know (hat they will die if 
they do battle with just one Muslim, then they will not fight, since it is written 
that he who dies in battle will not enter heaven. These words have made cowards 
of us." 

HayrQddin Pa§a saw that Andrea Doria was preparing to enter the Gulf of 
Lepanto during a campaign. When the Ottoman admiral arrived in Bah§ilar be 
stationed some men atop the ships' masts. The enemy's masts could be seen in 
front of Leukas and Incir Limani. All at once, they changed course and made 
ready for battle. When the infidels saw this they set out, and the Muslims grew 
worried since the wind was blowing in the infidels' favor. In such a situation, the 
Ottomans kadirgas (galleys) could not stand up to the infidel barges (large 
warships). Oazi Pasa, at this point, prayed and wrote out two Quranic verses and 
lowered them over the two sides of his ship. By God's will, the wind died down 
and the bargas (large warships) could not sail. 

Although HayrUddin Pasa does not explain which verses he wrote, we can 
guess that they were probably these: "O believers, remember these blessings that 
God has set down to you, when the enemy has sent bis army against you and we 
have sent against them a wind and the army mat you do nqt see" and "God sees 
to your every wish, with His Justice. If God wills, he can stop the wind and 
ships will not sail over the surface of the sea." 
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These examples, in my opinion, show that when Evliyi £elebi gives a 
horse the characteristics of a gdzi and martyr, it is not because the horse has 
shared the suffering of men and fought alongside them. The horse must be seen 
as a representative of his own ideology — his own belief system. 

I would like to end this section with the following story reported from the 
Canakkale (Dardanelles) campaign of the First World War. A Turkish soldier lost 
his way and came across an English encampment. The English brought him to 
their dugout. They had every imaginable food there: coffee sugar, chocolate, oil, 
and rice in short, everything that could not be found among the Turks at that 
time. 

To lead him on, the English said: "You can see, we have everything here. 
No wounding and no death. Convince your friends and bring them here; you can 
stay for the rest of the war here, safe and sound. When peace comes, you can 
return to your village ..." The soldier's response illustrates in itself the morale of 
an entire army: "We did not come here to eat, we came here to fight. H 

Such an ideology is expressed by the word "jih£d n , which originally 
meant the Prophet's confrontation with the world of idolatry. The Quran is filled 
with such "jihad" verses. The shelves of libraries are full of explanations and 
commentaries on this concept. These books played a basic role in the 
dissemination of this ideology and in the existence of the Ottoman Empire. 



LITERATURE IN THE PERIOD OF OTTOMAN 
EXPANSION 

First of all one must keep in mind the Turkish people's deep love of 
poetry. People of all classes, from the sultan to illiterate peasants, composed 
poetry. From the beginning, warfare occupied a prominent position in this 
literature. Wars were enterprises of the society as a whole, not of individuals 
alone. Stories of military adventure have been put into writing for centuries, 
such as the 1 accounts of wars from the time of Murad II until the accession of 
Mustafl II. Some were Gazav&tndmes such as the Fetihindme, the $ehn&me the 
fCutubndme, the Seltmn&me, and the CevdhirU'l-Mendicib, while others were 
named after the forts that had been captured such as the Rodos,FetifutAmesi and 
the Budin Fetihndmesi. Most of these wee works were written in verse: Their 
authors often starred them with descriptions of nature, not connected with the 
battles that they wOuld describe, yet these opening descriptions often portrayed 
nature using battle field imagery: 

Works about sea battles often bore the name of the commanding admiral, 
such as the Gazavdt-t Hayrtiddin Pa$a. Some of these military books were 
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different accounts of the same event written by different writers. Toe literary 
value of these works varied according to the author's skill. Some of them were 
penned by writers able to harness the power of classical stylistic devices and 
language. 

Many of these works seem to have been intended for a fairly general 
audience, judging by bow they employed a more ordinary and common style. It 
goes without saying, though, [hat these sorts of works have kept the excitement 
of the Ottoman conquests alive through the centuries. 

In addition to the great historical verse accounts, we must not forget the 
tales, songs, and laments of the common soldier. This latter group enjoyed 
popularity among a broad range of people and 5 played an important role in the 
dissemination of the imperial ideology discussed above. . 

We can call the §azeh and quatrains written in the classical style by such 
poets as Mahremi, Yetuni, and Nigarf the maritime echoes of terrestrial conflict. 
Here is a sample: 

Ey gaza kani, yiirii, binbir diyar-i dusjnen af 

(O fouht of martial vigor, go forth, conquer a thousand enemy countries) 

Toplarla kal'a-i ktiffara yer yer revzen ac 

(With the cannons knock holes in the infidels' forts) 

Emr-i sahiyle donanma zeyn iciln mahzen ac. 

(By the sultan's order, open the storehouse to adorn the fleet) 

Vakudir hey Gazi Hayreddin Pasa yelken a? 

(It is time, O Gazi Hayretin Pasa, to open the sails) 

Allah Allah deyii engine donanma sal alum 

(Let us send forth the fleet on the high seas with an "Allah, Allah") 

Portakal memleketin Sedde'ye vamp alalum 

(And head for Ceuta in the kingdom of Portugal) 

Feth ii nusreller olup tabl-i besaret calaluhi 

(Let us be victorious and sound he drum of good news) 

Gel donanmaya giriip azm-i Frenk eyleyeliim 

(Come join (he fleet and let us defeat the Europeans) 

Dumen dogrulup Ispanya denen bidin mel'una 

(We set a course for accursed Spain) 

Yine savk eyleyup girdik donanma-yi hiimayuna 

(We redoubled our zeal and joined (be Imperial fleet) 

Yine bastardalar ba§dan atup toplanni gflm gUm 

(The small galleys' cannon boomed forth) 

Salindi sayhalar birle zelazil rub'-i meskana 

(The noise shook the inhabited quarter of the globe) 

Elinde cenkcO gazilerin semsir-i uryani 
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(The fighters with gleaming swords in hand) 

Kara kaTirleri koydu seraser kunuzi tona 

(The black infidels all turned crimson) 

Yetim, emvacile her tig olup bir mevc-i zerdudi 

(O Yeiim, with the waves, every blade became a single towering wave) 

Selamet sahiline Efrenc'e gostermez bu furluna 

(This storm did not show the refuge of the coast to we Europeans) 

Among the Turks, the literature and poetry of heroism has continued to 
the present day, on the one hand, it lives in the memory of conquests; and on the 
other it continues to dwell in the enthusiasms aroused by enmities thai have not 
yet been concluded. The plays and poetry of Namik Kemal are redolent of the 
gunpowder smoke of his turbulent times. It can also be found in 'AbdUlbaJt 
Hamid's two works, the "YadSr-i Harb" (Memory of War) and the "Hham-i 
Vaian" (Inspiration of the Nation). While visiting Mehmed the Conqueror's tomb 
he muses: 

Sensin ki ol sebirseh bu (immet-i necibe 
(Your such a sultan that to this noble people) 
Emsar bah§i$indir, ebbar yadgann 
(Realms are your gifts and seas your presents.) 

When he visits the tomb of Selim I, he writes; 

Ki irtihaldedir nezdimizde her saat 

(He is long dead, but we fell that he is with us as though he were dying at 
this very moment) to suggest that although Selim has departed this world, we 
still feel his living presence. When he declaims, 

tkinci himmete mutlak diiserdi Hind ile pn 

(India and China would certainly have fallen with a second effort) 

Yeli§ti Mist ile Iran'i felhe bir himmet'' 

(One effort sufficed to conquer Egypt and Iran), 

he is referring to Yavuz Sullan Selim, who strove for "Nizam-i l Alem". 

In Ziya Gokalp's book of poetry entitled Kizil Elma and in the following 
from Yahya Kemal Beyatli's gazel to Gedik Ahmed Pasa we see verses which 
reflect this heroic tradition: 

Cikti Otranto'ya pur-velvele Ahmet Pasa 
(Ahmet Pasa landed in O trail to with a flourish) 
Tuglar varsa gerektir Kizd Elma'ya kadar 
(Then battle standards will surely reach Kizil Elma)/ 
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Yahya Kemal's "Gazal to the soul of Alp Arslan," "Gazal to the 
Janissaries who Conquered Istanbul", "Ezan-i MuhammadV and "Song of 
Mohacs" also radiate the reflected light of bygone heroes. Bakf s elegy for KanGni 
Sultan SUIeyman, as well as Cazi Giray's famous gazal about the horse are also 
examples of this genre. 

When we examine the biographies of Turkish poets, we see that poetry 
was as important to the Turks as bread and water. When for example, a Turk is 
born in Prezrin, he is given a poetic pseudonym even before he is given his real 
name. Among the poets listed in the tezkires (biographies of poets), there are 
some who were illiterate. They were bom poets. Even though they might take to 
heart the empty criticisms of their friends, they could still compose perfect verses 
without knowing what was meant by "perfect poetry". We find all sorts of 
occupations listed for the poets included in those anthologies. They were, among 
other things, quiltmakers, tailors, confectioners, and soldiers. This however, is a 
subject for another study. 

We : learn that Turkish works were written (in the earliest period, of 
Turkish history in Anatolia) on a variety of subjects, in such towns as Konya, 
Nigde, Sinop, and Kastamonu. Most of these early works have been lost, but 
some have been preserved. Many of them concerned religious themes 
(commentaries on the Ihlas verse of the Quran, stories about Hasan and Hilseyin, 
and hisiorico-legendary accounts of the exploits of 'Alt). Works were written in a 
refined style based on popular stories of a heroic and religious nature. Among 
these works, biographies of the PropheL Hasan, Fafma, Htiseyn, as well as the 
account of the battle of KerbelS must not be overlooked. The commemoration of 
the Prophet's birthday written by Suleyman £elebi entitled Vestteta'n-Necdt 
should be considered along with the mevlids (poems commemorating the 
Prophet's birthday) of later eras. . y . . 

■ - I; - =-.~. 

Such religious works as the Ahmediye and the Muhammedtye have 
enjoyed great popularity and have been translated into many Muslim languages 
through the centuries. The writers of these works were not motivated by any 
desire to be rewarded by their patrons for being exemplars of religion, nor did 
they simply want to create works of art; they wrote in a languge that people 
could understand in expectation of a heavenly reward.. Some of them did not even 
care to sign their names to what they wrote. 

Beginning in the fifteenth century, we start to see a gradual increase in the 
amount of Turkish literature being produced. Both in Anatolia and Rumelia, the 
trends of Islamization and Turtification that started as early as in the fourteenth 
century gained strength. The resettlement of part of the population of Anatolia 
along the roads that would be travelled by the army was also an important 
development during this era. 
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There were three great dynastic families which encouraged and patronized 
intellectual and literary life in this century: the Karaman dynasty of Konya, the 
Ottomans in Bursa and Edirne, and the Candarogullan in Kastamonu and Sinop. 
Works that have survived from the 15th century show strong Iranian influence. 
In this period, Ottoman poets and prosodists strove with considerable success to 
imitate Persian models. 

The brilliant victories of the 16th century had important consequences for 
Turkish literature and language. Strong new cultural centers emerged, especially 
in Rumelia. Primary schools established in the remote corners of the Empire 
succeeded io spreading Islam and the Turkish language among the urban 
population. Rumelia began to produce a considerable number of outstanding 
Turkish poets. 

Such established centers of literary life as Baghdad, Diyarbekir, Konya, 
Kastamonu, Bursa, and Oskup (Skopje) also witnessed great artistic 
developments. However, the greatest amount of literary activity occurred in 
Istanbul. Poets could be found in all the palaces of the rulers and great men of 
state. They also frequented lesser establishments such as Bahsj's garden in 
Be§ikta§ and the famed taverns of Galata (the "EFE" was frequently mentioned) as 
well as tekkes (dervish lodges) such as the Ca'feraMd tekke in SUtlOce. The 
palatial residences of some rich scholars statesmen, or the houses of poets such 
as Katibi, Nigarf, and their patrons were the places where poets would regularly 
congregate. When coffehouses appeared in the city, the famous coffehouses of 
Tahtakale became important literary rendezvous. 

B&yeztd II retained poets on his payroll, but these poets' salaries did not 
require them to write panegyrics to the ruler. Beginning with Murad II all 
Ottoman sultans wrote poetry. The divans of §ebzade Cem, Yavuz Sultan Seltm, 
and Kanflni Sultan Suleyman can all be favorably compared with those of well- 
known poets. 

It seems (hat Sultan Silleyman considered the discovery of a poet like 
BSki to be one <tf the great coups of bis life. We know from a letter of B&ki that 
Stileyman retained close literary ties with this poet and his circle. Baki in fact 
wrote two imitations of a gazel by Stileyman. When asked why he had. written 
two, he replied, "Yenilen doymaz" (He who has been bested will not be 
satisfied). The poet stated, in these imitations, that it was impossible for him to 
imitate Kanunl's poetry. 

Another characteristic of this century was the emergence of the "Tiirkt-i 
Basi(" ("Simple Turkish") movement, in opposition to the gradually increasing 
influence of Arabic and Persian on Turkish. Two of its proponents were 
Mahremi and Nazmi of Edirne. It is known that Mahremi wrote a work entitled 
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the Basifndme, which used words, figures, and images particular to the Turks, 
but only one strophe survives: 

Gordiim segirdir ol ala gbzlti geyik gibi 

(I saw my gray-blue eyed sweetheart leap like a deer) 

Dtl$ttim saci tuzagina ben uveyik gibi 

(I, like a dove, fell into the (rap of her hair) 

This work is very important both for Turkish literature and language. 
Nevertheless, after this movement had won recognition, other writers did not 
follow in its path. The compilers of poetic biographies of that era did not even 
see fit to include the "Turkl-i Basil" ("Simple Turkish") movement in their 
works. 

In this century, Turkish literature approached its zenith. Several writers 
emerged as masters of panegyric and gazel. Some of the greatest poets of the era 
were Hay&fi, FuiGB, and Baki, to name only a few of die many who flourished 
then. 

We must recall, in our discussion, that poetry's appeal is quite different 
from other forms of literature (Only love can explain the feelings and emotions 
that poetry arouses in a person). For this reason, there is almost no trace of their 
military exploits in the poetic collections of sucb great military leaders as 
Mehmed II, Selim 1, and Su Icy man; their collections contain mostly love 
poems. The exception, in Mehmed's divan, is the following strophe: 

Bizimle Sailanat lafin edermi§ ol Karamani 

(That Karamani talked empty words about die Sullanete with us) 

Hilda fursat verirse ger kar yere karam am 

(If God gives me the chance, Til put him into the ground) 

In the divan of Kanuni Sultan Suleyman, we find the following martial gazei. 

Allah Allah diyelim Sancak-i Sahi cekelim 

(Let us raise the Sultan's flags with an "Allah Allah") 

Yuruyup her y ana dan sarka sipahi cekelim 

(Let us attack from every side and take the army to the east) 

Dei yerden kusanalim gayrel kusagin 

(Let us send the army from both sides) 

Bulasup toz ile topraga bu rahi 9ekelim 

(Daubed with dirt and dust let us take to the road) 

PaymaJ eyleyelim kisverini surh-serin 

(Let us destroy the redhead's [KizilbasJ territory) 

GozUne silrme devil dfid-i siyahi cekelim 
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(Let us raise the black smoke as kobl to bis eye) 

Bize faiz olmus. iken olmaziz Islama zahir 

(Since it is God's command to help Islamic faith let us not be 

Nice, bir oturalim bunca gUnahi ^ekeum 

(Why commit a deadly sin by being neglectful of it 

Umanm lehber ola bize Ebubekr u Omer 

(Let our guides be Abu Bakr and Umar) 

Ey Muhibbi yurUyirp sarka sipabi cekelim 

(O Muhibbi, let us go and take the army to the east) 

In another of Kanuni's gflzei, the final strophe is: 

Kalb-i a'dayi Muhibbi siya ger ahen ise 

(Muhibbi shatters the enemy's heart even if it is made of iron) 

Fazl-i hakkiyla kacan kusana sadak 

(When he takes bow and arrow with the grace of God) 

Apart from poets famous for their gazels and panegyrics, others were 
distinguished for works in mutyammes (five-line stanza), miiseddes (six-line 
stanza), hezel (joke), and mizah (humor) forms. Treatises were also composed on 
mu'ammdcilik (the art of poetic riddles and puzzles). There were also attempts 
made to write (chronograms). However, the most important poetic form, after the 
panegyric and gazehwas the basic mesnevt. Among mesnevis, the works 
praising a particular city constituted a particular type. Another important type of 
mesnevi was the "hamse" (from Arabic "five," as in the Persian "Hamsah" of 
Nizfimi), actually a series of five poems on five different subjects. 

Religious, Sufi, and didactic works were composed during this century in 
mesnevi form. Among these were books of saints' lives, works pertaining to sufi 
life, and dictionaries in verse. Although many of these works have no literary 
value, Ihey are. still useful for investigating the history of the era. 

Among the most important didactic works were Ihe "Forty HadTUT books 
and Httkam's tfilye about the characteristics and qualities of the Propbet. With 
the popularity of Siileyman Celebi's mevlid (see above), Ak^emseddrnzade Hamdt 
wrote several of bis own mevlids in verse. Several classics of Bekta§T poetry also 
date from this period. Still other poets wrote simple Sufi poems. During this 
period, mesnevis about Ottoman history were written as well. 

Literary prose, starting in ihe 15th century, became gradually more omale 
and elaborate. Nevertheless, since it would have been very cumbersome to write 
an entire work in such a style only the introductory part of this type of book was 
written in a heavy style, while for the rest of these work the author used simple 
language. 
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to contrast lo these prose works, official stale documents such as 
emirndmes and kdnflnndmes maintained very clear and plain style. In the 
religious tracts that circulated among the people, care was also taken to write in 
simple language that everyone could understand. 

Such prose works as Fuzuli's HadikatUs'-Su'add, Lami'i's Maktel-i 
HUseyn, and 'A$ik £elebi's Ravtatii's-^Uhedd show the importance of prose 
during the 16th century. Other important prose works included Alts Ktinhii'l- 
Ahbdr % the Nasihata's-Seldfin and QieKavd'idU'l-Mecdlis. 

Another great work dating from this century was TaskOprtz&de's 
exhaustive collective biography of the Ottoman ulema, the $akdyiku'n- 
Nu'mdntye which was translated into Turkish and expanded by Mecdi and 
continued by Haki of Belgrade. The writing of continuations to such works can 
be traced down to the present day. 

Among works concerning literary history, the biographical compendia of 
§ebi, Lallfi, 'A§ik £elebi, Bagdadu 'AhdT, and Hasan £elebi are well-known 
sources. 'Asjk Celebi's artistic and humorous work is full of detail on his 
contemporaries' lives; it succeeds in painting a striking portrait of both their 
material and spiritual characteristics. This work is an ideal source for the social 
history of this era. The Cdmi'ti'n-Nai&'ir of HScT Kemal, Edimeli NazmT's 
Mecm&'atU'n~Na?/}'ir and the MUntehdbdt collections of Pervane b. 'Abdullah are 
all useful sources for literary history. 

Important information can be found in the R&zndme of Kefevi (a 
collection of stories about consulting the divan of Hafiz for fortune-telling) as 
well as the anecdotal collections (la0'if) of Limi'i and Zati. 

Geographical and travel works — Sipahizade rendered Ebulfida's 
Takvima'l-Buldda into Turkish, while §erif Efendi did the same for Islahn. Other 
works of this genre include 'Ali Ekber HataTs p'/i Seydhatndmesi (a China 
travelogue in Persian), Plri Re'is's Bahriye, Malrakci Nasuh's 'Irakeyn seferi 
(travelogue of the two Iraqs), and Seydi *Alt Re'is's Muhtt and Mir'dtU'l- 
Memdlik. IbrahfmogTu Ahmed of Tokat wrote a verse travelogue describing his 
trip to India via Kabul and his return through Basra. TrabzoiHu Mehmed *A§ik's 
Mandiir'al-'Av&lim, written at the end of the century, also deserves 
consideration. Heratli Mehmed Yusufs Tdrih-i Hind-i Oarbi (History of the West 
Indies) is also useful, from a different perspective. 

Popular stories circulated widely among the general public in this 
century. We know that from the palaces to the coffeehouses and barracks, (he 
storytellers, bards, shadow puppeteers, and musicians enjoyed great popularity. 
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Most of the great classical poets were also famous for composing simple and 
basic songs to be recited among the people. These songs, written in quatrains and 
called "sarkTs ("song T, s), were beard in towns and rural areas by aristocrats and 
the masses alike. In the barracks, the coffeehouses, and other places where people 
gathered, such works as the HamzanQme, the Baff&lnAme and the Stlleymfinn&me 
were generally popular. 

In the palace of Murad m, (r. 1574-95) storytellers like Nulla of Shirvan, 
Mustafa Baba of Bursa, Eglence, and Dervi§ Hasan collected stones of Iranian and 
other Islamic origin along with local tales such as the story of Burs all Hoca 
'Abdurrauf. Bursali CenanT, far from being a literary stylist, penned little tales 
written in a simple language. They are stories which reflect varriors facets of the 
life of that century. 

There was also folk poetry being composed by ordinary people in army 
barracks, in taverns, in coffeehouses or at fairs, weddings, and on battlefields. 
This was essentially luve poetry which was written in syllabic meter and which 
utilized folk poetry. It was also a poetry that celebrated heroism and great 
historical events, such as the loss of certain, cities, for which laments were 
composed. Among the artists in this genre were BahsT, Kul Mehmed, Oksiiz 
Dede, fjayali, £irpanli, Armutlu, Kul Culha,£nd GedaMuslu. 

The special poems recited among the dervishes and written by founders of 
the Sufi orders form a different genre. Among these 'Ommi Sinan, the founder of 
a branch of the Halvetiye, Ahmed Serban of the Melameliye-i Bayramtye, and 
Kul Himmet and his disciple PTr Sultan Abdal stand out. Such works as the 
Hasanoglu songs, the Karaoglan song and the Deer Legend are anonymous 
products of folk literature. 



